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“They well deserve to have 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get.” 
—KING RICHARD II 


After a strenuous day there is no stronger or surer way 
to get “fit” than to take a 


Mustard Bath 


A hot bath to which is added a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD. 








Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
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BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 
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Hosier, Shirtmaker & Glover, LINEN SHIRTS 
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DUBLIN—23, Merchant's Quay. 
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LIPTONS 





The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 





TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


CAIRO_—9, Rue Osselli. 


KARACHI -Nicoll Road. 


ALEXANDRIA—Rue Adib. 


CALCUTTA—32/1, Dalhousie Square, 
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FATENTED. 
Where well-defined objects such as houses, walls, telegraph poles, 
hedges, trees, fences, etc., exist, ranges up to 1,500 yards can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy to insure effective fire, and without moving 
from the p>int of observation. 
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The * Gamage "’ Night Marching Compass. Snap Hunter The 
Case. Military Pattern. Illuminous Glass Dial and Bar markable definition, Made for hard wear. 
Needle with sights divided every 5° and figures every Covered Black Moroceo. Sun Shade, and in 
20° to 360°. Checkand fixed stop action. Finest compass case with Neck Sling complete. 
at the price ever put on the market. 
Price 2116 complete incase with sling for shoulder. Price 22/6. 
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always smoke “‘ De Reszke” Cigarettes. 
Rich in flavour, of delightful aroma—famous through- 
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‘DeReszKe | 


CIGARETTES 


contain no single characteristic to offend the tastes of the most critical judges. 
Two kinds. In one quality only—the best. 

Tenor (Turkish) . - 6/3 per 100; 3/4 per 50; 1/9 per 25. 

American - - - 53 per 100; 2/8 per 50; 14 per 25. 


To be obtained wherever good cigarettes ere sold, or post free from 


J. Millhoff & Co, Ltd, 17, Down Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





HUNTERS. HUNTERS. HUNTERS, 


High-class Genuine Made Hunters, reliable in every 
way. with perfect manners, good jumpers, and 
WARRANTED SOUND, 

5, 6, and 7 years, from 12 to 16 stone and upwards. 
Regularly hunted last season with noted packs. 


W. 0. SMETHURST, Walshaw, BURY, LANCASHIRE, 








‘CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 
40, High St., Aldershct ; and York Town, Camberley. 





HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Cailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Caxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 
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485, Oxford Street, W. 
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THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, B.C. 


KELOWNA 


The most noted fruit growing district in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

An illustrated booklet free on application to— 
The British Empire Agency Ltd., 

11, Haymarket, S.W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


D. WILLIAMSON, 


Practical Gunmaker, 
3, Waterloo Bridge Road, LONDON. 
GUNS, RIFLES & AMMUNITION. 











FULL Price List on Application, 











FOR SALE. 


A Sporting Magazine Rifle made by Fraser, 
Edinburgh, in 1903; has never been used. In 
brown leather case, and wooden case to go over 
the leather one for travelling. Cost £35, owner 
asking £18. Please apply to Lt.-Col. H. B. L. 


Hughes. Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales. 





HOTEL DIRECTORY. 





DROITWICH : England’s Brine Baths Spa. 
24 Hours from London. Central for all districts. 


UXURIOUS Modern Baths and Swimming Baths. 
Supplied by NATURAL BRINE SPRINGS. 
Unequalled fortreatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, 4c. 
Country. 
(post free) from J. 
Offices. Droitwich. 


Lovely 
Good Hotels. Golf. Illustrated Booklet 
H. Hollyer, 48, Corbett Estate 





Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Large Lounge, Dining Billiard, Smoking and Writing 
Rooms. Private Suite of Apartments. Bedrooms with 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 
Electrie Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and 
Brown Trout Fishing. Reserved to Visitors free of charge. 
First-class Golf Links (18 Holes) encircle the Hotel. 


Excellent and Safe Bathing. 
Own Laundry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Engineer), 
Private Bakery. For full particulars apply to the Manager, 











ALDERSHOT. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL. 
The oldest established in the town. 

Close to Artillery, Badajos, Talavera and Salamanca 

acks, also Cavalry Barrack Gates. Five minutes from 

South Camp and Aldershot Town Station. Excellent 

cuisine. Attendance perfect. Terms on application, and 
most moderate, Telephone No. 17. 

A. HEARNE, Proprietor. 
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RAMSGATE. 


The Granville Hotel. 


Beautifull vee art on the high cliffs overlooking Sea 
and Public Gardens. A magnificent posit: ion. The most 
comfortable Seaside Hotel on the South Coast. 

Excellent and complete Turkish Bath, with Sea Water 
Plunge; also Ozone and other Baths. Hot and Cold Sea 
Water in Bath Rooms. Electric Light everywhere. 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 





Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.E.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 





Medical, Auah: Navy & Public 
School Examinations. 
Mr. WIL LIAM H. TAYLOR 


lst LL.B. London.) 


Coaches for all ‘Eee Examinations for Public 
Is, etc. ete. 


2, Middle Temple Lane, London, EC. 
SE 
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PRINCESS | HELENA COLLEGE 


President—H.R. ms yn . Tbe Ess CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—MISS PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL forthe Daughters of 

Gentlemen. Special attention to Languages. 
English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if re- 
quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 











SCHOOL OUTFITS 82: 


Underwear 


LTD., 








SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED SEVENTY YEARS. 
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HUGH REES, Ltd., 


Military and Naval Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 


5, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. 








PROBSTHAIN & CO. 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers. 
4I, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Large Stock of Oriental Books—India, China, 
Japan. Africa, Persia, Turkey. 
Oriental Grammars and Dictionaries. 
Special Catilogues post free on application. 








‘‘The Shipbuilder’ 


Price 6d. net. 
The Quarterly Journal of The Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering and Allied Industries. 
(Published 15th January, 15th April, 15th July, & 15th October.) 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


THE ‘OLYMPIC’ & ‘TITANIC’ 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR NUMBER 


OF “THE SHIPBUILDER.’ 
NOW READY. Price 2- net. (post free 2/4) 











Contains full particulars, plans and special pre 
illustrating these, the largest vessels in the World 
Limited Edition Copies should be secured at once. 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House 2 
Victoria Emhankme nt, W.C. 


“ To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 
And Military News, 


London, Catcutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly Review of Indian “a Matters, 
bs printed in India 
By far the sm: urtest little service’ paper published in 
the Indian Empire.’ 


Epitor: CAPTAIN JAMES WYNESS. 


London Managing Editor: C. GILBERT-Woop, F.R.G.S. 








“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL.” 


QUARTERLY. Price 2s. 6d. Net. 
Published by Authority of the Army Council, and 
under ane Direction of General Sir J.D. P, French, 
G.C K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel of 19th Hussars, 
Inspec al General of the Fo orces, assisted by Lieut.- 
General Sir R. 8. 8. Baden- Powell, K.C.B ,K.C.V.O. 
JANUARY, APRII,, JULY and OCTOBER. 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk Street, W,C. 




















ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 
Established 46 Years. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 20, VESEY ST. 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Recognised at home and abroad as the leading 
Military and Naval periodical in the United States. 


Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 









FRANCIS EDWARDS (Bookseller), 
Has now removed to larger premises, at 
75, High Street Marylebone, London, W., 


And has on view 100,000 volumes of books in 
all classes of literature arranged and grouped for 
easy reference. Special Catalogues, Books on 


India, Naval and Military Literature, &c., &c. 











“THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA.” 

















P This old-established Publica-] Price 
Published | tion appears Jan., April, July 
0 1 and Oct. Rn each yest. and 2/6 
arterly. | can now be obtained direct 
“ y from the London Publisher. Net. 
SIMLA: United Service Institution of India. 
LONDON: C. Gilbert-Wood, Norfolk House, W C, 
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(C, GILBERT-WOOD., F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., M.J.1., 
Sole Proprietor’. 
Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
Lithographic & Letterpress Printers, etc. ns 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
SOLE Advertisement Contractors to this Journal and 
also to most other Official Service Publications. 
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MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Patron - - H.M. THE KING. 
The Society maintains the Training Ship 
‘*Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions ay 3 a gratefully received 
Secretary, Lieut. H XT. A. BosanQutT, R.N., 
Clarks Place, Bishopsgate, E.C. 









Hundreds of old Soldiers 


are helped every year by 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 
FUNDS and partly-worn clothing are URGENTLY 


NEEDED. Cheques should be crossed “' Barclays’, 
a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 


Hon. Chief ecretary, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 











Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, S.W. 









|THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 
To help the Wives and Families 
— of Soldiers and Sailors. — 


Secretary, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 












The Royal Army 

Temperance Association. 
The Association consists of Soldiers of all 
ranks and denominations, united for the 


promotion of sobriety in the British Army 
at home and abroad, 


47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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Lydd Camp, from a height of 1200 feet. 





The Royal Pavilion at Aldershot from a height of 600 feet. 
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The Royal Pavilion at Aldershot from a height of 600 feet. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.-NEW MEMBERS. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 

November :— 

Captain A. D. M. Browne, The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster 
Regiment). 

Lieutenant G. Flemming, West Riding Regiment. 

Captain C. O. C. Hunt, R. F. A. 

Second-Lieutenant L. W. W. Buxton, R. F. A. (T.F.). 

Captain H. L. Stevens, Welsh Regiment. 

Captain F. M. Browne, R.E. 

Lieutenant M. C. Heenan, Leinster Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant B. W. W. Gostling, Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain C, de Putron, Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Captain M. H. Soames, London Rifle Brigade. 

Colonel P. W. Hendry, V.D., Commanding Highland Light In- 
fantry Brigade. 

Captain L. C. Arbuthnot, late Suffolk Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant R. P. Bullivant, 1st County of London (Middle- 
sex) Yeomanry. 

Second-Lieutenant D. R. H. P. Salomons, R.E. (T.F.). 

Captain N. W. Webber, R.E. 


II._GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1911. 
The following additional Essays have been received :— 


xiv. ‘‘ All things are ready, if our minds be so.”’ 
xv. ‘“ Erst Wagen dann Wagen.”’ 
xvi. ‘* The Smith he forged me a faulchion good, that can steel 
like cloth divide.’’ 
xvii. ‘‘ Sincerity and Moderation.’’ 
xviii. ‘* Vel pax vel bellum.” 


The writer of No. x. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas a coups de lois,’ etc., is 
informed that his addendum was -eceived in time for 
insertion. 

III._GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, (Naval) for 1912. 

The following Subject has been selected by the Council for the Essay 
for 1912, Viz. : 

‘‘What is the war value of oversea commerce? How did it affect 
our naval policy in the past, and how does it in the present day?” 
IV.—_THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

The Council have decided to admit, free to the Museum, members 
of the National Reserve on production of their badge of membership. 
V.—LECTURES. 

Members desiring to deliver lectures in the theatre, or contribute 
papers to the JourNAL, are requested to submit them for the perusal of the 
Council through the Secretary. The Council specially hope that they may 
receive the offer of lectures on naval subjects. 
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VI._IMPORTANT DISCUSSION. 

A discussion will take place at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, January 17th, 
1912, on “‘ The Immediate Requirements of thé Territorial Force, Especi- 
ally as regards Recruiting.”” The Chair will be taken by Colonel the 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue, K.C.B., A.D.C. 

As there will be a considerable number of speakers, Members desiring 
to take part in the debate should send in their names a few days before- 
hand to the Secretary. 


VII._MUSEUM PURCHASE FUND. 
This Fund has been formed for the purpose of purchasing suitable 
exhibits which are from time to time offered to the Museum. 
Subscriptions already acknowledged a a £0 66 
General Sir W. H. Seymour, K.C.B._... ie ak pO 


VIII.-ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 
(6379 A set of coloured plates of costume of the Royal Navy and 
& Marines, coloured by C. H. Martin, and published by An- 
6380). drews & Co., in 1835, as follows :— 
1. Portrait of His Majesty, King William IV. 2. Lieu- 
tenants. 3. Midshipmen. 4. Flag officers. 5. Captains. 
6. Surgeons. 7. Pursers and Captain’s Clerk. 8. Captain, 
Flag officer, and Commander (undress), 9. Masters. 10. 
Gunners, Boatswains and Carpenters. 11. Mates. 12. Mas- 
ter of the Fleet and Physicians. 13. Volunteers of the 1st 
Class and Volunteers of the 2nd Class. 14. Royal Marines, 
Subalterns, 2nd Lieutenant carrying Divisional Colours. 
15- Royal Marine Artillery (Officers). 16. Royal Marines 
(Field officers). 
It should be noted that the facings of the Royal Navy in 
this set of prints are red. 


(6381). Model in silver of the Brazilian battleship, ‘‘ Minas Geraes.”’ 
The Braziliaa first-class battleship, ‘‘ Minas Geraes,”’ 
is of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ type, and was built by Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., at their Elswick 
Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She was laid down in 1907, 
and completed early in 1910. She is 530 feet long, 83 
feet broad, has a maximum draught of 28 feet, and dis- 
places 21,200 tons. She has twin screws; her machinery 
was constructed by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., and her boilers 
by Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., the intention 
being to develop 23,500 horse-power with forced draught, esti- 
mated to give her a speed of 21 knots per hour. However, 
during her trials she attained a maximum of 22.29 knots per 
hour. In addition to oil fuel, she has a total coal capacity of 
2,350 tons, and her steaming radius at ten knots is 10,000 
miles. Her armament consists of twelve 12-inch s5o-calibre 
guns, twenty-two 4.7 in. guns, and eight 3-pounders: she 
is protected by Krupp armour, the main belt being 9 ins. 
thick; and she carries a complement of g00 men. 


This silver model of the vessel was presented by the 
builders to H.M. The Queen.—Deposited by H.M. The 
Queen. 
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(6382). A Pastel Portrait by J. Russell, R.A., of Cornet William 
Berners, Light Horse Volunteers of London and West- 
minster, executed in 1797.—Given by W. T. Berners, Esq. 


(6383). A Coloured Engraving of the Loyal Associated and Volun- 
teer Corps of Westminster, published in 1799, after R. R. 
Porter, and engraved by M. Place.—Given by W. T. Berners, 
Esq. 

(6384). A Coloured Engraving of the Loya) Associated Ward and 
Volunteer Corps of the City of London, published in 1799, 
after R. R. Porter, and engraved by M. Place.—Given by 
W. T. Berners, Esq. 


(6385). Model of H.M.S. “ Lion.’’ 

This ship was built at Deptford in 1738, and carried 
an armament of 60 guns and a crew of between 400 and 
500 men. 

In 1745 she fought an indecisive action with the 
‘* Elizabeth,’’? a French 64-gun ship, which had been detailed 
to escort the Young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, to 
Scotland, and in the engagement lost 55 killed and 107 
wounded, of whom 7 ultimately died—the French at the 
same time losing 65 killed and 136 dangerously wounded. 
In 1747 she took part in Hawke’s victory over the French 
(Commodore de 1’Etenduére) off Finisterre; was present at 
the attack on Guadeloupe in 1759; and took part in the 
capture of Belle Isle in 1761. 

The model was made by Mr. A. Hunt, of Southwark. 
—Presented by E. E. Rushworth, Esq. 

(3368). An Oil Painting by Thomas Hemy, and exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1911, entitled ‘‘ Discipline,’’ ‘‘ The Wreck 
of the Transport ‘Abercrombie Robinson’ in Table Bay, 
1842.’’—Deposited. 

(3369). 5 Oil Paintings depicting Admiral Lord Hood’s Victories 
over the French in the West Indies. 1781-1782.1—Deposited 
by Captain Hon. H. L. A. Hood, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., 
R.N. 

(3370). Light Company Sword of the Wigan Infantry Volunteers, 
1803, bearing the name of Lieutenant Thomas Lowe.—De- 
posited. 
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November, 1g1r. 


The History of the Spur. By Charlies de Lacy Lacy. 4to. 10s. 6d. Illus 
trated. (The Connoisseur.) London, 1911. 

Régles Générales pour l’emploi des grandes Unités de Guerre. Traduit 
de I’Italien par le Capitaine Revol, de l’Etat Major de l’Armée. 8vo. 
2s. 4d. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle.) Paris, 1911. 

Emploi des Compagnies Cyclistes. By Major L. Collyns, Belgian General 
Staff. 8vo. 1s. 4d. (Wesmael-Charlier.) Namur, 1909. 


1 Further particulars of these pictures will be published in a subse- 
quent JOURNAL. 
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German for Military Students. By F. G. Zimmermann. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented). (Hugh Rees, Ltd). London, 1g911. 

Décret du 28 Mai, 1895 portant réglement sur le Service des Armées en 
Campagne. Edition mise 4 jour jusqu’ en Octobre, 1910. 32amo. 1s. 
(Berger-Levrault et Cie). Paris, 1910. 

A Military Word and Phrase Book.—Sammlung Militirische Ausdriicke 
By Professor F. Sefton Delmer. Crown 8vo. (Presented). (A. Bath). 
Berlin, 1912. 

Fore and Aft—-The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
8vo. 16s. Illustrated. (Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd). London, 1912. 

The Battle of the Boyne, together with an account based on French and other 
unpublished records of the War in Ireland (1688-1691), and of the 
formation of the Irish Brigade in the Service of France. By Demetrius 
C. Boulger. 8vo. 21s. Illustrated. (Martin Secker). London, 1911. 

Tirah, 1897. By Col. C. E. Callwell. 8vo. 5s. (Constable & Co). 
London, 1911. 

The Campaign in Virginia and Maryland, June 26th to September 20th, 
1862. (Special Campaign Series). By 2nd Lieut. E. W. Sheppard. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (George Allen & Co., Ltd). London, 1911. 

The Great Duke. By W. H. Fitchett. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. (Smith, 
Elder & Co). London, 1911. 

Correspondance Militaire du Maréchal Moltke. 5 vols. 8vo. 43s. 6d. 
Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris n.d. 

Curry and Rice on Forty Plates, or the Ingredients of Social Life at Our 
Station in India. By Capt. G. F. Atkinson. 4th Edition. Imp. 8vo. 
21s. Illustrated. (Presented). (W. Thacker & Co). London, 1911. 

Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. 1. The Christian Roman Empire and 
the Foundation ef the Teutonic Kingdoms. With 1 vol. Maps planned 
by J. B. Bury. Edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney. 8vo. 
20s. (University Press). Cambridge, 1911. 

The Ocean Empire: its Dangers and Defences. By Gerard Fiennes. 8vo. 
6s. (A. Treherne & Co, Ltd). London, 1911. 

1809—De Ratisbonne 4 Znaim. By Captain E. Buat. 2 vols. and 1 vol. 
Maps. 8vo. 18s. (R. Chapelot et Cie), Paris, 1909. 

Military History Examinations— Questions on Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 
from 23rd August to End of October. By Lt.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. (Presented). (Forster Groom & Co., Ltd). London, 
IgIt. 

Extracts from the Digest of Service Fifth Fusiliers. The Continuation of 
Cannon’s Historical Record, 1837-1910. 8vo. (Presented). (5th Fusi- 
lier Printing Press). Gharial, 1911. 

Imperial Telegraphic Communication. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. (Presented). (P. S. King & Son). London, 1911. 

The Writing on the Wall. Interpreted by ‘‘ Daniel.’? Crown 8vo. 1s. (Pre- 
sented).. (Hugh Rees, Ltd). London, 1gr11. 

Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. By Julian S. Corbett. 8vo. 9s. 
(Presented). (Longmans, Green & Co). London, rogr1t. 

Les Transformiations de la Guerre Par le Chef d’Escadron J. Colin. Crown 
8vo. 3s. (Presented). (Ernest Flammarion). Paris, 1911. 

Story of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5. From 23rd August to End of 
October, 1904—Part 2. By Lt.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker. 8vo. 5s. (Pre- 
sented). (Forster Groom & Co., Ltd). London, rg1t. 

Catechism on the Field Engineering Manual (3rd Edition, 1911). By A. W. 
Sharpe. 8vo. 4s. (Presented). (Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd). London, 1911. 
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COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA. 
By Captain E. Rason, R.N. 


On Wednesday, October 25th. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noer, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 





See map facing page 1569. 


‘* The discovery of a maritime intercourse with the Great Empire of 
Russia and the consequent extension of commerce and navigation, being 
justly regarded by historians as the first dawn of the wealth and naval 
preponderance of England, it has attracted the first attention in a National 
collection.”’ 


I ASK you for a patient and tolerant attention to my lecture. 
Inthe first part, because the theory which I am propounding is new 
and the facts by which I hope to prove it have not hitherto been 
assembled in a manner to make this theory appear an evident 
truth. In the second part of my lecture because the facts are 
mostly new to this generation; though well-known truisms to 
our ancestors and our grandparents, but forgotten in the present 
day. The consequences to be deduced from the historical oc- 
currences when placed in proper sequence, are, | believe, abso- 
lutely new, and have not been stated before; they certainly 
surprised me as they gradually unfolded themselves through 
a course of study of the subject during a considerable time, 
and I must expect that they will have a greater effect on you, 
as I have but the short time of one hour to communicate the 
facts on which I base my conclusions, and to deduce the results. 
VOL. LV. 5A 
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The third part of the lecture is more of the present day, and 
is merely insisting on an idea which is already as it is termed 
“‘in the air.” 

The first communication between England and Russia 
which can be confidently asserted was in the reign of Canute 
the Great; the evidence is, however, purely circumstantial. 

The sum of most people’s knowledge of Canute is that he 
sat by the sea-shore and ordered the sea to stop, to reprove the 
flattery of his followers. 1 do not think that his followers were 
altogether flattering him, they partially believed what they as- 
serted, for Canute had done such wonderful things in his life 
that in those superstitious days they might easily have believed 
he had wonderful power. ; 

Of England at that time Professor Freeman, in his His- 
torical Geography of Europe, says: ‘‘England was for a moment 
the centre, and Winchester the Imperial City of a Northern 
Empire which might fairly claim place beside the Old and 
New Rome. England, Denmark, and Norway had a single 
king whose supremacy further extended over the rest of Britain, 
over Sweden and a large portion of the Baltic Coast.’’ Canute 
was one of the foremost men, if not the very foremost man of 
his time, says Dr. Stubbs in his Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. No potentate of the time came near him except the King 
of Germany, the Emperor with whom he was allied as an equal. 

England, to the throne of which Canute was elected, gave 
no signs in 1017 of the power to which Canute was to raise her. 
For seventeen fearful years she had been raided by any Norse 
Viking who cared to try his chance of ravage and loot amongst 
its disorganized people. The territorial army of those days 
only fought willingly near its home, county, or district, and 
the fighting forces were more conspicuous bv their absence 
when wanted, than by their presence; for the navy was in the 
same state as the army, utterly disorganized. England was an 
open gold mine to any Viking who had a few followers and 
some courage. Professor Maitland, speaking of that time, says 
that the sums extracted by the Norse Vikings under Ethelred 
were appalling. 

The amounts paid by Ethelred, together with the pay 
of Canute’s ships which went home, amounted to £200,000, and 
this does not include the losses by looting and raiding. In the 
12th century, the whole cultivated land in England was worth 
only £60,000, so that the Norse men took away in clear gold 
or silver three times the value of all the land in England. 

The condition of the people was desperate; holes in the 
ground, thickets in the forest—where no horses could go and 
where there was no loot to attract the Norse men—were the only 
places for the unfortunate people. The whole country was 
desolate; it was indeed, as Professor Maitland says, appalling; 
Daniel’s abomination of desolation was verily come to England. 

From the time of Canute’s election to the throne of England 
the country began to have peace. Ten years after Canute’s 
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coronation he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and it is stated 
that his treasury was so amply supplied with money, that he 
made a more magnificent appearance there than any Christian 
king who, in those days, had honoured Rome with his presence ; 
and he is reported to have spent and given away such large 
sums as filled-all Europe with amazement. 

Dunham, in his History of Denmark, says, ‘‘ How, con- 
sidering the splendid retinue which he kept, the magnificent 
presents which he gave, the churches and monasteries which 
he founded, Canute could still be called the Rich, is not easy 
to be conceived.”’ 

I would remind you that at the time that Canute was at 
Rome, the Emperor of Germany was there to be crowned; yet 
Canute even outshone the Emperor in his gifts, and in the 
magnificence of his court, and that at a time when one would 
think that the Emperor would be especially generous. 


Novgorod the Great. 


Let me for a moment change the scene, and call your atten- 
tion to the Great Empire of Russia, and especially to the situa- 
tion of the town of Novgorod. ‘‘ Who shall resist God or Nov- 
gorod the Great ?”’ is an old Russian proverb, speaking to the 
might and power of Novgorod. 

You will notice that Novgorod is accessible by water from 
nearly every part of the Empire. From the North furs, fish, 
and ivory came by water along the Lakes Ladoga and 
Onega, which stretch to within 100 miles of the White Sea. 
On the East and South-East the riches of India and China were 
brought up the Volga from the Caspian; then by a tributary, 
the Selejarovka, to Lake Selegeru, by portage from the lake 
to the River Pola, and thence to Lake Ilmen and Novgorod. 
But the most famous route was the Varangian Waterway used 
by Norse pilgrims to the Holy Land, by soldiers for the Varan- 
gian Guard at Constantinople, as well as by merchants with 
trade, and Russian hosts marching to attack the Imperial City. 
This route was well known in the days of Canute as the high 
road to the Holy land and the East. The route passed from 
Novgorod by the IImen and river Lovatch; then across a portage 
to the Dwina; up a tributary of that river, the Kasplay, then 
by a portage to the Dneiper, along the Dneiper to Kieff, and 
then by a portage over the 9 cataracts of the Dneiper, and so to the 
Black Sea. 

In the 8th and oth centuries, Russian merchants were found 
in Spain on the West, and in Balk on the East. Treaties of 
commerce had been made between the Russian princes and the 
court of Constantinople, years before the days of Canute. 

Under Vladimir the Great, Russia was nearly as large as 
it is to-day; the sons of Viadimir—Yaroslav the wise and Mis- 
tislav—governed the land of Russia between them. Mistislav, 
who ruled the eastern half, had in 1016 broken the power of the 
Khozars, being helped by a general of the Byzantine Army, 
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the Emperor, Basil II., baing in alliance with the Russian 
prince. The Khozars held at that time all the land between the 
Straits of Kertch and the Caspian Sea, and, as at that time the 
Saracens stopped the trade by Aleppo, the goods from India 
and China could not reach Constantinople; but the clearing 
of the Khozars from the route by the Caspian enabled the goods 
to come by that road. 

The trade from China came from Pekin, then called Nan- 
kin, on either side of the Talka Makram desert, lately explored 
by Dr. Stein; perhaps through some of the curious cities the 
remains of which he discovered, then through Kokand, or Kash- 
gar, by Balk or Samarcand, and so to Merv and to the Caspian 
Sea. At Kertch it may have parted; at any rate the Russian 
trade followed the Crimea to Cherson, then up the Varangian 
Waterway to Kieff and Novgorod. From Novgorod the mer- 
chants went by the River Volkoff to Lake Ladoga, then by the 
Neva into what is now the Gulf of Finland, and so to Sweden; 
then to Denmark, and on to Europe. It was too unsafe to cross 
the Baltic on account of Viking Pirates; some few ships did so, 
but it was not often. 


Canute’s New Trade Ronte. 


When, however, Canute had taken Semland, captured the 
pirate stronghold of Jomsburg, and seized Rugen and Oéesel 
Islands, he held such a command of the Baltic that piracy 
ceased. He had, when in Rome, obtained from Conrad the 
town and district of Schleswig, in which was a short route 
overland from one sea to the other. Then, as soon as the Baltic 
became free from Vikings, the trade from Novgorod came to 
Pskoff by the River Schelon with only one portage, and from 
Pskoff by Lake Tchudo, and the river Embach—on which Yaro- 
slav had just built the town of Uriev—to Lake Vereg, thence by 
the Rivers Felleng and Taurig to Pernau. The whole distance 
from Pskoff could be made by water, in the spring, without 
a portage. The ships which sailed from Pernau or from Oesel 
Island went to Schleswig, the goods were carted over the small 
distance of 4 miles to the Trema, and from thence down the 
river Trema and Eider to the sea, and by sea either to Bruges 
or to London. It was in the reign of Canute, you may remem- 
ber, that London replaced Winchester as the Capital City of 
England. 

Along Canute’s route have been found numbers of silver 
coins of the reign of Canute, and of Ethelred, as well as cf 
Eadger, and along the Varangian Waterway Arabic coins have 
been found in large amounts, as well as those of Canute and 
Ethelred. Near Veliki Luk, over 200 pounds weight of Arabic 
coins have been found in one place. At Mogilev, coins of 
Canute, Ethelred, and Constantinople have been found together 
with coins from Samarcand, Merv, and Balk. 

With all this evidence before us I think that we may go 
further than Professor Oman did in his last book, ‘‘ England 
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before the Norman Conquest,”’ and say that the trade of Canute 
was with and through Russia. It was this trade which made 
the people of Denmark and England so rich, and Canute’s 
treasury so well filled. 

It is even possible that Canute may have made a corner in 
furs, and it is well known that, when he was at Rome, he, by 
full payments, opened all the passes of the Alps, free of toll, 
to his merchants and pilgrims; so that we may credit him 
with looking ahead in his policy and making all the arrangements 
he could to take this valuable trade from Sweden and place it 
in the hands of the Danes and English. 

As soon as Canute opened the shorter and much quicker 
route by the Baltic and Schleswig, it was like opening a dam 
on a river. The trade which had been slack before, suddenly 
broke out into new life. We know that Kieff was at that time, 
or a little after, on a par with Constantinople in its riches, its 
luxury, and its wealth; and that Novgorod and Pskoff built 
for themselves magnificent Cathedrals ornamented with the best 
Byzantine art and designed and built by Byzantine architects, 
besides many churches and monasteries. 

This trade probably lasted 20 years, but, when Canute died, 
his Empire fell to pieces or was divided; no one part was strong 
enough to keep the pirates in check, and it finally ceased with 
the capture of England by William Ist. 

When the trade of the Baltic grew less, Novgorod launched 
out into expeditions to the North, extending her sway over the 
Lapp and Finnish tribes at the entrance to the Northern Dwina. 
One of her Governors, named Mathiu, repaired the monastery 
of St. Nicolas, the oldest monastery in the north, and placed 
in it a monument to his son, who had been drowned at sea. 
Situated as it is on the extreme mouth of the southern branch 
of the Dwina, Nicolas monastery is isolated, even to-day on 
the low sandy shores of a small port, surrounded on the land 
side by boundless forests, with but very little land for tillage, 
and separated from Archangel by the shallow and narrow 
branch of the Dwina; were it not for the monastery, it could 
not even to-day be taken for the entrance to a rich and power- 
ful Empire. 


The Discovery of Russia by Richard Chancellor. 


After an interval of 500 years, England was again in a bad 
plight. The Roman Catholic countries of Spain and Portugal 
were ep rich and powerful, from their valuable trade 
with the East and West Indies and America. In England 
we had only a small trade in the Mediterranean with Chios and 
Leghorn ; but in 1551 the Turks took Chios, and were so strong 
in the Mediterranean that the fleets of the Emperor, the Pope, 
and Venice, could not oppose them, so that our small trade was 
stopped. 

In England nearly all the land was down in grass for 
sheep; corn was often at famine prices, and had to be im- 
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ported. Goldsmith, in his Animated Nature, says the whole 
country of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth could not 
produce 2,000 horse for the cavalry. 

The state of the English commerce is well described by 
Clements Adam (the guardian of the Royal pages), in his Life 
of Richard Chancellor. In the quaint words of those days he 
tells us :— 

‘* At what time our merchants perceived the commodities of England to 
be in small request with the peoples and countries about us, and near 
unto us, and that those merchandises which strangers in the time and 
memory of our ancestors did earnestly seek and desire are now neglected, 
and the price thereof abated, although carried by us to their own ports, 
and all foreign merchandise in great account and their prices wonderfully 
raised; certain grave citizens of London, men of wisdom, began to think 
within themselves how this mischief could be remedied.” 


The result of the thinking of these merchants was that three 
ships were fitted out to attempt the discovery of a northern 
passage to Cathay. The ships were the ‘‘ Bona Esperanza,”’ 
‘* Bonadventure,’’ and the ‘‘ Bona Confidentia.”’ ir Hugh 
Willoughby was in command of the fleet with Richard Chan- 
cellor as second. The latter was a protégé of Sir Henry Sydney, 
the father of the better-known Sir Philip Sydney. 

The ships were to rendezvous at Wardhouse, in Norway, 
in case of parting, but only Chancellor reached Wardhouse ; 
the other vessels were blown away when trying to enter, and 
wandered to and fro in the desolate Arctic Ocean, finding no 
people on any of the inhospitable shores at which they touched, 
finally dying of cold in the harbour of Arcina, where they could 
not even find wood to make fires. 

Chancellor was more fortunate; he met a boat with fisher- 
men who lived near the Nicolas Monastery, and consequently 
remained there all the winter. The shores which Chancellor 
discovered were as low, inhospitable, and hopelessly barren, 
except for the interminable forests, as those which Willoughby 
visited; but, more fortunate than his leader, Chancellor hit on 
the Nicolas Monastery, the only one except Slovetski and Pes- 
chenga on all the length of those terrible coasts. Finding such 
a fine and rich building on a shore remarkable for its destitu- 
tion, Chancellor had evidence that he was at the entrance of 
a country which might give a good return for his trade. Mil- 
ton tells us that the discovery of Russia made by way of the 
Northern Ocean first of all men by the English, might have 
seemed an enterprise almost heroic, if any higher end than the 
excessive love of trade, traffic, and gain had animated the design. 
Yet 200 years later, when the results of the enterprise were 
more fully known, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
our ancestors of that time had a different opinion. In a Cen- 
tenary Geography of Travels prepared by Pinkerton in 1808, 
the first place is given to Russia because :— 

“The discovery of a maritime intercourse with the Great Empire of 
Russia and the consequent extension of commerce and navigation, being 
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justly regarded by historians as the first dawn of the wealth and naval 
preponderance of England, it has attracted the first attenfion in a National 


cellection.”’ 


What Milton could not know, our later ancestors fully ap- 
preciated. That it was the rich trade with, as well as the help 
of, our friend Russia through 200 years, which enabled England 
to rise to the power which she has attained to. The Quarterly 
Review, which is not given to sentimentality, said in 1818, when 
reviewing a book on Russia :— 

‘* Let us not, on the mere possibility that Russia may one day become 
too powerful, dissolve our Union with a nation from whom we now derive 
and are likely to derive increasing benefits.” 


Coming back to 1553, we find that the trade with Russia 
was extraordinarily useful to England. The ship in which the 
first Russian ambassador came to England, had over £20,000 
worth of cargo, and we know that the company in Russia were 
making, sometimes 2,000 per cent., and often 200 per cent., 
while in one very bad year the agent apologises because he could 
not make more than 40 per cent. It is a curious thing to notice 
that the first Russian ambassador to England was of a Scotch 
descent, Napier by name, but his family must have been a long 
time in Russia, for he appears to have been to all intents and 
purposes a Russian. 

The goods which we received in return for our trade, were 
of immense benefit to England; they were just the things which 
a nation about to launch out on the sea wanted; flax for clothes, 
hemp for canvas, ropes, rigging, and hawsers, spars for ships— 
splendid ones go feet long and two feet in diameter at the 
smallest end—tallow for greasing the spars and the bottom of 
the ships; all of it raw material direct from the place of origin. 

In the wonderful outbreak of adventurous voyages which 
immediately followed the discovery of Russia—the fitting out 
of Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, etc.—these supplies direct from 
Russia must have been of the greatest value; we were entirely 
independent of our rivals; even cheap salt beef was brought 
from Russia. The promoters and financiers of these glorious 
expeditions were the same men who were the originators of the 
discovery of Russia—Sir Henry Sydney who introduced Chancel- 
lor to the Russian expedition, his son Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, Sir George Barnes, etc.—so that the very necessary 
question of finance, as well as the details of supply, connect 
Russia with the rise of our naval power. But the story of the 
wonderful deeds of the later heroes quite outshone the prosaic 
details of mere merchants, so that the voyages of Frobisher, 
Hawkins, Drake, Grenville, and all the wonderful seamen of 
those days quite overshadowed the fact that it was owing to the 
discovery of the Northern Route to Russia that the English 
naval power arose. Almost negligible at the commencement of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the English Navy was at the end of her reign 
the most powerful naval force afloat. 
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And, what is of infinitely more consequence to us in the 
present day, England was safe from the power of Spain and 
the Inquisition. 


Russia Freed from the Fear of Poland. 


By the great deeds which had followed the opening of 
trade with Russia, England had arrived at a might and power 
at sea, which removed all chance of any compulsory change of 
religion; but with Russia it was not'so. Russia had her trials 
to come; Poland, the great proselytizing power of the East, 
bore much the same relation to Russia as Spain had borne to 
us. The Poles, when they captured Russian towns, often put 
the Orthodox clergy to the sword, and tried to make the inhabit- 
ants turn from their religion. 

After the end of the Rurik dynasty in 1600, there was an 
interregnum in Russia during which the Poles very nearly 
succeeded in conquering and holding Russia. It is good to 
know that during this period England was helping Russia not 
only with arms, ammunition, and supplies, but also with troops. 
At the disastrous battle of Kusshneff, near Moscow, 1,500 
British cavalry repulsed 8,000 Polish cavalry four times and 
nearly saved the day, which was lost, according to Russian ac- 
counts, by the treachery of German hired troops. 

We find James I. sending money over to the first Romanoff, 
Michael Theodorovitch, as well as an ambassador to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with Gustavus Adolphus, in which our naval 
power would give our ambassador Sir John Merrick considerable 
help. Some Dutch ambassadors were also sent to assist, but 
they retired hopeless of any result and left to Merrick the credit 
of arranging the treaty. Poland asked James I. for assistance 
and troops in 1619, but James, when he knew they were to be 
used against Russia, refused; yet numbers of British troops 
were fighting on the side of Russia. 

When the Commonwealth was proclaimed in England 
Alexis Michaelovitch, the then Tsar of Russia, incontinently 
ordered all the English merchants out of Russia, but he ulti- 
mately let them stop at Archangel till Lord Carlisle was sent 
by Charles II. to petition for their pardon. 

We have accurate accounts, for that age, of Moscow and 
the Government of Russia, one from a member of the suite of 
Lord Carlisle, and the other from a priest of Aleppo, who 
accompanied the Patriarch of Antioch to Moscow and who 
recounts seeing the Earl of Carlisle in Moscow. 

Lord Carlisle was well received, and the whole suite were 
astonished at the glory of the court of the Russian Tsar, but 
some of the officials behaved in a very Chinese manner, which 
is not surprising considering that the Russians had been under 
the Tartar yoke but 200 years before. 

Lord Carlisle mentions in his address to the Tsar the great 
friendship which there had been between the two nations for 
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100 years, and how King Charles said that he would rather 
have the friendship of Russia, than all the wealth which the 
Indies brought to Spain and Portugal, and expressed his belief 
that many benefits would come to both nations from such a 
friendship. 

This was emphasized at the time, for Paul of Aleppo says 
that he saw 300 carts come from Archangel loaded with armour, 
swords. muskets—things which, he says, never came to Turkey. 

Just at this time Russia was relieved from any danger of 
being conquered by the Poles and being forced to abandon her 
religion. 

The Cossacks of the Ukraine (Ukraine means frontier) 
suddenly gave in their adherence to Russia; Paul of Aleppo 
gives us a very clear idea of what it was which led them to 
this step. 


‘* In the country of the Cossacks,’’ he says, ‘‘ Akmil (Bogdan Chimil- 
nitsky) has made his appearance, and has taken possession of these lands, 
and freed these millions of Orthodox believers from the power of the 
enemies of their faith, the accursed Poles; and why do I call them accursed ? 
Because they have shown themselves more debased and wicked than the 
corrupt worshippers of idols, by their cruel conduct to Christians, think- 
ing to abolish the very name of Orthodox. God perpetuate the Empire of 
fhe Turks for ever and ever, for they take of their impost and enter 
into no account of the religion of their subjects, Christians or Nazarenes, 
Jews or Samarians. Whereas these accursed Poles are not content with 
taxes and tythes from the brethren of Christ, though willing to serve 
them, but according to the true relation of their history they subjected 
them to the authority of the enemies of Christ the tyrannical Jews, who 
did not even permit them to build churches nor leave them any priests 
who knew the mysteries of their religion; but on the contrary, insulted their 
wives and daughters if they at all appeared abroad in the exercise of their 
religion.”’ 

The question of the supremacy of Russia was soon to be 
decided, and the Poles were to receive their due for the brutal 
manner in which they had treated the Cossacks. Peter the Great 
succeeded Alexis, and after studying the practical side of ship- 
building in Holland, came over to England to study the theory. 
The Tsar Peter, when he went back to Russia, took with him 
a large number of artificers, carpenters, shipwrights, and ships’ 
captains, to whom he paid good wages and whom he treated 
much better than he did his courtiers. There is no doubt that 
his visit was good for trade, for in 1707 in the spring, 50 sail 
of English merchant vessels left for Archangel. 

In the reign of Peter the Great, at the victory of Poltawa, 
which was won over Swedes and Poles, Russia freed herself 
from the fear of being overcome by proselytizing Poland, just 
as England had freed herself one hundred years and more be- 
fore by the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

This satisfactory result was entirely owing to the help 
which each country had rendered the other in the time of stress. 
England and Russia, by their friendship for each other, had 
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surpassed any expectations which they might have formed in 
the 16th Century, and had risen clear above Spain and Poland, 
the nations who wished to conquer them; they were now (1709) 
absolutely safe from any foreign ecclesiastical domination. 


Russia helps England with Troops. 


We have now but to follow for a time the ordinary incidents 
of two very friendly nations who occasionally have slight differ- 
ences of opinion; one or two particular incidents will require 
attention, such as the Partition of Poland, and the cause of the 
Treaty of Tilsit. 

It was the friendly instinct of the British people towards 
Russia more than the calculated diplomacy of her ministers 
which kept the two nations together, till this friendly instinct 
was dimmed by the poisonous gall of Polish refugees and Ger- 
man and French democrats just before the Crimean War. 

In 1714 we find Peter the Great in command of the com- 
bined fleets of England, Russia, Holland, and Denmark, flying 
his flag as admiral, but Sir John Norris took care that the 
British fleet should be in the van: the Tsar was in the centre. 

In 1717 it was thought that Peter was in alliance with Charles 
the XII. of Sweden to help the Pretender to invade England, 
but Peter proved to George Ist’s satisfaction that the rumour 
was not true. After the death of Charles XII. the English fleet 
was in the Baltic helping the Swedes, and George I. wanted to go 
to war with Russia and crush Peter; but the English people 
would not permit it; and we shall find later how, on two occa- 
sions, the opinion of the British nation prevented the calculated 
policy of ministers from forcing on a war between England and 
Russia. This friendship of the British nation for Russia was, 
no doubt, due to the number of British subjects who were em- 
ployed in Russia. 

The next few reigns in Russia were very short till Elizabeth 
the second daughter of Peter the Great came to the throne. 
She was a great admirer of England and we not only had a 
treaty of commerce but a treaty of alliance also. During the war 
in 1747 England subsidized Russia to obtain an army of 37,000 
troops which was employed in Holland. Later it was agreed 
that Russia was to keep ready on the frontiers of Livonia, an 
army of 47,000 troops besides 40 galleys to be used in the de- 
fence of Hanover if needed. For some reason, which I admit 
is not clear to me, we gave up the last treaty almost as soon as 
it was made, and joining the King of Prussia, found ourselves 
opposed to Russia in the Seven Year’s War; but the troops 
of the two nations never met in battle. 

Smollett, in his history of England says: 


“Thus the King of England exchanged the alliance of Russia, who 
was his subsidiary, and the friendship of the Empress, who was his old 
and natural ally, for a new connection with his Prussian Majesty who 
could neither act as an auxiliary to England nor as a protector to 
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Hanover ; and for that connection he paid such a price as never was before 
given by England to any poteniate.”’ 


When Elizabeth died, her successor, Peter II., stopped the 
war, and gave back Russia’s conquest; this so enraged the 
Russian people that Catherine, his wife, was encouraged tc 
seize the throne. 

Catherine was always a friend of the English, but it was 
more of the English people, than of the King or Government; 
and although the treaty of commerce had lapsed, and another 
could not be concluded for many years, this did not iinterfere 
with the English merchants in Petersburg, as they had more 
privileges without a treaty than they had with. On one occasion, 
when there had been heavy failures in Holland, and English 
merchants in Petersburg were badly hit, Catherine guaranteed 
their debts till they could obtain money to pay. When an 
English theatrical company came to Petersburg, Catherine went 
on the first night, declaring she was never so pleased as when 
she was amongst English people. 


Division of Poland and loss of the American Colonies. 


Poland was the Paradise of the Jews, for the Polish noble 
was too proud, and the serf too indigent and stupid to engage 
in industry. The Jews spread like a leprosy over the country, 
monopolizing every lucrative employment and excluding the 
peasantry from every chance of bettering themselves (Alison). 
If the Jews treated the Roman Catholic peasantry badly, what 
was to be expected by the Orthodox or the Lutherans but such 
treatment as has been described by Paul of Aleppo, and which 
called down the remonstrances of the Protestant Powers and 
the direct action of Catherine? 

Not yet very safe on her throne, Catherine could not but 
pay attention to the sufferings of the Orthodox in Poland, and 
in order to withstand the party attached to the policy of France, 
Spain, and the Pope, she determined to place her nominee on 
the throne of Poland when Frederick Augustus died; and not- 
withstanding that the courts of the allies of the Pope flooded 
Poland with money Catherine obtained her end. o sooner 
was Poniatowski, the nominee of Catherine, elected than France 
induced Turkey to make war on Russia. Catherine then had 
only Frederick the Great with her; Turkey was at war with her, 
and France and Spain were wishing to join in the war if they 
could only get the help of Austria. England was neutral; the 
British ministers would make no treaty with Russia which in- 
cluded assistance against Turkey either by arms or money, al- 
though a promise of 20,000 men to help in Portugal or Hanover 
was held out as a bait. 

Catherine then, at war with Turkey and fearing only too 
justly that Austria might jain the Bourbons, and thus all 
Europe, including the Turks, be against her, leaving her only 


1‘* History of Europe.” 
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Prussia as an ally and England neutral, was in a difficult posi- 
tion. 

At this moment a letter from Frederick the Great informed 
her that Austria was arming; then Catherine gave in, she could 
not face an alliance of Spain, France, Austria, and Turkey, 
unless she had a treaty of alliance with England. So the bait 
of a partition of Poland was thrown to Austria; the Emperor 
rose to the tempting morsel and the partition was decided. 
Catherine had by this means saved Russia and herself from a 
ruinous war with nearly all the European Powers and Turkey. 

England soon had reason to regret that she had not made 
a treaty with Russia. When her trouble with the American 
colonies broke out, she appealed to Russia for 20,000 men, but 
this was refused; first because there was no treaty, and secondly 
because Catherine thought that the coercion of the American 
colonies was against the wishes of the English people; 20,000 
men in America would have altered the conditions considerably, 
and it would only have been a continuation in America of 
the conditions in Europe in the 18th Century where, before the 
Seven Years War, we had used subsidized Russian troops in 
our wars with France. The Russian troops would have been 
a balance against the troops from France sent to help the Ameri- 
can colonies. 


Russia, England’s Traditional Ally. 


When Pitt came to power in 1783 we read that ‘‘he, in his 
foreign policy, decided to continue the traditional policy of 
England of friendship with Russia.’’ But when, after another 
war with Turkey, Russia wished to take a large portion of the 
North shore of the Black Sea, Pitt objected, thinking that Rus- 
sia was not so likely to give us trade to the same extent that 
Turkey did. Having a majority in Parliament Pitt prepared 
for war, made ready a fleet for the Baltic, sent an ultimatum to 
Catherine; the new King of Prussia was to help us with troops. 
All this stopped as suddenly as it arose; the people of England 
were against it, and, so that the ministry should know it, wrote 
their opinion on the corners of the streets and other places, and 
Pitt had to give in. 

When, in 1793, the war with Revolutionary France began, 
England and Russia took their proper places as leaders of the 
allies against France; England was to help with money and 
ships, and Russia would provide the troops, but fortunately 
Russia also sent us 12 ships of the line. 

These Russian ships of the line remained in English waters 
till 1797; as late as 1796 they formed a considerable portion 
of the fleet which under Admiral Duncan was appointed to de- 
fend the east coast of England from a raid by the French army 
in Holland, which was to be escorted by 16 ships of the line 
of the Dutch fleet. 

When Catherine died the Russian fleet was ordered home, 
and, by May Ist, 1797, only four ships were left, when suddenly 
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the Mutiny at the Nore broke out and Admiral Duncan found 
himself left with only two ships to blockade 16 Dutch ships 
of the line off the Texel. 


Prince Woronsov, the Russian ambassador, took the res- 
ponsibility of countermanding the Emperor Paul’s orders and 
kept the Peiesian fleet who, with the English squadron of Sir 
Roger Curtis, were the first reinforcements sent to Duncan, 
and saved the situation. Later, in 1799, a squadron of Russian 
ships of the line and 17,000 troops assisted at the capture of 
the Dutch fleet in the Texel, and the troops were afterwards 
camped in Jersey and Guernsey till the Emperor Paul joined 
Napoleon, at the time when his mind was giving way. 


It is curious to note that Lord Spencer, who was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of that time, was a!ways troubled because 
Russia had not enough ships of the line, whilst his grandson 
in 1892, also First Lord of the Admiralty, was worried on account 
of the increase of the number of Russian line of battle ships. 


There is one incident in the long war between England and 
Russia on the one hand, and France with her allies on the other 
hand, which has often been used by writers as evidence of the 
traditional enmity of Russia for England; this is the peace of 
Tilsit. I offer a few words from Alison’s history of Europe 
on this matter (Vol. 10). 


‘At the moment when the armies of Napoleon were crossing the 
Thuringian forests ten thousand English soldiers were embarked for South 
America. When war hung in the balance on the fields of Poland, five 
thousand English troops were sent to certain destruction amidst the 
cavalry of Egypt. Their united action, if thrown into the scale at 
Eylau would have driven the French Emperor across the Rhine, and 
induced, seven years before they occurred, the glories of Leipzic and Water- 
loo.”’ 


The English ministry refused the Emperor of Russia not 
only a subsidy but even the British guarantee to a loan which 
he was desirous of raising in the British dominions, unless it 
was accompanied by the cession of the custom house duties in 
Russia. 

It was the mistakes made by the British ministry which 
forced Russia to such straits as to be obliged to make a peace 
with France. The Russian Emperor was right when he pro- 
claimed that he was deserted by his ancient ally at the very 
moment when for its interests more than his own he was risk- 
ing his crown in a mortal struggle with the French Emperor. 


Misunderstanding between Russia and England. 


When England and Russia had emerged successfully from 
the war, Lanning was the first Minister, and his policy of 
opening up the East was based on friendship with Russia; 
Greece was freed by this means and we stopped the advance of 
Ibrahim Pasha on Constantinople in conjunction with Russia. 
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But on the death of Canning, we soon dropped back into the 
theory which Pitt had started in 1791: that it would be bad for 
our trade if we let Russia take too much of Turkey’s territory 
on the Black Sea. 

The suppression of the Revolution in Poland in 1832 and 
the part taken by Russia in helping Austria and Prussia to pre- 
serve peace in their countries, filled England with refugee 
Poles and German and Hungarian democrats. The Rev. Mr. 
Palmer, who was a brother of the first Lord Selborne, took an 
immense interest in Russia, as he wished to join the Greek 
church; writing to a friend in Russia in 1840 says: “‘It is true 
that almost everything from Russia comes doubly dyed in the 
religious and political gall of the Poles and of the German and 
French democrats.”’ 

It was the poison of this gall and the brochures of Sir John 
McNeil which led the friendly instinct of the English people for 
Russia astray at the time of the Crimean war. 

When Nicolas in 1848 tried to continue the conversations 
which Russia had held with us during the premiership of Can- 
ning, and offered to England the refusal of Egypt and an island 
in the Mediterranean in order that Russia should take the prin- 
cipalities (now Roumania) and that Servia and Bulgaria should 
be made independent principalities under the protection of 
Russia, we a refused; but time has shown that Nico- 
las was right. Fate has given us a protectorate over Egypt and 
an island in the Mediterranean, and if Russia has not obtained 
the whole of Roumania, the principalities of Bulgaria and Servia 
have become independent, looking to Russia for aid. 


Russia, the chief employer of British Shipping in the Black Sea. 


It will be curious to examine the question of the shipping 
of England in the Black Sea, and ascertain whether we have 
more shipping in the Russian or Turkish spheres of action. 

The shores of the Black Sea are divided into three spheres : 
the Russian sphere on the north; what may be called the Prin- 
cipalities’ sphere on the west; and the Turkish sphere on the 
south. Through the straits of the Bosphorus every year 
10,000,000 tons of the shipping of all nations enter; 4,000,000 
goes to Russia, three million odd to the Principalities, and three 
million to Turkey. 

If the percentage of the British portion of the total amount 
of shipping is found to be greater in the Russian sphere, then 
we may consider that the friendly instinct of the British people 
for Russia is right; if the reverse is the case, the calculated 
diplomacy of the ministry is right. 

Out of the four millions of shipping entering Russian 
ports over two million is British, or 50 per cent.; out of the 
three million tons of shipping entering Turkish ports, only the 
very small amount of 23,000 tons is British, or less than 3 
per cent. 
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Russia, England, and India. 


The fear of an attack on India has been one of the causes 
which has stirred the opinion in England about Russia. The 
first attacks on Russia were made by Mr. Urquart and Sir 
John MacNeil in 1835; they are mentioned by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson in an article written'by him to the Quarterly Review in 
1849; he says, referring to Sir John MacNeil’s brochures :-— 

‘* After the ample interval of 10 years’ probation do his positions, we 
ask, sustain their reputation? Can his arguments, flowing as they do in 
a clear and continued series of inductions, or his inferences, legitimate, nay, 
imperative, as they seem, be now quoted as standard authorities? We think 
not.” 

But it was these brochures with the poisonous gall of the 
Polish refugees which had done their work to dim the friendly 
instinct of the British people and made the Crimean War pos- 
sible. Later Sir Henry Rawlinson becomes in 1865, very fear- 
ful of Russia—almost in a panic, 


‘« If,” he says, ‘‘ there was danger from Russia 28 years ago, that danger 
has increased one hundred-fold to-day, yet, so far from being betrayed 
into any alarm, we seem, so far as the British public is concerned, to 
await the contact of the two Empires with supreme indifference.” 


It would appear that in 1865, the friendly instinct of the 
British nation had been cleared of McNeil’s brochures and the 
Polish poison, and we have to admit to-day that the British 
instinct in 1865 was right. We realise that Russia was as much 
bound to progress in Central Asia, until she met some strong 
power, as we were to advance in India before the Crimean War. 


To-day Russia and ourselves have touched hands across 
our friendship with France. To-day, with a Viceroy in India 
who thoroughly knows Russia, who, for some years Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, was afterwards in our Foreign Office, and is 
thus quite aware of the character of the nation who is on our 
frontier in India; we, instead of hearing panic reports of fear 
and war, listen to propositions for a railway to connect the two 
nations through Persia with a quiet assurance of safety. We can 
now say with our grandparents of 1818! : ‘‘Let not the two nations 
whose languages may some day divide the world interfere with- 
out necessity in each other’s harvests, but let the rivalry between 
them be who shall best govern the goodly fields which Provi- 
dence has entrusted them.’’ In fact we may go further and go 
back to the practice during the three hundred years before the 
Crimean War, when England and Russia were allied in a useful 
mutual assistance. We may make a treaty of alliance so bene- 
ficial to us as in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, so that each 
may help the other as we did in the old days, and, when doing 
so, give the thanks which are due to our mutual friend and 
peacemaker, FRANCE. 





1‘* Quarterly Review.” 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr. T. Miller Maguire, M.A., LLD.: I think it is an extremely 
daring thing on my part to begin a discussion on such a very exhaustive 
and instructive paper, before such a varied and learned assembly. I 
presume the silence on the part of the audience means at any rate, if 
not assent, that there is nobody here sufficiently skilful in the history 
of all mankind, which the author has just given us, to contradict his 
facts or his deductions. I think also that no one desires to say anything 
in this crisis of mankind, from the Shannon to the Yangtse Kiang 
which would tend, however remotely, to deprive us of an alliance which 
might be very necessary to us and very necessary for the world at large 
before very long. It is perfectly clear to-me that Russia is not dead 
beat yet. I have had the honour of being allowed to write an article 
recently on ‘‘ Resurgent Russia.’”’ I do not know whether the gallant 
officer who has just sat down will agree with me that, although Russia 
got very hard hit indeed in the Far East—far harder hit than $he is 
likely to get in the Far West, or the North-west—she will soon again 
be ready to play a part in European as well as Asiatic politics. I just 
leave that point for the consideration of the gallant officer, merely pre- 
mising that Russia has passed through tremendous crises again and 
again, and Moscow has been sacked and burned and the country traversed 
by hordes of invaders. But the Lecturer must not suggest that we 
never had any differences of opinion with Russia. That is going just 
a little too far. We have had strong differences of opinion with Russia 
on several occasions, and some severe conversations and wars. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


I cannot pass over several striking topics referred to in the lecture; 
for example, the general position of Scandinavia. Those Danes, Scandina- 
vians, Vikings, and Varangians, from that icy region, ventured to cross the 
German Ocean, and founded Kingdoms and ravaged countries and built 
towns, not only in England, but even in Ireland—Did they not build 
Dublin and Waterford? The ancestors of men here present met them 
in deadly strife, not only in Wessex and Northumbria, but at the mouth 
of the Liffey. They founded a Duchy in Normandy, which by reflex 
action founded another Kingdom in England. They founded a State in 
Sicily, and Varangians supported the declining Greek Empire in By- 
zantium or Constantinople. Again the Scandinavians did not stop there. 
Gustavus Adolphus was the champion of Germany and of North Germany 
as well as of the Protestant religion at the battles in the vicinity of the Elbe 
and the Saal in the middie of the 17th century. Then one of the most illus- 
trious warriors of all times was the Scandinavian Charles XII. The Lec- 
turer alluded to the Battle of Poltawa, which was one of the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world. Dr. Johnson compares Charles XII. with Alexander 
the Great. 

BRITISH AUXILIARIES, 


With regard to the fact mentioned by the Lecturer that Britons helped 
Russia in battles. It was a very common thing indeed for Britons to 
fight all over Europe in the 17th century. I think Gustavus Adolphus 
had no fewer than 30,000 Britons in his service during the thirty years 
war. I know there were 12,000 Scotch at the battle of the Lech, and a 
considerable portion of his Scottish army fought against Charles I., and 
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under Cromwell. Irish soldiers again helped the Austrians in the thirty 
years war, and Scotch and Irish murdered Wallenstein. 

With regard to Britons, the gallant officer belongs to a service with re- 
gard to which Burke said that the name of every ship was synonymous with 
enterprise and gallantry. He is too modest to dwell on what our navy 
did against Russia. I may remind the audience of the operations in 
the Baltic in 1801 and after the Peace of Tilsit, and the Crimean War. 

I quite admit that we were an ally of Russia when the Russian in- 

fantry first distinguished itself in that heroic resistance against the best 
soldiers of Napoleon at Eylau and Friedland, and again at Borodino. 
But the British navy was in the Baltic and in the Black Sea against 
Russia. 
Was not the conquest of Constantinople prevented by the British 
fleet? Has the Lecturer ever heard of Admiral Hornby? The forgetful- 
ness of this officer, considering all he can remember, and that he has com- 
pressed more history into three-quarters of an hour than I ever heard 
in three hours before! But even if we were afraid of Russia’s advance 
towards India—1885-1900—that need not influence our policy now that 
the whole posture of international politics has changed so materially. 

But Russia has done very great things indeed. The construction 
of the Siberian railway was a very great feat; the arrangements in con- 
nection with the supply of the troops in Manchuria during the Russo-Japan- 
ese War were, I think you must admit, a wonderful achievement. In 1811 
and 1812 I believe we were saved from defeat in the Peninsula by Russia. 
Napoleon hit upon the extraordinary design of leading all the other 
nations of Western Europe in one great horde against Russia. He con- 
sequently denuded Spain of the best French officers and troops. The 
result was that we were able to turn the tables completely on the French 
in the Peninsula in 1811-12 and 1813. Wellington himself ascribed his 
great success in 1811-12 very much to that incident. 


RUSSIAN CORN AND THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


Then there is one more question I want to ask. Are we not very 
much obliged to Russia to-day, having regard to the matters that are 
occurring in the Mediterranean? Would we not to-day be in a worse 
state than we were likely to be in a few weeks ago through the strikes 
of our own workmen? Do we not get 60 per cent. of our corn supplies 
from Russia? I believe the fact that the Russians helped us a few days 
ago, when they might have done us much harm, and the action of the 
Turks in ignoring the Declaration of London deserve our hearty thanks. 

At any rate, sir, I hope in this crisis of our affairs the Cabinet will 
not be led by any sophistry to put themselves in the position of turning 
Russia against us, and thereby, perchance, bringing about one of the 


greatest disasters in our history. 


Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B.: I venture to agree with Dr. 
Maguire in his view that there were very considerable historical omissions 
in the paper which Captain Rason has read, but I think those omissions 
can be very easily accounted for. The paper, as Dr. Maguire has told 
us, is full of historical information, and very likely the reader of the 
paper had some mercy on his audience and did not intend to keep us here 
for an hour or two in order to give us a more complete historical account 
of the rise, development and present condition of the Russian Empire 


and its foreign relations. 
VOL. LY. 5B 
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Personally I should very much iike to have heard him tell us some- 
thing about the foundation of the Empire which is believed by a great 
many people to have been due not to Russians, but to Scandinavians. 
The historical or legendary founder of the Russian Empire, Rurik, is 
considered by many people to have been a Scandinavian. 

Then with regard to the position of Poland, we could not possibly 
have got all relating to it in anything like intelligible detail, however 
abbreviated, within the limits of an afternoon’s, or perhaps two or three 


afternoons’ lectures. 
APPRECIATION OF RUSSIAN COURTESY. 


I am not at all able or inclined to go into these questions of high 
politics and foreign relations which have been touched upon both by the 
Lecturer and by Dr. Maguire; but I should like to take advantage of one 
of those opportunities which very rarely occur of expressing what I am 
sure is felt by very many of my brethren, viz., our cordial appreciation 
of the hearty kindliness with which we have always been met by Russians 
whenever we come across them during the course of our service abroad. 
I said on one occasion, when sitting by the side of Admiral Alexieff at 
dinner, how much we were indebted to him and his countrymen for the 
geniality and courtesy with which we had always been received; and he 
replied almost exactly in these words, ‘‘ We are only too glad to have 
an opportunity of returning the universal hospitality which we find through- 
out the British Empire in all parts of the world.’’ I do not think there 
is any officer in my own service who has had the experience that a good 
many of us have had of. coming into contact with the officers of the 
Russian navy during our service, not only abroad but also in England, 
who does not carry with him very grateful and pleasant reoollections of 


our intercourse. 


Major-General H.T. Arbuthnot, C.B.: After such a very instructive 
lecture I am sure everyone present must be convinced of the great friendli- 
ness which has existed for all time between Russia and ourselves. There 
have been times, not so many years ago, when panics have occurred. I 
remember a great panic about twenty-five years ago when we thought 
the Russians were going to attack us through Afghanistan. But we all 
had to realise that the Russians had a footing in Turkestan and were 
bound to go forward; because when once Europeans and those less 
civilized tribes in that part of Asia come in contact, the Europeans are 
bound to advance as the Asiatics are bound to go back. Therefore, I 
think the panic which occurred at the time I refer to was entirely un- 


called for. 


FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE BETWEEN BRITISH AND RUSSIANS. 


There is no doubt that the two Governments have often been at 
variance, but the people of Russia and England have always been friends. 
I can speak to that from personal experience, going back as far as the 
Crimean War. The armies during the Crimean War were perfectly friendly 
to one another. Although we did our best to kill each other, we were 
perfectly friendly. I remember on several occasions, after sorties from 
Sevastopol, when the two armies sent out men to bury the dead and 
bring in the wounded, that the Russian and English officers fraternised 
together in the most friendly manner. They exchanged cigars; they did 
not exchange vodka, because we had not any to give them; but when the 
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flag of truce was hauled down the officers of the two nations saluted 
one another, went back to their lines and began to try and kill each other 
just as they did before. About eighteen months ago I revisited the 
Crimea, and I gave a lecture in this room recounting my experiences 
during my visit to that part of Russia. I told you then of the extraordinary 
reception I met with from the Russian officers and the Russian regiment 
which was garrisoned in Sevastopol at that time. It happened to be one of 
the regiments which fought against us in the Crimea, and whenever they 
alluded to my presence amongst them they always referred to me as 
“‘ one time our enemy but now our friend.’’ They showed their friendli- 
ness to me personally in the most marked manner. 


I remember Captain Rason was kind enough to say a few words 
after that lecture, and that he emphasised from his own personal experi- 
ence what I had said with regard to the cordial manner in which he had 
always been received by the Russians; and to-day Sir Cyprian Bridge 
has just said the same thing. It is notorious that the services of the 
two nations, both naval and military, are as friendly as it is possible for 
them to be. I cannot conceive in these days that the two nations are 
ever likely to go to war again. I remember the remark made by the 
commandant of the regiment which entertained me to the effect that 
nothing gave the Russian Army so much gratification and so much 
pleasure as the Entente which has now been brought about between the 
two nations, and he continued that the wish of the whole of the Empire 
was that that friendly feeling should be converted into an alliance both 
offensive and defensive. He told me that if Russia and England joined 
together in an offensive and defensive alliance the peace of Europe would 
always be assured, because the two nations together would be invincible. 


I wish to thank Captain Rason for the very instructive lecture he 
has given us, showing how the two nations were brought together years 
and years ago; how from that day to the present we have always been 
trying, to work together, in spite of the great faults of some of our 
Ministers, not only in early times, but so recently as Pitt’s day. I 
call that ‘‘ recently ’? because he was the last man who tried to prevent 
us from joining with Russia. 


Captain Rason, R.N., in reply said: The real origin of this lecture was 
the lecture that General Arbuthnot gave here last spring. When that 
lecture was delivered it seemed to me that we wanted something more, 
something that went farther back in the history of the friendship between 
England and Russia. The papers, not only of the present day, but of 
the past, had, it seemed to me, always been referring to the enmity of 
England to Russia, and it is chiefly for that reason I did not mention 
any of those things which Dr. Maguire has kindly reminded us of. 

They were very little things after all; 1801 was rather more or less 
of a fluke; if there had been better means of communication in those 
days the Battle of Copenhagen would never have been fought, because 
Paul was killed five weeks before the battle, and it was very well known 
that as soon as Paul died the next Emperor would be a friend of England. 
So that really, as a pure matter of fact, if we had had the rapidity of 
communication we have at the present day, there might have been no 
Battle of Copenhagen at all in 1801. What happened in 1808 was one 
of the results of the Treaty of Tilsit; it was one of the results of the 
action of British Ministers some years before. I quoted an article by 
Alison with regard to that. 

5 B2 
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EARLY HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Then Dr. Maguire made many references to the Scandinavians, and 
how they had conquered many other nations even down in the south, but 
he forgot about Russia. Russia was in existence, it is true, before Rurik 
ever went there. Russian traders and Russian ambassadors were sent 
to Constantinople thirty-one years before Rurik went to Russia. After 
that Rurik was asked to come to Russia in order that the Scandinavian 
Order might help the Russians to form themselves into a nation. As a 
mere matter of fact, we were very much concerned also,—Canute’s step- 
niecel was the wife of Yaroslav the Wise. Harold’s daughter married 
Vladimir Monomaich, and Russia in the course of her history, about the 
time of the Conquest of England by William the Conqueror, received 
numbers of the Saxons who followed Harold’s daughter to Russia, One 
can see almost at a glance how very Saxon some of the people look. 
I remember a writer (Cobbold’s ‘‘ Innermost Asia ’’), who was not 
quite a friend of Russia, who was travelling in the centre of Turkestan 
for the purpose of seeing what the Russians were like there. He wrote 
that some of the Cossacks whom he found in the centre of Turkestan 
could not be better described than people just like English labourers. 

As regards the troops who were fighting for Russia against the 
Poles, I said in my paper that they were British; I did not say English. 
Numbers of them went over to Russia from Gustavus Adolphus after the 
peace (1619). Some 12,000 Scotchmen left in about 1620 or 1630 and joined 
the Russians, and it is recounted how these 12,000 Scotchmen were equal 
to I forget how many thousand Russians, owing to their order 
and their discipline; I daresay there were some Irishmen among them. 

I have referred in the lecture to the Crimean War. I did not intend to 
bring much in with regard to that, because I think it is generally admitted 
now by authorities that the Crimean War was if anything rather- worse 
than a crime; it was a blunder. 

I was very glad to hear Dr. Maguire’s eulogy of the Siberian railway, 
because I do not think people in England know what a wonderful power 
a Russian has, when he puts himself to it, of being able to do things 
which one would hardly expect him to do. 

RUSSIA’S FRIENDSHIP IN I811-12. 


In 1811, just before Napoleon’s advance to Russia, we were very 
badly off for food in England, and the first help that we got in England in 
the way of corn was from some ships that were captured by Sir Byam 
Martin, and sent home to England; this practically saved England from 
starvation. 

In 1811, when Napoleon was making his advance on Russia, the Czar 
of Russia was afraid that the Russian fleet might be taken by Napoleon 
and used against the British. He therefore sent the whole of his fleet 
over to England and put it under our charge. Fortunately this step was. 
not necessary, but, as a matter of fact, in 1811-1812 we had ten or fifteen 
Russian ships of the line over here to take charge of, for fear that Napoleon 
might. ultimately conquer Russia. I think in 1797 or 1799 there was 
just as much friendship between the English and Russian officers as we 
have been told about to-day. Lord Duncan was given a dinner by the 
Mayor of Harwich at which the Russian Admiral was present; and at 





1 The daughter of Olaf, King of Sweden. Olaf’s mother Segrid, mar- 
ried Swen, it is not quite decided whether Canute was a son of Segrid or 
not; I think not, but of Swen’s first wife, a Wend or slave.—kz.r. 
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the end of the dinner it is recorded that Lord Duncan and the Russian 
Admiral in saying goodbye cordially embraced each other ! 

I think I need not say any thing more. The object of my lecture 
has been more or less attained. That object was that the people of England 
should know how, in the days before the Crimean War, England and 
Russia were really friends, and how with a few exceptions, such as the 
Seven Years’ War and in 1801 and 1807, we really did not have any quarrels. 
I thank you very much for your attention to my lecture. 


The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty now 
to close this meeting by offering our thanks to the Lecturer for his interest- 
ing lecture. We have all watched Russia for many years, and seen the 
immense advance which has been made in the government of the country. 
It is not so very long ago that serfdom was abolished. A great advance 
has been made in the Russian Government since then. Now they have 
a Constitution, and we wish them all prosperity with that Constitution. 

As regards the navy, as naval officers we should like to see the Russian 
Navy commanded by admirals of the type of the heroic Makaroff. 
Makaroff was a splendid and able Admiral, but one of the most unfortunate. 
In April, 1904, he had to take command of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur, and on his first trip to sea his ship was sunk and he was lost. 

I quite agree with Sir Cyprian Bridge that wherever the British Navy 
goes we always meet with the greatest friendship from the Russians. I 
met Russians in Crete and other places, and have nothing but the most 
pleasant recollections of those meetings. With these few words I think I 
may voice your opinion by most cordially thanking Captain Rason for 
his very interesting lecture. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B.: I now ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to pass a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding 
to-day. In doing so perhaps you will allow me to say this. Whether by 
accident or design the date of the lecture which we have just listened to 
happens to be a very interesting one. We are within five days of the 
precise date of the last great sea fight in which the British Navy took 
part, in 1827. Together with us on our side on that occasion there fought 
a Russian fleet, commanded by Count de Heiden, and a French fleet com- 
manded by the Chevalier de Rigny. Our Commander-in-Chief being a 
Vice-Admiral, was in command of the whole fleet; he was Sir Edward 
Codrington. It may possibly be intentional, but no allusion of any kind 
had been made to it; on the other hand it may have been accidental 
that the date of Captain Rason’s lecture is within such a short time of 
the anniversary of a very interesting occasion. With these few words 
I ask you to join in giving a very hearty vote of thanks to our distinguished 
Chairman for presiding on this occasion. 
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THE NICOLAS MONASTERY. 


On one of the most desolate spots in the north of Russia, eighty 
miles from the town of Kolmogori, at the extreme point of the left 
bank of the Northern Dwina, was built in 1410 the Nicolas Monastery by 
Ephremie, the missionary to the Kurelian Finns. The Norse men de- 
stroyed the monastery in 1471, but it was rebuilt by Marphy, the Governour 
of the province of Archangel, in memory of his two sons drowned at sea, 
whose bodies were washed up on that coast. 

The monastery restored by this governor from Novgorod the Great 
was to be the means of saving the lives of the first voyagers who had 
ever entered this sea since the days of Canute and the Vikings. It was 
the white towers of the Nicolas Monastery which showed Richard Chan- 
cellor, the English captain, the way to safety, and to a rich trade, while 
the admiral of the expedition, less fortunate, failing to meet any people 
on the shores of the sea during winter, was left to freeze to death a few 
hundred miles away, and was found, with all his crew, by the Finns when 
they returned in the spring, frozen and dead. 

The white towers of Nicolas Monastery led Chancellor to safety, and 
England and Russia into a friendship which lasted 300 years. The 
monastery is still surrounded by a thick wooden wall, just as it was 500 
years ago, but the buildings are of stone and brick, and the large bell 
in the tower is said to be cast from the remains of the old Viechy bell, of 
Novgorod the Great—a bell which was rung when Novgorod was free 
and powerful—to assemble free burghers to their public meetings, a fit 
symbol to ring a welcome to the sailors coming from the free country of 
England. —E. RASON. 
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NOTE.—Having regard to the copious quotations from our Field Ser- 
vice Regulations, in the previous part of this paper, with a view to 
demonstrating wherein fundamental principles of war were violated by the 
Russian arms, it is considered neither necessary nor expedient to quote 
again such excerpts verbatim in this second part of the article. Reference 
has been made to pages of our Field Service Regulations when it is 
desired to call attention to the fact that this or that principle was 
observed or neglected, quotations only being used in cases where some 
principle, not brought out in the pages referring to Plevna, comes to light. 


IX. COMMANDERS. 


The brief campaign of Lovtcha was conducted in a very 
different manner from that which brought defeat to the Russian 
arms before Plevna. 

In Imeretinski and Skobeleff the Russians possessed two 
= of military attainments far superior to those of the 

igher commanders before Plevna. On 3oth July the value of 
professionalism had been clearly demonstrated in Skobeleff ; and 
Imeretinski, whether he was as scientific a soldier as his brilliant 
subordinate or not, had the wisdom and grace to follow the main 
line of the plans drawn up by the other who had been in com- 
mand before Lovtcha since 24th August. 

Skill, combined with energy and determination, was 
apparent in both commanders. (F.S.R., page 11.) 
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X. RECONNAISSANCE. 
(a) Personal Reconnaissance, 


Skobeleff had passed 25th-26th August (the two days 
immediately following his arrival at Kakrina) in making a 
careful personal reconnaissance of the Turkish positions about 
Lovtcha, and on the results obtained he drew up a plan of attack, 
which mentioned certain points to be selected in succession for 
attack, his suggestions being based on sound military reasons. 

Imeretinski asked Skobeleff to submit a plan for the attack 
of Lovtcha. ; 

The latter’s plan embraced the following general proposals : 

i. Careful reconnaissance of the ground and of the enemy’s dis- 
positions. 

ii. Thorough preparation by artillery. 


iii. Gradual and progressive advance. (F.S.R., pp. 116-117.) 
Positions occupied or won to be entrenched. (F.S.R., pp. 116-117.) 


v. A strong reserve. i eee 
vi. Endeavour to cut the enemy’s lines of communication and of 


retreat. (F.S.R., pp. 112, 139.) 

These proposals form a brief précis of many of the funda- 
mental principles of war which were so completely neglected at 
Plevna, as we have already seen. 

The Turkish position was very much too extended for the 
force at Rifaat Pasha’s disposal. Skobeleff realised, by virtue 
of his thorough reconnaissance, that attack of the western section 
of the defence moving round the Turkish flank would have been 
easier as far as the ground and the enemy’s dispositions went; 
but such a course would have incurred the abandonment of the 
line to Selvi and conduced to the danger of being cut off by 
Turkish reinforcements from Plevna. In view of the repulses 
of 2oth and 3oth July it was now highly important that no 
unnecessary risks should be taken, but that some measure of 
decisive success should early be credited to the Russian arms. 
Skobeleff therefore selected Hill No. 1 for the objective of the 
decisive attack, for this hill was less easily reinforced than the 
other parts of the eastern section of the defence, which latter 
could be enfiladed from that position. Moreover, the near 
approach to this hill was ‘‘ dead ”’ to fire from the main Turkish 
position on Hill No. 5, and its capture would afford a good 
Starting point wherefrom to commence attack on the western 
section of the defence. Imeretinski accepted these proposals 
en bloc. 

(b) Tactical Reconnaissance. 

“* Tactical reconnaissance is one of the most important duties of the 
protective cavalry who. . . will assume a vigorous offensive. 

‘It will often be advisable to support the protective cavalry with 
infantry and artillery.’’ (F.S.R., page 107.) 

On September 1st the Caucasian Cossack Brigade, sup- 
ported by the greater part of Skobeleff’s detachment, gained 
touch with the enemy and with the Russian forces before Plevna. 
Hill “‘ B ”’ was occupied that evening by Skobeleff’s detachment 
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and was at once entrenched. On September 2nd the recon- 
naissance was pushed further, and Hill ‘‘ A’’ was taken after 
a slight skirmish and again promptly entrenched. 

On the evening of 2nd, Imeretinski issued his orders. 


XI. OPERATION ORDERS. 
These, in a condensed form, read as under :— 


i. ExtREME RIGHT. 
Caucasian Brigade—6 sotnias, 6 guns. 
To block the Plevna-Lovtcha road, communicate with 
Russians about Plevna, and to work round to the North 
-—, West of Lovtcha so as to connect with the extreme 
ert. 
ii. Ricut AtrackK—DoBROVCLSKY. 
20 guns, 4 battalions and half company. 
To attack hills 3 and 4. 
iii. Lerr AtrackK—SKOBELEFF. 
3 squadrons; 56 guns; Io battalions. 
To attack hills 1 and 2. 
iv. RESERVE—ENGMAN. 
16 guns; 11 battalions. 
On the main road in rear of the left. 

v. ExtTreMe LEFr—2 sotnias. 

Will watch the south and patrol the enemy’s rear. 

vi. In the event of further resistance, after the first position had been 
captured, the infantry to entrench themselves there and the 
artillery to bombard the enemy’s second position. 

vii. Orders as to non-combatant units, timing of movements, &c., 
&c., were fully given. 

These orders, far from being open to general destructive 
criticism, as were Krudener’s of 29th July, are well worth study 
and consideration. 

They were emphatically calculated to bring about the inten- 
tions of the commander (F.S.R., page 24); they were well suited 
to the situation, and they show that every consideration was 
given to communication and so to co-operation. (F.S.R., 
page 18.) 

The General Reserve was strong, nearly one half of the 
available infantry being kept in hand, but eight-tenths of the 
guns being detailed to definite activity from the commencement 
of the battle. (F.S.R., page 111.) 

And these Reserves were placed in a suitable position on 
the Lovtcha road behind the forces composing the decisive 
attack. (F.S.R., page 134.) 

‘‘To concentrate superior power at the decisive point while the 
remainder is employed to develop the attack and to wear down the enemy’s 
resistance. The term “‘ decisive attack ’’ does not imply that the influence of 
the other attacks is indecisive.”’ (F.S.R., page 112.) 

There was no attempt to overwhelm the enemy along his 
whole front. The mass of Imeretinski’s force was so placed as 
to be brought to bear upon the objective of the decisive attack, 
Hill No. 1; but it is to be observed that in the orders given to 
Dobrovolsky care was taken to say nothing that might induce 
that commander to imperil the course of the general plan of 
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operations by half-hearted or indecisive measures. (F.S.R., 
page 116.) 

As a matter of fact this attack, reinforced, had a most 
decisive influence on the early part of the battle. It is true that 
the attack was again a frontal attack, but still the weight of it 
was to be thrown on the extreme left of the front, not along its 
whole course. 

On the receipt of Imeretinski’s orders, Skobeleff issued some 
tactical instructions which are almost a digest of Sections 105-106 
of our Field Service Regulations. Mutual support in particular 
was most strongly insistéd upon. 

The only unfavourable comment that may be made on 
Imeretinski’s orders and Skobeleff’s instructions is that too much 
stress was still laid on the preliminary preparation by the 
artillery before the infantry had begun to clear up the situation. 
But it must be remembered that probably the Turkish works 
were clearly visible, and so the need for the infantry to advance 
in order that suitable targets might be revealed was not so 
pressing as it would have been in the absence of defined fire- 
objectives. 


XII. THE BATTLE. 


The course of the battle may be told in a few words, 
guaranteed as was the issue by superiority in numbers combined 
with skilful preparation and direction. (F.S.R., page 107.) 

Dobrovolsky’s attack was directed against Hill No. 4. 
Stung by losses his troops made a premature assault and were 
repulsed. 

The Turkish firing lines left their trenches (F.S.R., 
page 127) to join in a counter-attack, but Dobrovolsky’s troops, 
reinforced at the critical moment by two battalions, turned upon 
their assailants, drove them back, and entered the work on Hill 
No. 4 on the heels of their adversaries. 

The artillery had meantime directed a well-aimed fire on 
the other three hills, and had done all they could to prepare the 
way for the advance of their infantry. (F.S.R., page 115.) 

When this advance came, at 11.30 a.m., the Turkish 
infantry, shaken by the intelligently-directed fire of the Russian 
guns, which continued their support to the last possible moment 
(F.S.R., page 118), and menaced by the Russian occupation of 
Hill No. 4, offered comparatively slight resistance and withdrew 
to the left bank of the Osma. The Russian guns were then 
brought forward to Hill No. 1, and began to fire on the main 
Turkish position on Hill No. 5, the Caucasian batteries co- 
operating from the north. 

The Russian infantry occupied the town of Lovtcha without 
difficulty, but they suffered considerable loss in crossing the 
Osma, which, however, they succeeded in doing by 2 p.m. By 
3 p-m. the whole of the attack was in close touch and 
co-operation. 
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There was some hesitation among the infantry at this 
period, but determination to press forward at all costs prevailed. 
(F.S.R., page 116.) The infantry advanced, taking advantage 
of all cover, and at last giving evidence of mutual support by 
rifle fire (F.S.R., page 118), while the Russian guns 
endeavoured to attract the Turkish fire upon themselves. About 
3.30 p.m. Rifaat Pasha withdrew his guns, realising that his 
position was no longer tenable. At 4 p.m. the Russian infantry 
advanced to the assault simultaneously along the east and south 
faces of the main redoubt, and Lovtcha fell into their hands. 


XIII. PURSUIT. 


‘“The pursuit must . . . be taken up by as large a body of mounted 


troops as possible.”’ 

‘* All pursuing troops should act with the greatest boldness.”’ (F.S.R., 
page 132.) 

Practically all the available mounted troops were ready to 
hand and took part in the pursuit of the retreating Turks. It 
is estimated by various writers that, out of an uncertain total 
of some 3,000 Turkish casualties, at least 2,000 were caused by 
the sabres of the Cossack Brigade. The fall of night and 
Imeretinski’s urgent orders to move on Plevna alone saved the 
Turks from further disaster. 

But there is one unfavourable comment to make with regard 
to the Russian pursuit :— 

“* Tf an enemy succeeds in breaking off the fight . . . such infantry and 
artillery as are in hand should be at once dispatched to assist the cavalry.’’ 
(F.S.R., page 132.) 

In view of the comparative ease of the Russian success one 
would think that at least an infantry brigade and some guns 
might have been detailed in advance for this purpose. ad 
some guns been available to take part in the pursuit by fire the 
Turkish retreat must have become a rout. 


XIV. CONCLUSION. 


So the Battle of Lovtcha was fought by the Russians on 
approved lines which carried them to a successful issue, despite 
one or two tactical errors of importance which still prevailed, 
notably the heavy columns of attack and the preference for the 
bayonet over rifle fire. The great numerical superiority of the 
Russians no doubt assisted, but cannot be said to have accounted 
for the result, which at least taught the Russian arms that in 
the intelligent appreciation and application of principles was to 
be found reasonable hope of success, even against an enemy 
armed with modern fire-arms and entrenched in fortified 
positions, which the experiences of Plevna had induced the 
Russians to regard as almost impregnable under such circum- 


stances. 




















RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE FRENCH 
NAVY IN SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


Translated from the (Chilian) Revista de Marina, 
March, 1911. 


IN France submarine navigation, created by naval engineers, 
improved and put into practice by naval officers and crews, has 
been jealously confined, until the last few years, to naval de- 
partments. There is, therefore, little known about it gener- 
ally, and its efforts and successes, which are largely in excess 
of those obtained by other foreign navies, have not attsacted 
much attention, nor is there any special publication devoted to 
the subject. But now that the navy has had recourse to the 
efficient help of national industry,’ it is right that the results 
obtained, which have now become accomplished facts, should 
be made known, 

It is to the unwearied efforts of their commanders, for the 
last 20 years, that is due that perfection of navigability to 
which the French submarines have attained, both on the surface 
and in deep water, so that a doctrine now exists, accepted by 
all without discussion, and progress is limited to seeking im- 
provement in speed and armaments, as well as to the study of 
the tactical utility. 

In order to form a sound judgment of the value of sub- 
marines, it suffices to glance through the reports on the numer- 
Ous exercises carried out in France, and to examine the results 
which such manceuvres would obtain in war. For more than 
two years past the French flotillas have been completely organ- 
ized; the repairs, inspections, periodical overhauling in the 
docks, take place normally, and the programmes of exercises 
prepared with much forethought, follow their regular course. 

The anxiety to ensure the safety of the matériel has been 
overcome. The endurance of the personnel is alone taken into 
account. 

During one week out of every four there are carried out in 
every flotilla exercises in attack, and in firing against an ar- 
mour-plated vessel, which serves as target. The discharge ‘‘A 
céne de choc,’”’ which is an indisputable criterion of a good at- 
tack, is regularly practised. The target moves in the sectors 
occupied by the submarines, with varying velocity, in unex- 
pected directions; and on occasion has the right of acting in the 
manner best calculated to avoid any periscope that has been 


sighted. 





1 Alluding to the Creus6t Establishment. 
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In spite of these severe conditions, in the competition of 
honour of 1909, the torpedo fire gave the following results for 
the Cherbourg flotilla—eight submarines took part, of which 
six were ‘‘ Laubeuf’’ submersibles. 

Four ‘‘ Laubeuf’’ submersibles headed the list. Not one 
periscope was sighted, in spite of extreme vigilance. 

In 1910, the same results. The ‘* Ventdse’’ and the ‘‘ Ger- 
minal ’’ were the most brilliant. 

In the defensive operations, of short duration, submarines 
of every type and tonnage may be employed. But the same is 
not the case when the object is-to attack an enemy who is far 
from his own bases of supply. The following experiments 
have demonstrated with complete precision that in the latter case 
only vessels with a tonnage of three to four hundred tons are of 
any military importance. 


Maneeuvres of May & June, 1909. 


The first important tactical exercises which took place in 
France date from May, igog. At that time the question of the 
type of vessel which should be selected was no longer under 
discussion, because, after long experience of the type ‘‘ Narval”’ 
and its derivatives, the navy had definitively adopted the sub- 
mersible of the ‘‘ Laubeuf’’ type. 

The first vessels of the ** Pluvidse’’ type had then com- 
pleted their trials, and the subsequent ones had profited by all 
the improvements of details which had been recognised as neces- 
sary in their various experiments. 

The vessels which took part in the first exercises were the 
‘* Pluvidse’* and the ‘‘ Ventdse,’’ the ‘‘ Esmeralda’’ and the 
‘‘Opale.”’ The two first belong to the latest ‘‘Laubeuf”’ type 
of 400 tons displacement, 27 per cent. of buoyancy, resembling 
floating ships with their exterior ballast tanks, naphtha boilers, 
and their steam machinery. 

The ‘‘ Esmeralda’’ and the ‘‘ Opale ’’ belong to the ‘* Mau- 
gras’’ type; they are derived from the ‘‘ Farfadet,’’ with a dis- 
placement of 300 tons, are cigar shaped, with a very low free- 
board with their 7.5 per cent. of buoyancy, interior ballast tanks, 
and Diesel petrol motor. These vessels, which date from 1903, 
have undergone exhaustive trials. The exercises ordered 
were not copoelly intended as comparative trials between these 
two very different types, but only to ascertain whether under 
war conditions, it was possible to obtain from these vessels al! 
the requirements which one had a right to expect from their 
tonnage and armaments. 

The conditions for diving were more or less similar; those 
* movement on the surface, with advantage to the submer- 
sibles. 

The manceuvres included three successive phases : 

1. Closing the Straits of Dover in order to prevent the 

passage of a hostile fleet coming from the North Sea. 
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2. Defence of Lorient and of Quiberon, as well as of places 
in the vicinity suitable for disembarking troops, against 
a fleet which had blockaded those ports. 

3. Blockade of the port of Cherbourg, the enemy’s base, 
where a naval force had taken shelter, and whose de- 
parture was to be prevented. 


Thus exercises were carried out in the three great objectives 
of a flotilla of offensive submarines, with a large radius of 
action, viz., control of a narrow sea by closely watching the 
entrances; defence, against a hostile menace, of a national port 
situated far from the base of the flotilla; and lastly, close block- 
ade of a hostile fleet within its own port. 


First Phase. 


The northern fleet represented the enemy, who came from 
the North Sea. The coast of France was friendly to the sub- 
marines, and the semaphores and the torpedo boats of that region 
tried to give information to the submarines as to the where- 
abouts of the enemy. In spite of a tolerably thick fog, which 
was rather favourable to the fleet, two ironclads were attacked 
with torpedoes by the ‘‘ Pluvidse.”’ 

The ‘‘ Ventése ’’ attacked an English cruiser by mistake. 
At the moment of emergence she was sighted by the destroyers 
of the fleet; being compelled to dive again, and so evade pur- 
suit, she allowed the fleet to pass without being able to attack 
It. 

Escorted by the ‘‘ Valmy,”’ the four submarines made at 
once for Cherbourg. Off Barfleur, the officer commanding the 
operations signalled ‘‘ Alerte,’? and the submarines dived simul- 
taneously. ‘The two submersibles disappeared in four minutes, 
the ‘‘ Esmeralda’”’ in four and a half minutes. Having weighed 
anchor at 3 a.m., these little vessels, after having been at sea 
without interruption, returned to Cherbourg on the night of the 
5th-6th, in perfect condition, the crews active and fresh, in spite 
of a stiff breeze from the East. The matériel showed ino sign 
of wear and tear. 

Second Phase. 


The four submarines started from Cherbourg at 10 a.m., 
and reached Lorient in 34 hours, delayed slightly by the heat- 
ing of the machinery of the ‘‘Opale.’? The submarines re- 
mained until the 6th July, during the day at Lorient and its 
proximity, attacking the Northern Fleet each time that the 
latter attempted to approach. Surprised by the fog, the fleet 
was compelled to anchor on May a2ist, and protected itself with 
a powerful boom and screens of numerous destroyers and steam 
launches. Nevertheless, the fleet was attacked at its anchorage 
by the submarines, which, evading the vigilance of the enemy, 
and, passing under the boom, succeeded in attacking the units 
with torpedoes. 
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The ‘‘ Pluviése,”’ in diving, struck a boom, against which 
she injured her periscope, passed the obstacle rapidly, and fin- 
ished the attack with her second periscope. On her return, she 
repaired her periscope, and resumed the exercises on the fol- 
lowing day. 

From the 16th May to 4th June, the submarines, which re- 
mained at sea two days out of every three, succeeded in making 
some forty attacks. In the opinion of all the commanders of 
the Fleet, the situation of the latter was untenable, and yet the 
Fleet had only to deal with three submarines, because the 
‘“‘Opale’’ had been rendered useless from the outset, owing to 


damage to her machinery. 


Third Phase. 


The submarines ‘‘ Pluvidése,’’ ‘‘ Ventdse,’? and ‘‘ Esmer- 
alda”’ left Lorient for Cherbourg, which port they blockaded 
at once. During three days and three nights they dived dur- 
ing the day, so as not to be seen by the scouts and the sema- 
phores; they recharged their accumulators at night on the sur- 
face to avoid the destroyers which pursued them day and night. 

The hostile fleet tried several times to escape. At every 
attempt they were attacked and torpedoed, without any destroyer 
having been able to surprise a single submarine. At the end of 
the third day of blockade (the limit fixed, in order not to ex- 
haust the personnel), the three vessels made for Dunkirk without 
touching land, and returned to Cherbourg without stopping 
anywhere. 

They remained at sea uninterruptedly for 6 days; before 
and after the blockade they made two voyages of 400 miles, and 
48 hours of immersion during the three days of blockade. Such 
a demonstration needs no commentaries. As was to be ex- 
pected, the submersibles have shown themselves clearly su- 
perior to the submarines as regards seaworthiness, and, above 
all, as regards the accommodation for the personnel. The 
personnel of the ‘‘ Esmeralda’’ had reached the very limits of 
endurance, while the submersibles could have still proceeded 


on a longer cruise. 
Exercises and Preparation. 


Every time that a squadron is in the neighbourhood of 
military ports, the opportunity is taken to prepare a series of 
exercises for the flotilla. The defenders occupy the nearest 
posts, and the more distant sectors are reserved for the ‘‘ 400 
tons.’’ At Toulon, Rochefort, Biserta, Calais, and Cherbourg 
there was never occasion to record the slightest damage to the 
matériel, nor any serious incident laid to the account of these 
same vessels. On the other hand, the matériel, submitted to 
severe trials of endurance, has stood them well. At Cherbourg, 
every vessel, on receiving its armament, has to accomplish, on 
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the surface, the tour of Cherbourg, Brest, Dunkirk, Cherbourg 
—in other words, 700 miles. On its return, it has to undergo 
an immersion of long duration, fire its war torpedoes, and re- 
charge its batteries by its own resources. 

In pursuance of a general programme for four weeks, ihe 
submarines leave their port of origin in turn, and without con- 
voy, for the pilotage of the neighbouring coasts, anchoring on 
the open coast, or in a river, entering and leaving and mooring 
at the wharves of commercial ports, like ordinary torpedo 
boats. j 

We may mention here the cruise accomplished by the 
‘‘Papin’’ in December, 1909. The ‘‘ Papin,’’ a submersible 
of the ‘‘ Pluviése’’ type, fitted out at Rochefort, was sent to 
Cherbourg to place herself in communication with the nu- 
merous ‘‘ Pluvidses’’ already equipped. She stayed there eight 
days, returned to Rochefort, from whence she proceeded tc 
Oran, then to Algiers and Biserta; in other words, a total, in 
less than three weeks, of 2,300 miles, without fatigue and with- 
out incident. The voyage from Rochefort to Oran was made 
without a break and in bad weather. 


Great Naval Manmceuvres in 1910. 


The different schemes proposed had no further object in 
view than squadron manoeuvres; nevertheless, no one could fail 
to be surprised by the unexpected part played by the three large 
submersibles of Biserta—namely, ‘‘ Papin’’ (Pluvidse ’’ type), 
**Circe,”’ and ‘‘Calypso,”’ (‘‘ Pluvidse’’ type with Diesel mo- 
tors), attached to the Red side. 

They steered from Biserta to Ajaccio, with orders to pre- 
vent the Blue Fleet from blocking the latter port. Every 
time that the Blue Squadron attempted to approach the port, in 
order to bombard it, one at least of the submarines attacked it. 
firing torpedoes against various units. In the face of this con- 
stant menace on the part of the submarines, the squadron was 
compelled to withdraw to such a distance from the port that the 
blockade became almost a farce. 

The Blue Squadron hecame aware of the presence of the 
Red to the south of Sardinia, while traversing at 18 knots the 
Strait of Bonifaccio for the purpose of fighting the enemy ; the 
Squadron was attacked by two of the submersibles, which had 
left Ajaccio, passing below the screen formed by the Blue de- 
stroyers. 

All the French and foreign journals united in praise of tne 
performance of these submersibles. 

The following extract from the Novoye Vremya, of 4/17th 
August last, over the signature of ‘‘ Brutus,’’ is interesting. 

“A squadron of six armoured vessels passed through the Strait of 
Bonifaccio in close column, and keeping a distance of 400 metres from 
mast to mast. ‘his formation was arranged with the intention of giving 

VOL. LV. 5c 
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the squadron the possibility of escaping more quickly from the danger 
of an encounter with submarines than it would otherwise have had. 
At the same time the squadron was surrounded by two similar columns, 
each consisting of six torpedo boats, for the protection of the ironclads 
against the lateral attack of the submarines. Moreover, these three 
columns advanced at the extraordinary speed of 17 knots an_ hour, 
while in front of the squadron a few swift destroyers ran a zig-zag 
in order to repel or sink whatever might impede the way. 

It is evident that as regards peril, the submarines were under condi- 
tions similar to those in war; the slightest error on the part of the com- 
manding officer would inevitably have entailed the loss of the submarine. 
Indeed it seems strange that such experiments should take place in time 
of peace. But all the world was persuaded that, under these conditions, 
the presence of the submarine was useless, since not one would ever 
venture to emerge from the water close to a fleet. In accordance with 
this conviction, the partisans of the armoured fleet reckoned that none of 
their opponents would have the temerity to accept this challenge. But they 
were mistaken. 

Two submersibles, which guarded the coast of the Strait of Bonifaccio, 
dashed forth as for attack, and one of them, the ‘‘ Papin,’ rose to the 
surface between the columns of the squadron, close to the 3rd ship from 
the rear, ‘*‘ La Verite,”” aiming at her its torpedo apparatus. In conse- 
quence of this manceuvre the ‘‘ Papin ’’ would have to be reckoned out 
of action, lost, but probably in a ‘real battle the submarine would have 
had sufficient time to torpedo also the last ship of the column, the 
‘* Justice,’? which followed the ‘‘ Verité.”’ 

‘* The appearance of the submarine struck me speechless,’’ said an 
Admiral, hitherto a disbeliever in the submarine flotilla. ‘‘ I never could 
have imagined anything like it, it is evident that armour-clads are no 
longer sole masters of the sea.”’ 


” 


In short, during these manceuvres, which lasted one month 
and a half, these three little vessels gave evidence of great 
seagoing qualities, and of noteworthy endurance, both of maté- 
riel and of personnel. 


Conclusions. 


The three large submersibles of the ‘‘ Laubeuf”’ type com- 
bine the following qualities: they are very seaworthy ; they rise 
perfectly to the surface, owing to their great buoyancy ; the ac- 
commodation for the crew is such that, in spite of necessary im- 
perfections, the men prefer these vessels to the torpedo boats. 
Good conditions for rest while at anchor are assured, by the ex- 
tensive bridge and the four windsails, which produce consider- 
able natural ventilation. This condition is essential, because it 
is necessary that wherever they may be, after long voyages, and 
all the hardships of immersion, the crew should have the means 
of repairing their strength under the best possible conditions of 
hygiene and comfort. 

The ‘‘ Pluviése’’ vessels, not being encumbered by interior 
ballast tanks, fulfil this condition completely. Another great 
advantage obtained by the Diesel petrol motors, which use 
heavy oils without danger, is the time gained by not having to 
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light fires, or to overcome the heating of the engines. A simpie 
working of the pumps in the morning, and the boat is ready for 
service at a few minutes’ notice during the whole day; there is 
no abnormal heating caused by the boilers; and the radius of 
action is increased enormously. 

The act of sinking below the surface, which would seem 
‘4 priori’? more difficult in proportion as the buoyancy on the 
surface is more considerable, is effected in reality as rapidly in 
one class as in others. 

As regards facility of evolution in a vertical direction during 
immersion, the submersibles have proved to be more easily 
handled than the cigar-shaped submarines. In 25 seconds, 
reckoning from the moment of giving the order, a submersible 
of 550 tons, already immersed, passes from the immersion of 
attack (g metres below the keel) to the immersion of 18 metres, 
at which point it passes beneath any ship floating on the sur 
face. 

When once the 4oo ton ‘‘Laubeuf’’ submersibles were 
adopted, the réle of passive defence was abandoned, and the 
navy now seeks methodically better methods for developing an 
active and vigorous offensive. 

At the present moment this object is more or less attained. 
The last naval programme submitted to the Chamber provides 
for the construction of 30 new ‘‘ Laubeuf’’ submersibles of the 
improved ‘‘ Brumaire’’ type of 400 tons. 

The French submarine fleet possesses at present, either in 
service or in trials, the following units of ‘‘ Laubeuf’”’ type :— 

4 ‘‘Sirénes’’ (1901) of 202 tons; ‘‘ Siréne,’’ ‘‘ Triton,’’ 
‘* Silure,’’ ‘‘Espadon.”’ 

2 ‘‘Aigrettes ’’ (1904), 172 tons; ‘‘ Aigrette,’’ ‘‘ Cigogne.”’ 

2 ‘‘ Circe ’’ (1907), 351 tons; ‘‘ Circe,”’ ‘‘Calypso.”’ 

18 Pluvidse ’’ (1907, 1908, 1909, 1910), 400 tons; armed, 
in trial, or in construction. 

16 ‘‘ Brumaire ’’ type (1909, 1910, 1911, 1912), 400 tons, in 
trial or in construction; ‘‘ Pluvidse’’ type improved so as to 
give greater velocity on the surface and in immersion, and with 
a greater radius of action. 

2 improved type ‘‘ Brumaire’’ (1911, 1912), 400 tons; in 
construction. Increase of speed and armament. 

For political reasons, the State has hitherto reserved ex- 
clusively to its own Arsenals the construction of these units. 
But M. Laubeuf, the eminent engineer and designer of these 
vessels, has, after retiring from the navy, devoted himself to the 
construction of these submersibles as a private industry, and 
has been given permission to construct for foreign govern- 
ments. He, M.Laubeuf, has addressed himself to the 
Creusot establishment, as their power of production, their mar- 
vellous success, and the world-wide reputation of this firm, con- 





1The names of these 18 vessels are given in the original translation.—kd, 
5c2 
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stitute the best guarantee for the realisation of his constantly im- 
proving plans, whose execution he superintends himself. 

The Schneider establishments have already received im- 
portant orders from foreign governments. The first submer- 
sible left their works at Chalons last June. The Creusot works, 
moreover, possess a special installation for the trials of the sub- 
mersibles. A special port, with magazines, workshops, and 
power station, has been established in the port of Toulon. At- 
tached to it is a personnel, specially selected from among those 
who have served in naval submarines, who, under the direction 
of retired naval officers, instruct the staff officers and crews sent 
to superintend the trials and to take over the completed orders, 
in all that concerns submarine navigation. And, furthermore, 
a vessel specially constructed for the purpose, ships on board 
the ie ton submarines, and delivers them to any part of the 
world. 
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THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING ON RECRUITING 
FOR THE REGULAR ARMY, 


By Coroner A. J. A. Wricut, C.B. 
On Wednesday, 1st November, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR H. S. G. Mites, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
in the Chair. 


THERE has been of late considerable controversy as to how 
compulsory service for our Home Army would affect voluntary 
enlistment into our regular army. 

Apropos of this subject, permit me to quote from the very 
interesting autobiography of the late General Sir William But- 
ler the following sentence: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all I have heard 
and read about the superiority of voluntary enlistment over 
conscription, it is still, I think, an open question.”’ 

It is frequently said that such a system would be fatal to 
recruiting for the Regular Army. Ina book recently published, 
‘‘ Compulsory Service,’? Lord Haldane writes: ‘‘I venture to 
commend to public consideration the broad question, whether 
it is possible anyway to establish adequate military system of 
compulsory and voluntary service side by side in the same 
country.” 

Such a system was introduced with great success by Lord 
Castlereagh in 1808, when, for the first time, was established 
the whole of the military forces upon a sound, coherent and 
permanent basis, after all other methods had failed to produce 
an army of our needs. Inthe Honble. J. W. Fortescue’s book, 
“The County Lieutenancies and the Army,’’ he writes: ‘* Here 
at last was a plan for effecting that which was really needed— 
national training in arms.”’ 

We find that in the years 1809 to 1813, i.e., immediately 
after Castlereagh’s Act had come into force, the recruits raised 
for the Regular Army were as follows :— 


By crdinary recruiting men (boys excluded) ith «+ 46,962 
Volunteers from the Militia (compulsorily enlisted) ... +++ 54,069 


These figures show that the number of those who joined 
the Regulars after undergoing compulsory training was greater 
than the number raised from the rest of the population, and they 
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justify the contention of the National Service League that com- 
pulsory training for Home Defence would not injure recruiting 
for the Regular Army. 

I go still further, and am of opinion that had we compulsory 
military training for the youth of this country, it would materi- 
ally stimulate recruiting for the Regular Army. 

In making this assertion, it may be asked what experience 
have I of the recruiting problem ? 

First allow me to explain. I was five years recruiting 
officer in Lancashire, and since then, as Brigadier-General Com- 
manding No. 5 Regimental District, I had the supervision of 
recruiting in that area. As recruiting officer, I kept a daily re- 
cord for some six months of the causes which induced youngsters 
to join the Army. To every recruit who came before me for 
attestation I put the following questions amongst others :— 

1. ‘*Why do you want to enlist ?” 
2. ‘‘If you could get work would you enlist ?”’ 

Seventy per cent. of the replies to Question 1 were, ‘‘Because 
I am out of work’’; and the same percentage replied ‘“‘ No”’ to 
Question 2. I found, therefore, that 5 per cent. enlisted from 
a love of soldiering, or a desire for adventure, and to see the 
world. : 

Ten per cent., because of some unpleasantness with their 
parents or their young women. Many of these latter pur- 
chased their discharge before their depét training was con- 
cluded. 

Fifteen per cent., because they were only earning some 16/- 
a week, wages with which the Army compared favourably. 

The remaining 70 per cent., because they were out of work 
and hungry, and had it not been for this compelling cause 
nothing would have induced them to enlist. Yet of these ‘‘con- 
scripts of hunger,’’ the majority made most excellent soldiers. 

Although from my personal observation I say these “con- 
scripts of hunger’’ represent 70 per cent., I appear to have 
under-estimated the numbers, because I see from the official ‘‘Re- 
port on the Health of the Army,”’ for the year 1909, from which 
I have taken the following extract that: 

‘‘A large majority of recruits were growing lads, and a large 
number were out of work when enlisted. Probably the proportion of the 
latter was well over 90 per cent. As a consequence many were in poor 
condition from want of food.’’ 


Again, quoting from the same publication, the author states 
that 80 per cent. join the Regular Army because they cannot get 
a job at 15/- a week. 

From the above I think it is clearly proved that enlistment 
into the Regular Army in the present day rests almost entirely 
on the condition of trade; if this is good, and plenty of work 
is available to go all round, then we are able to induce a small 
proportion only to join the Regular Forces, but trade being 
good, recruiting falls below the normal. 
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At the present time this is the case in the City of Leeds, 
where, owing to the revival of trade, the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits is increasing. I believe it would be quite safe to pre- 
dict that, if ever such a happy condition of trade should exist as 
to give employment all round, recruits for the Regular Army 
would fall some 70 per cent. Our present supply of recruits 
depends, therefore, entirely on the continuance of that terrible 
problem of the unemployed, which some of our statesmen are 
endeavouring to solve. 

Now let us consider the effect that a short period of military 
training has on recruiting for the Regular Army. When the 
recruits for the old Militia had to undergo a course of military 
drill of 49 days at the depdts, a very large percentage, after 
42 days of this training, enlisted into the Regulars. I cannot 
now remember what this percentage was, but in a debate 
raised in the House of Lords last spring, Lord Lucas stated 
that the percentage of recruits joining the Regular Army in 
the days of the old Militia amounted to 42 per cent., but that, 
since the longer training of six months had been introduced for 
the Special Wilares, the percentage had risen to 47, clearly 
showing that the longer period, instead of having a deterrent 
effect on recruiting, has quite the opposite. 

The 47 per cent., however, does not mean that a very much 
larger number would not have joined had they been able to 
fulfl the required physical standard. 

From my own personal experience I would give the follow- 
ing instance. 

Before the establishment of the Special Reserve, a certain 
number of militia battalions were selected for the experiment 
of training recruits at the depdt for a period of six months; 
one of these battalions was located in my command. 

After some four months of their period of drill had expired 
at the depdt, I questioned each recruit as to what he intended 
doing after completing his six months; the answer I received 
from: quite 90 per cent. was that they hoped to join the Regular 
Army. I quote the following figures from the ‘General An- 
nual Report of the British Army,” for the year ending 3oth 
September, gio. 

Joined as recruits the ‘‘ Special Reserve,’’ 18,654: of these 
14,180 were under Ig years of age, and the wastage due to dis- 
charge, for various causes, and to desertion amounted to 7,878. 

n the year ending 3oth September, 1910, 10,209 from the 
Special Reserve joined the Regular Army, and 1,001 joined 
the Navy and Marines. Also 6,627 joined the King’s Forces 
from the Territorial Force. 

In 1910, the percentage joining the Regular Army from the 
Special Reserve was as high as 55.15. 

Now let us turn to the lessons of the ‘‘ Spectator Experi- 
ment.’’ I think no one will deny that the recruits joining this 
company were socially of a much better class than those who 
as a rule enlist into the Regulars. 
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The lads in this company had to undergo a very severe 
test lasting six months, a much more strenuous life than that 
which the ordinary Line recruit, or the Special Reserve, is called 
upon to undergo; one would naturally arrive at the conclusion 
that these lads would have been fairly ‘‘fed-up’’ with soldier- 
ing; but this does not appear to have been the case, because 
Colonel Pollock tells us that he has been in communication with 
76 of these men—the remaining 26 he has not yet been able 
to trace—of the 76, there are now, he tells us, 37 in the Regular 
Army, or 48 per cent. have enlisted; while some 8 others are 
serving in either the Navy or Colonial service. That is to say, 
some 60 per cent. have offered their services to the King. 


Now none of these men belonged to the type of ‘‘ hungry 
conscripts.” 

Again, we have only to refer to the following schools to 
show that military training encourages boys to offer themselves 
for the Services. The number of boys who join the Regular 
Army annually is, from :— 


The Duke of York’s School _... ... 87 per cent. 
Royal Hibernian Military Academy ... 80 per cent. 
Gordon Boys’ Home _.... ee ... 50 per cent. 


I take the following figures from the ‘‘ Annual Report ’”’ 
for 1907, of the Duke of York’s School. 

Out of 145 boys who left, 105 went to the Regular Army, 
and 7 others failed to pass the medical tests. 

On January Ist, 1907. 

1,552 old boys were serving—of these 32 were officers, 65, 
warrant officers, 605, N.C.O’s., 184 trumpeters, etc., 214, bands- 
men, 256, privates and 196, boys. 

Their respective Cc. 0’s. report their characters as follows :— 
‘*Exemplary,’’ 329; ‘‘ Very Good,’’ 894; ‘‘Good,’’ 241; 
‘“* Fair,’’ 42; ‘‘ Indifferent,’ 12; ‘‘ Bad.’’ 2; these, together with 
the 32 officers, make up the total of 1,552 at that time serving. 

I have heard it argued that we must not judge results from 
the case of these military schools, because these boys are the 
sons of old soldiers and the hereditary ‘‘taint’’ is very pro- 
— and, of course, they are predisposed to their father’s 
trade. 

But how about the boys from the Gordon Homes? These 
boys have no such hereditary predisposition, as these must be 
friendless and destitute before they can obtain admission; in 
fact the poor little fellows are the absolute refuse of our vaunted 
civilization, and yet, in the ‘‘ Annual Report,’’ the Command- 
ant of the corps states that during its existence of some 25 years, 
the numbers who have joined the Regular Army have been over 
50 per cent. 

I believe the same effect is observable amongst the boys 
of Watts’ Naval School; here, however, they are brought more 
in touch with naval training, and the consequence is they join 
the navy in large numbers. 
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Let me again give you an instance from the only means 
we have of judging as to the effect compulsory service would 
have on recruiting for the Regular Army. I have already re- 
ferred to history to show that, when compulsory service was 
introduced in Baginiti by Lord Castlereagh, large numbers 
volunteered from the Militia for service in the Regulars. Lord 
Castlereagh boasted that by this means he had added some 
40,000 men to the Regular Army. 


But let us take notice of the effect of compulsory service 
at the present day in those islands not far distant from our shores. 
I refer to the Channel Islands. Here, compulsory service for 
the Militia is the law. On reference to the ‘‘ General Annual 
Report of the British Army ’”’ for the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1910, I observe that 69 joined the Regular Army from 
the Channel Islands. Now, if you compare these numbers 
with the population of the British Isles to that of the Channel 
Islands, the number of recruits raised for the Regular Army 
by England, Scotland and Ireland should have been in round 
numbers some 32,000, instead of which the total numbers raised 
were actually some 25,511. I have taken the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be 45,000,000, and that of the 
Channel Islands as 96,000. 

Here I think we have practical proof that pr td ser- 
vice does not militate against recruiting for the Regular Army. 

We must also take into consideration that the unemployed 
problem is practically unknown in the Channel islands, and that, 
therefore, that great source of supply of recruits to the Regular 
Army is wanting. 

Again permit me to quote a sentence from a speech deliv- 
ered by Lord Haldane last September. This speech was made 
to his late constituents, and he was referring to the Territorial 
Army. 

Explaining the causes of decrease in that Force, he is re- 
ported to have said, 


** 15,000 left for other reasons, some of the latter went out to enlist 
in the Regular Army, and some in the Navy, BECAUSE THE MARTIAL SPIRIT 
HAD BEEN STIRRED IN THEM.” 


So far I have dealt with questions of fact, and have shown, 
I hope clearly, that a short system of military training, far from 
deterring those who have undergone such experience from en- 
listing, has quite the contrary effect, and rather predisposes 
young men to enlist. 

Also that the chief causes that lead the recruits to join 
the Regular Army are hunger and want. 

Sir Jan Hamilton in his book ‘‘ Compulsory Service,’’ bases 
his contention against compulsory military training on the re- 
luctance of men who were specially enlisted a few years ago 
for three years to re-engage for a further term of service, and 
urges this as a proof that the training proposed by the National 
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Service League would be detrimental to recruiting for the Regu- 
lar Army. 

Had commanding officers of Line battalions been consulted 
before this system was introduced, | think the vast majority 
could have informed the authorities that the percentage of 71.68 
expected to re-engage for the Infantry would never be attained. 

These men have never settled down to any regular employ- 
ment, but are always in search of achange. During the three 
years they had to serve in the Army, they were on the whole, 
happy and contented, but given the opportunity of further 
change they were eager to return once more to civil life. Being 
of an optimistic temperament, they relied on at once procuring 
suitable and remunerative employment, but had these men been 
given the opportunity of returning to the colours after 18 
months’ absence: I believe a large percentage would have been 
only too glad to have done so. 

Since writing the above, I have been reading the Report 
of the Wantage Commission on Recruiting, and there I read, 
in answer to question 2056, put to H.R.H. The Duke of Cam. 
bridge on the subject of enlistment for three years with the 
colours and nine years in the Reserve, he replied, 


“Tam quite satisfied that the very worst thing we can do is to enlist a 
man for three years and expect that he will re-engage to go on; he would not 
do so, and we have found that out in the case of the Guards, with whom the 
percentage who take on is comparatively small. I would do away absolutely 
with three years’ men. Asarule a man will not change his mind after he 
has entered the Service, he will go on even if ruin is staring him in the face.” 


Again in answer to Question 2057: ‘‘ There would be a 
great risk at the end of three years of the men leaving you, 
would there not?’’ He said, ‘‘ Yes, more than half of them 
would go.”’ 

Sir Ian Hamilton states that if we had universal continental 
conscription, we should not be able to get the necessary number 
from the ranks of the Home Army to keep our Foreign Service 
Army alive; but no such lengthy period has ever been advocated 
by the National Service League. 

However, in the instance cited by the General, he says 
that 35 per cent. did extend their service, a much larger per- 
centage than might have been expected under the circumstances 
above explained. 

Sir Ian Hamilton states that three-fifths of the recruits 
for the Regular Army enlist between October and March, and 
that half the total of recruits raised are eighteen and under nine- 
teen years of age, and, owing to their youth, are unable to find 
regular employment ; also that four-fifths of these join the Army 
because they cannot get a job at fifteen shillings a week. 

Sir Ian writes as if the training under the League proposals 
was to be given in the winter only, but this is certainly not 
contemplated. _ Far otherwise—the best period for training 
would be from May to the end of September; this would obviate 
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the necessity for increased barrack accommodation, and would 
permit of the men being located in large camps at the season 
of the year when our climate is best suited for out-door work, 
and the open air life would vastly improve the health of the 
young men. 

A certain amount of training in barracks during the winter 
months might with advantage be carried out by the artillery and 
cavalry recruits, as it is proposed these should have two months 
longer training than the infantry recruits. All inside riding 
school instruction might well be carried out before going into 
camp. 

But what is there under the scheme proposed by the League 
that need prevent these men from enlisting into the Regulars 
without first joining the Home Army? 

The age for both Forces is identical, namely, 18 years. I 
fail to see why universal military training should in any way 
prevent the same class of man as at present from enlisting into 
the Regulars. On the contrary, | think it would materially as- 
sist recruiting for the Regulars, for if the recruit joins the 
Regulars at once, he will be in receipt of sixpence a day more 
pay—a considerable inducement to the lad who is unable to get 
‘*a job at fifteen shillings a week.”’ 

As I have already stated, 70 per cent. of recruits who join 
do so because they are out of work, and in sore distress for food 
and raiment. 

Will hunger and want be done away with by the introduc- 
tion of compulsory training? If so, the advantages of such a 
system are so overwhelming that no sane person dare oppose the 
introduction of so salutary a reform. 

No! Hunger and want will not be done away with. Pos- 
sibly the unemployed problem may be alleviated, but not re- 
moved. 

League figures show that, after deducting the requirements 
for the Navy and the Marines, for probable emigrants, and for the 
mercantile marine, there will be about 150,000 able-bodied young 
men reaching the age of 18 in each year. If 24 per cent. of 
these ofiered themselves for the Regular Army, they alone would 
furnish the 35,000 recruits required annually for it. Why is it 
so few steaciy young men in good employ are attracted to the 
Army? Because it is the worst possible career in the hard prac- 
tical sense; it is a blind alley occupation for adults. 

We take a young man for 7 or 8 years, a great part of which 
may be spent in climates which will sow in the constitution 
seeds of disease, and then we throw him on to an overloaded 
labour market, an unskilled workman. 

Of late years, the Army as a career has become worse than 
it was formerly, because now only 10 per cent. of the men are 
permitted to extend their service for pension. 

Let me give you a point in case. My late soldier servant 
was born in the regiment: his grandfather and his father be- 
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fore him had also served in the regiment. This man has three 
fine healthy boys. I asked him what he proposed doing with 
these boys. His reply was that, owing to the present terms of 
service, the Army was altogether too uncertain a future, and 
that he would not put any of them into the service, to be turned 
out after 7 years to seek work with no useful knowledge of any 
trade. He was therefore going to settle in Leeds, and have 
his boys taught a trade. 

If, however, we had universal military training, service in 
the Regular Army would become more popular, because a much 
larger proportion of men would be able to make the Army a pro- 
fession. 

Under the proposals of the National Service League there 
would be 10,350 regular n.c.o.’s—full corporals or men of 
higher rank—required for the training of the National Army. 
These appointments would give a tremendous impetus to pro- 
motion from the ranks to N.c.o.’s, and would make the Army a 
career of promise instead of being, as at present, a temporary 
home of refuge for the destitute. 

The prospects of getting one of these billets would be most 
attractive, and would stimulate recruiting. There is no doubt 
that many men, after a service of, five or six years, appreciate 
the prospect of returning to their own counties, and of living 
again amongst their relatives and friends. 

Many of the Permanent Staff of the Special Reserve and 
Territorials get in touch with the civilian population again, and, 
when their period of service expires, have many opportunities 
of obtaining civil employment which are not open to those 
who have spent the whole period of their service with the col- 
ours away from their homes. 

Universal military training would popularise the Army. 
Few of the inhabitants of these islands have anv real knowledge 
of a soldier’s life, consequently they are imbued with an alto- 
gether prejudiced and distorted dislike to the military profes- 
sion. 

Under a system of universal military training, all would have 
come into personal contact with the soldier, and they would 
have learnt to know and admire his many sterling qualities. 

From the political point of view, electors and members of 
Parliament would have had a practical knowledge of military 
affairs, and would be in a much better position to vote and dis- 
cuss military problems connected with the future of this world- 
wide Empire in an intelligent manner. That alone would be a 
valuable asset. 

There is no doubt that the social status of the soldier has 
improved in the last few years, and this—as I think no one 
will dispute— is chiefly attributable to the old Volunteer move- 
ments, which brought a certain portion of the civil community 
in touch with the Regulars; it is this personal contact which 
has helped to dispel erroneous views as to the life and morals 
of soldiers. 
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With compulsory training there will come the sympathy 
that comes of knowledge; the prejudice against the Army and 
the ex-soldier will disappear, and the employer of labour, hav- 
ing himself been through the ranks, will be more ready to give 
soldiers employment. Then the Army will become a better 
career all round. 

Not only shall we still be able to procure the out-of work 
and destitute to fill the ranks, but, I believe, in addition to these, 
we shall be able to draw upon a higher social stratum, and, 
consequently a more intelligent and physically superior class of 
man. 
In conclusion, let me point out that ‘‘ Compulsory Personal 
Service’’ for home defence has been tried and not found want- 
ing, and that, while the great aim of our military organiza- 
tion must be the maintenance of our Regulars, as an offensive 
force for use overseas, the true basis of military organization 
is National Training. 

Castlereagh, in yada egg his famous Act in 1808, began 
by saying that the Regular Army must be his first care, and 
claimed to himself the credit of having added 40,000 men to 
it. 

This shows that Castlereagh had not forsotten the Regu- 
lar Army when he introduced ‘‘ National Training,’ neither 
have the framers of the Bill for ‘* National Service.” 

If, therefore, that power of expansion of the Regular Army 
which has been pronounced by two Royal Commissions as being 
essential for the balance of power in Europe, and necessary for 
the maintenance of our present Empire—an Empire upon which, 
as we are proud of boasting, the sun never sets—I say, if this 
glorious heritage is to be handed down to our children’s chil- 
dren intact and unimpaired, then it can only be done when 
every young man physically fit learns to do his duty. 


‘“* The path of duty is the path of safety.”’ 





DISCUSSION. 


Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G.: I am very glad to be here 
this afternoon and to be able to give my hearty support to the statements 
made by Colonel Wright in his instructive and interesting address. Those 
statements are founded upon facts, facts which are indisputable. It is 
true, that recently, endeavours have been made to prove that the intro- 
duction of universal military training would seriously affect recruiting for 
the Regular Army. It was General Sir Ian Hamilton, I think, under the 
auspices of the Secretary of State for War, who first started this hare, but 
if I may be allowed to say so, the fallacies of his statements were clearly 
shown up in a book which was written in reply to Sir Ian’s ‘‘ Compulsory 
Service.” The curious thing about this matter is that the probability 
af universal military training interfering with the Regular Army was 
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never, so far as I am aware, brought forward until it became apparent 
to the originators and;supporters of the Territorial Force that some 
steps must be taken to arrest the alarming decrease in the numbers of 
that Force. They could not help realizing that the Force had been a 
failure, and that, unless something was done to remedy matters, it would 
practically cease to exist in March, 1912, when many thousands of men 
serving in that Force, who would be entitled to claim their discharge, 


would assuredly leave it. 
THE TERRITORIAL FORCE AND THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


I may say for myself that, had I believed there was the slightest 

chance of national military training interfering with recruiting for the 
Regular Army, I would have at once ceased all opposition to a Territorial 
Force based upon the voluntary system. But it was because I knew 
there was no foundation for such a belief, that I have persisted in my 
opposition, and also because I was satisfied that a Force so raised could 
not be of any practical use to this country in time of danger. Now there 
are rumours that another attempt is likely to be made, by payment in 
some form, to prevent the Territorial Force from altogether disappearing 
next March. To this remedy I am strongly opposed. The money to 
meet this extra expense will, no doubt, be forthcoming by reductions in 
the Regular Army, in the same way as was done when the Territorial 
Force was first started. It would simply be a case of throwing good 
money after bad. A few more men might possibly be induced to join 
the Territorial Force, but if its numbers were doubly or trebly as strong 
as the standard laid down by Lord Haldane, it would be impossible 
under the voluntary system, for that Force to be of any practical use 
in war. 
Two things are essential in war—discipline and skill in gun and 
rifle shooting—neither of which can ke learnt by any system of inter- 
mittent training. And, as the Secretary of State for War has lately 
told us that he is prepared to make use of the Territorial Force, for 
what it is worth, on the outbreak of war, without the six months’ training 
which we all understood would be given to it before it would be called upon 
to fight, the officers and men of that Force must now, I think, realize that 
they will not be of much use against properly organized soldiers, if the 
organization and training of the Force continue to be carried on under 
the voluntary system. For these reasons I must earnestly support all 
that Colonel Wright has said. The question is one that affects the 
whole country, and may affect it more quickly than any of us at present 
know. We are now without a proper Home Defence Army, and it is 
high time that the question as to whether we shall or shall not have 
compulsory training for all the adult men of this country was settled. 


Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P.: I have no right to address you 
from any professional standpoint. I do so only because I happen to be 
the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, which comprises an im- 
portant and increasing section of Parliament, which is strongly in favour 
of the views of the National Service League. We have done what we 
could to press the matter upon the attention both of the Government 
and the leaders of the Opposition and of Parliament generally. My 
interest in the matter was first started, and has been maintained for 
many years, from the educational point of view. My conviction is abso- 
lute that, so far as concerns the citizens and the young citizens of the 
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country, this movement of national military training is of vital and es- 
sential interest to their personal welfare and their training as citizens. 
But I have felt some hesitation in view of the professional military 
opinions which profess to throw doubt upon it, and the most serious 
of those military objections was that it would prejudice recruiting for 
the army. That book which answered Sir Ian Hamilton’s ‘‘ Compulsory 
Service ’? proved adequately to my mind that it would not. If we want 
further proof we have only to listen to and remember the weighty words 
that Colonel Wright has spoken to us to-day, based upon the lessons 
of history and upon his own personal experience of recruiting in our 
own day. Now my friend Lord Haldane has raised one point which has 
been quoted in this lecture: 
‘‘] venture ’’ he says ‘‘ to commend to public consideration 

the broad question whether it is possible in any way to establish 

a system of compulsory and voluntary service side by side in the 

same country.”’ 

That is a philosophical question of the kind that Lord Haldane is too 
apt to raise, and he gives us no answer and tells us nothing of what his 
answer would be. He forgets that in a country like this, an island 
country, we have opportunities of distinguishing between the defence 
of our country and external warfare, which are open to no other great 
Power in Europe. We could thus combine compulsory training for the 
purpose of Home Defence with voluntary recruitment for an external 
army, in a way which would not be possible for any but an island Power. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND COMPULSORY TRAINING. 


But what I want to say now is this. I believe a great part of the 
country is convinced of the necessity of compulsory service, and of the 
possibility of its introduction without interference with the professional 
army. Many of my colleagues in the House of Commons, I am con- 
vinced, have an undue fear of pressing this upon their constituents; but their 
constituents, if I know anything of the feeling of the country by addressing 
different meetings throughout the country, are more ready to take it up than 
they are. The tide is flowing with us. Our complaint is that the tide is flow- 
ing too slowly, and that we get no help. What is the Government doing ? 
Hints, possibilities, suggestions, aspirations, nothing more. Why, only 
the other day, in Birmingham, Lord Haldane told us he thought it was 
very probable that compulsory service would be the only way in the 
future for recruiting the Territorial Army. He did not bind himself to 
more than a vague anticipation. But we must look forward. We may 
have it forced upon us when it is too late to be our salvation. I would 
urge that what we need most is a rousing of the country to the imme- 
diate need of something being done, something that will press this 
question upon the attention of the military authorities and upon the 
members of the Government and the leaders of the Opposition. I am 
quite ready to urge it as strongly as possible upon the heads of my own 
Party. In some way or other we must press upon those in authority 
and those who are leaders of Parties the fact that this feeling is strong 
throughout the country, that the tide is rising in its favour, and that 
it is for them to give some effect to what I am certain is a necessity for 
the defence of the country, is an essential element in the good training 
of our children, and is a matter upon which the nation is more and 
more coming to make up its mind in favour of the principles of the 
National Service League. 
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Sir Charles Hunter, Bart., M.P.: When I came here this afternoon 
I had no intention whatever of entering into this important discussion, 
but one or two statements made by Lord Roberts and Colonel Wright 
have emboldened me to make a few remarks upon this very important 
matter. 

It appears to me that the whole of this question has to be approached 
from two entirely different standpoints; first of all from the military 
standpoint, and secondly, the civil and political. 

With regard to the military point of view; I would not dare to make 
any remarks in this hall, because I feel certain that nearly every man 
in this room knows more about the military requirements of the country 
than I do; but I know perfectly well, from my knowledge of military 
matters and my acquaintance with military men, that certainly ninety-nine 
out of every hundred military men would say that universal military 
service is absolutely necessary for this country. 


THE CIVIL AND THE POLITICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Now let me turn to the civil point of view. I regret to say that 
this great national question has besmirched right across it that miserable 
trail of party politics. I know from what I hear in the House of Com- 
mons that, although we might muster a very large body of men who 
would attach their signatures to anything in favour of military service 
if either Sir Henry Craik or myself went round to gct those signatures, 
yet if we asked those same men to go into the lobbies and vote on an 
actual Bill before Parliament a great many of them would say ‘‘ No, we 
cannot do this because we shall lose votes.’’ As an ex-military man and 
as a Member of Parliament, I say most emphatically that the time has 
now arrived when we must push this matter forward in Parliament. It 
does not matter what support we get; it is only by fighting a Bill 
before Parliament, a Bill which the country can digest, a Bill which 
will be talked about, a Bill which will reach the man in the street, that 
we can get this national necessity pushed forward. I only hope that 
my friend, Sir Henry Craik, who is Chairman of our Committee, will 
see that this matter is pushed forward. I have been myself endeavouring 
in my small way in the House of Commons, to do what I can, but it 
never gets beyond the Committee Room, and I want to see it get down 
in the House itself. 

Let me say this in conclusion, that if our leaders will not take up this 
great question, ripe as it is for national decision at the present moment, 
then I can only say there are other men in the House who are perfectly 
ready and willing and anxious to push this Bill forward. It is only 
by means of pushing it forward that it will be really brought before the 
country at large. 


The Chairman: May I point out that the subject of the lecture is 
‘The probable effects of compulsory military training on recruiting for 
the Regular Army.’’ It is not a lecture for or against the merits of 
compulsory service, but one dealing with the probable effects of com- 
pulsory military training on recruiting. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Edmond Elles, G.C.I.E., K.C.B.: I venture 
to say a few words this afternoon on this subject, because I think I 
can give you some information which rather bears on the question. I 
entirely support the view of Colonel Wright that the effect of compulsory 
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training on recruiting for the Regular Army would probably be to in- 
crease the numbers that go in, and also to get a better class. I have 
some figures here which I will give you on that subject. I believe the 
question is a pure bogie, which has had its birth in the War Office, 
amongst the officials of the War Office, and I would venture to say 
not amongst all the officials, because, if you could only take a referendum 
of all the officers employed in the War Office by secret ballot, I think 
we should find the Secretary of State would receive a very violent shock. 


ENLISTMENT OF TERRITORIALS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


With regard to the question of whether men who have had training 
wish for more training, and consequently would enlist in the Regular 
Army, I can give you some figures in regard to the Territorial Force 
of the county of Surrey, figures which bear very strongly on the sub- 
ject, and I was surprised at those figures when I got them out to-day. 
Since the 1st April, 1909, we have enlisted 1,600 men. In that time 
the number of men who joined the Army or Navy or Special Reserve 
was 415, or 26 per cent. That is among a body of men who are drawn 
from the civil population. They are not the scallywags or the starvelings, 
but members of the civil population. I was very much surprised to find that 
the training they had received in the Territorial Force had had the effect 
of making so many of them go on to join the Army, Navy, or Special 
Reserve. The number of men we have constantly passing through the 
ranks of the Territorial Force is one of our special recruiting difficulties. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF 1903. 
A good deal of capital has been made, by the Secretary of State 
especially, on the experiment of 1903, which required men after two years 
service to elect for a further period of service up to eight years. Now 
I happen to have some knowledge of that question, and there are two 
or three points which Colonel Wright has not brought forward which 
I should like to impress upon you. In the first place men were not 
allowed to elect until they had completed two years service. Those 
who came in as starvelings and boys, two years before, in those two 
years developed into men, and were physically and morally better all 
round and better fitted for civil life than when they came into the Army, 
and they knew it. They had a greater value in the labour market in 
consequence, and therefore they thought they would like to try their 
chances in the labour market. Another complaint was that any man 
who took on after his two years’ service was taken on to go to India 
for five years certain, and that affected the question very much. Every 
mother would be against it, and their relations would persuade them 
not to go out to die in India, for that is the way they still talk in the 
villages of England. A third point was that at least 70 per cent. of 
these men were wanted to re-engage, and naturally that high figure 
would never have been reached. Lastly, the men had not had any ex- 
perience of civil life; they were very comfortable in the army, but they 
thought they would be just as well off in civil life as in the army. It 
is an invariable fact, I think, that most men who leave the army are 
very sorry soon afterwards that they did so. They have an enormous 
number of benefits in the Army; they are fed and clothed, and have 
many comforts and luxuries which they have to pay for when they get 
back into civil life. I hope Colonel Wright’s lecture will provide the 
War Office with a coffin in which to bury their ‘‘ Bogie.’’ 
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Major W. G. Carlton Hall, 19th Battalion, The London Regiment, 
desired to point out that they had never been able to get a Regular 
Army without assisting it by compulsion. If they went back to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth they would find that an Act was passed in the year 
1593 providing for a parish rate for the relief of soldiers and mariners, 
who, having been pressed for Her Majesty’s Forces, were returning to 
the country, and that obviously implied that impressed men were the 
rule, otherwise they would not be the only people to come in under the 
benefit of that Act. In Shakespeare’s play, Henry IV. written a few 
years later, they had Falstaff’s well-known speech: 


‘‘] have misused the King’s press damnably. . . . No 
eye hath seen such scarecrows. I’ll not march through Coventry 
with them, that’s flat :—nay, the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs as if they had gyves on; for, indeed, I had the most of them 
out of prison.”’ 

Knowing Shakespeare’s sublime contempt for anachronisms, he 
thought it was quite fair to assume that was a picture of impressment as it 
existed in Shakespeare’s own time. 


IMPRESSMENT ACTS. 


A few years later they came to the Statute of 1640, which was often 
used as proving the impossibility or the illegality of compulsory service, 
though in fact the statement of illegality was merely in the Preamble; 
The Act itself was passed in order to legalize impressment for service 
in the army in Ireland. During the Commonwealth, time after time 
Acts had been passed for impressment for-service both at home and 
abroad. In the eighteenth century there were no less than six Acts 
passed authorizing the impressment of able-bodied men of no lawful 
calling or employment or means of subsistence. One of those Acts 
passed in 1745 was entitled ‘‘An Act for the speedy and effectual re- 
cruiting of His Majesty’s regiments of foot serving in Flanders, Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and the Plantations, and the Regiment of Marines.’’ The last 
of these Impressment Acts was passed in 1777 and expired in 1870. 
They would find, that prior to the Crimean War England had never 
been able to carry on a war against a white enemy without using com- 
pulsion either at home or abroad; it therefore seemed to him futile to 
say that we must not have compulsory service for Home Defence, be- 
cause if they did have it they would not get a sufficient army for foreign 
service. They certainly would not have a sufficient army for foreign ser- 
vice if they did not have compulsion. Another point which came out 
from these old Acts was that they all aimed at getting the lowest class 
of the population that could be found into the ranks of the army, and it 
was Clearly as the result of that policy that the army got a bad name. Al- 
though that bad name was to a great extent being got rid of to-day, he 
could see no better way of getting rid of it finally than making every 
man wear the King’s uniform for a time. In conclusion he should like 
as a Territorial officer to say a word against the idea that there was 
opposition between the National Service League and the Territorial Force. 
With about half a dozen notable exceptions every Territorial officer of his 
acquaintance hoped to see service in the Territorial Force, on the lines of 
the National Service League, made compulsory in the very near future 


Colonel A. Keene said that Major Carlton Hall had just spoken of 
how the reputation of the British Army had been damaged by getting 
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a bad class of men into the Army. There was a very interesting note 
in the ‘‘ Annual Report on Recruiting ’’ for the year 1904, which toid 
them that on one point there was unanimity of opinion, namely, that the 
regulation requiring a character from a recruit on enlistment had materi- 
ally resulted in raising the tone of the army and popularizing it among 
the better class of the population. As pointed out by the Lecturer, the 
whole question of recruiting seemed to resolve itself into making the 
Army popular and getting a good class of men into it, attracting men by 
giving them a career. They had also to break down the prejudice against 
the Army, and that prejudice could be broken down by the universal train- 
ing of all classes. They would be able to get most satisfactory certificates 
of character by watching those men while they are going through their 
five or six months’ training. Very often the recruit was told that he 
must go back a bit, that he was not big enough and that he must go 
into the Militia or Special Reserve. The national training recommended 
by the National Service League in a national Militia, in which all 
classes would develop their physique at the Government’s expense would 
make these men fit for the Army. 

He hoped that the few remarks he had made showed that the probable 
effects would be favourable on recruitment for the Regular Army. 1 


Colonel T. A. H. Davies said that he proposed rather to deal with 
the question from the soldier’s point of view, as he was the person most 
concerned in saying whether he would join the army or not. His own 
experience had been exactly the same as that of Colonel Wright. Almost all 
the recruits came in as a refuge from destitution, and he might add 
that men extended their services to put off the evil day of facing unem- 
ployment ; the soldier had a luxurious life which unfittted him for hard work, 
and the struggle for work on returning to civil life. He served abroad, 
and on returning was very probably dumped down, as Colonel Wright 
said, ‘‘ at a time when the labour market is at its worst,’’ at the worst 
time of the year, when the climate was vile, homeless, as his relatives 
could not as a rule afford to put him up—and with no friends amongst 
the employers of labour. Altogether it was a most heart-breaking com- 
bination against him, and a system which was hardly creditable to the 
country. There was much howling from vote-catching politicians over 
the discharge of a few hundred men at Woolwich, but here, year after 
year, thousands had been much worse treated, and yet recruits came 
in—of course it was only hunger that caught them. The Special Reserve 
was recruited from the same class, and the lads turned over because 
they could not face the labour market. He believed that in his regiment 
the number of Special Reservists turned over now was between 60 and 
70 per cent. Were there any of these conditions that universal service 
was going to alter? He did not think there were. 


Colonel W. T. Dooner said they would all agree that the Lecturer 
had proved his case, and had shown them most conclusively that com- 
pulsory training would not interfere in the very slightest degree with 





1 Speaking at High Wycombe on January 25th of this year (1911), 
Lord Grenfell said: ‘On one point—that national training would be a 
deterrent to recruiting—I can speak as an old Director-General of Re- 
cruiting. I am convinced that the more that young men are brought 
into contact with military institutions, the readier they will be to join the 
Regular Forces.’’—A.K. 
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recruiting, and that, in fact, it would help recruiting in every way. The 
figures which the Lecturer had given for enlistments from the Territorials 
into the Regular Army had surprised him. Though he himself was on the 
Kent County Association he had no conception that the numbers were 
so great as 6,627 in the whole Territorial Army. That figure was a very 
important one. As some of the speakers had pointed out, these were 
not men or youths who came into the Territorial Army because they were 
hungry; they came simply attracted by all Lord Haldane had done for 
them—because it must be remembered that he had done a great deal 
for them. They had been assisted in every possible way to build drill 
halls for them wherever there was a chance of their success. They 
sent up their views, and they were nearly always sanctioned. He 
could not understand Sir Ian Hamilton’s statement that compul- 
sory training or ‘‘conscription’’—for that was the word he used 
—would interfere with recruiting for the Regular Army. But no one in 
the United Kingdom—so far as he knew—had ever proposed any system of 
conscription for the Army. They thought they should like some com- 
pulsory system for Home Defence; that they should have the privilege of 
defending their wives and children, as the Swiss did; but they did not 
for a moment say it was the duty of every man to go off to the West 
Coast of Africa or any tropical climate without paying him very well 
for it. No system of conscription had ever been intended. He thought 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts had been a little hard on the Territorial 
Army. He had called it a failure. Now much had been said about the 
War Office during the discussion, but he thought they were deeply in- 
debted to the Secretary of State for War, Viscount Haldane, and to the 
Army Council for the Territorial Army. Let them remember what it 
was before Lord Haldane took up his position. There was no organiza- 
tion whatever; it was just a mass of men with muskets or guns; there 
were no brigadiers. Some gentleman said ‘‘Oh’’; but he remembered 
very well that there were no officers in command of brigades, and that 
a division was never heard of. But the Army Council had set to work 
and had organized the whole country into divisions, and that he thought 
was a great step in advance. If ever the views of the National Service 
League were adopted by the country there would be the organization ready 
for the men to fall into their places. He hoped that the political chiefs of 
both parties would rise to the occasion, as they had done in Australia and 
New Zealand, and give the country a lead on this very important question 
of universal training. 


Major R. A. Johnson, 4th Battalion Hampshire Regiment, said he 
was afraid they had most of them come with their minds already made 
up on this question, but if there was anybody in the hall who had not 
yet made up his mind he should rather like to ask him to consider whether 
in this very interesting paper, full of facts and figures, the figures quoted 
exactly bore upon the case. It seemed to him that in two particulars 
Colonel Wright might be accused of arguing on false analogies. They 
had a proposal for a compulsory service of some sort in the future in 
this country, and the question before them was how far, if at all, that 
system whatever it might be, would affect recruiting for the Regular 
Army. Naturally it was a matter of speculation, and they could only 
turn to the past history of their own country to see what the experience 
had been. He observed, by the way, that Colonel Wright had avoided 
any mention of the experience of foreign countries, which in the circum- 
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stances was prudent, as that experience was all against the League. 
Colonel Wright, however, had made much of the fact that many militia- 
men or special reservists, also men of Colonel Pollock’s ‘‘ Spectator ” 
Experimental Company had enlisted in the Regular Army. He 
desired to point out that there was a very important element 
which was absent in these cases, an element which would be 
present if they had compulsory service in the future, and _ that 
element simply was that the Militia, the Special Reserve, and 
Colonel Pollock’s men all enlisted voluntarily. It must therefore be 
assumed that a great many of those men enlisted because somehow or 
other they had a kind of leaning towards soldiering. It was a well- 
known thing that the Militia in the past and the Special Reserve still 
more to-day, were regarded as the ordinary back-doors to the Army. If 
a man was not physically fit, and had not been well enough fed to pass 
into the Army immediately, he naturally went into the Militia or Special 
Reserve where he was fed and trained, and could then be passed into 
the Army. Not only so, but great pressure was put on him to do so. 
As they all knew, militiamen in the past, and the special reservists in 
the present, were and are not given a full dress uniform. The man was 
given some shoddy thing which had belonged to several generations of 
militiamen, and when he complained the sergeant instructor told him to 
look across the barrack square to the men who were the real article, and 
that when he was the real article he too would wear a proper uniform. 
Those elements were present in the case which they were arguing in the dis- 
cussion, but they would be absent if one took the whole nation and 
trained them willy-nilly, against their will, for three months, six months, 
or a year—or whatever it was going to be—and then expected them to go 
into the Army as a profession. 

As regards the ‘* Spectator ’? Experimental Company. Everybody would 
admit that Colonel Pollock’s way of treating his men was admirable in 
every way, but quite unlike what you could possibly expect from an 
ordinary depot working at high pressure, putting through several thousand 
more men every month than their buildings could possibly accommodate. 

He did not think that the success of the ‘‘ Spectator ’? Experimental 
Company in passing men into the Army could really be taken as a true 
analogy to show them what would be the effect of compulsory enlistment 
in the Regular Army. 


HISTORICAL ARGUMENTS. 


But, they would say that Colonel Wright had dealt with past history as 
well as with recent history, He, in company with Mr. John Fortescue 
and others, had told them of a time when there was universal and com- 
pulsory service, very much on the lines which the National Service League 
proposed, and when, in spite of the existence of that system, not only 
was the Army not finding difficulty in getting recruits, but it actually 
got them, whereas before the introduction of compulsion it did not get 
them. That was a very formidable line of argument, but he thought 
that here again they forgot an essential element in the problem, namely, 
that during the time of the Castlereagh Act they were engaged in a 
war with France which was generally exceedingly popular, and which, 
by that time had been successful at sea. Now his own experience of 
second line troops was this, that if one made them train at home—for 
instance, if the Territorial Army and the Special Reserve were mobilized 
to-morrow, and war was going on across the Channel—even the Terri- 
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torial was not so poor-spirited as to prefer safe and dull soldiering at 
home to the glories of a campaign abroad. The fact that war was in 
progress put an entirely different complexion upon things with the home 
service men, however they were raised; any man with spirit in him would 
prefer to join the Regular Army pro tem., in order to fight the enemy, 
to having to look after obsolete forts and nursemaids at Portsmouth. 
He also thought he was correct in saying that the bounties paid to the com- 
pulsorily enlisted militia to get them to come forward for the armies of 
the Peninsula were very considerable; they were not so high as they 
were under Pitt, but he thought they averaged £20 or £30 a man. That 
also was an element in the problem which would seriously affect the 
finances of our Regular Army if they had a universal compulsory scheme. 
Of course it was all a matter of speculation, but so long as there were 
officers who are qualified to speak, as he himself was not qualified to 
speak, and to have—as he was not qualified to have—views on this serious 
question, this root question, and they were in any doubt as to whether a 
month’s compulsory training—a mere nothing regarded from a serious 
military point of view—as to whether this short period of training was 
or was not going to effect what they really did care about, the mainten- 
ance. of the Regular Army—their power to hold India, their power to 
intervene if necessary on the side of their allies on the Continent of Europe 
—-so long as any doubt whatever remained, then he thought that training 
of this kind was too hazardous an experiment. He would far rather see 
their energies concentrated on that other, form of compulsory training which 
raised none of those serious doubts about the Regular Army and involved 
them in no difficulties as to strategy and expenditure and the predominance 
of the Navy and the rest of it—he meant universal military training for 
boys between 13 and 17 years of age. Moreover, he was quite certain of 
this, that if they gave that training, not only would they inculcate a 
military spirit in boys at the receptive age, and therefore get more re- 
cruits for the Army, but they would also arrest the physical deterioration 
of a great number of lads who would gladly have served His Majesty were 
their physical qualifications up to standard. 


Lient.-Colonel Walter Horsley, 28th Battalion, the London Regiment, 
said that he wished to be allowed to utter a small protest. He was an 
Anti-National Service Leaguer, if he might put it like that. He had 
had a very long service as a volunteer and as a Territorial, and many 
years experience of manceuvres abroad, and the net result was that he 
was entirely against compulsory service in any form, shape, or kind. 
With regard to the question of volunteering into the Regular Forces 
from the Territorial Forces or Special Reserve, speaking as a Territorial, 
he thought there could be no shadow of doubt that there would always 
be many Territorials volunteering for the Regular Army, quite as many 
as would be healthy for the Territorial Force itself. He did not think 
men should be allowed to pass on too freely from one branch of the defen- 
sive force of the country to another. He thought one of the speakers 
mentioned that 6,000 Territorials went in last year, he had no idea there 
were as many as that, but he thought it was not too much, and would 
not hurt the Territorials at all; they could double it if they liked; yet it 
seemed to him a large proportion out of the number of recruits for the 
year. He did not feel qualified to make any further criticisms; but as 
one who had seen considerable service in the Territorials and Volunteers 
he might say that the Territorials were quite happy, they did not like 
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this constant gibing on the part of the National Service League, which 
went on month after month in their Journal; nor the very misleading 
statements made by its supporters of whatever high estate. 


Captain Charles Slack said that he thought that the boys at the 
Board Schools who received a free education should give their services to 
the country when they were grown up. They got their education free, 
therefore why should they not do something for the Services when it 
should come to their turn to do so. 


Colonel Wright, C.B., in reply said : I do not think I have much to reply 
to as most of those who have spoken have been entirely with me. Very 
few—in fact I may say practically no one—has been absolutely against 
me. 

THE TERRITORIAL ARMY AND THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 

The most important point I have heard this afternoon came from 
Major Johnson and another gentleman who spoke about “ crabbing ”’ 
the Territorials. I do not know where this idea has come from, and 
I cannot understand it. I may say that I had the organization and the 
training for two years, and the raising of the West Riding Division 
of the Territorial Army, and I have had the very greatest admiration for 
the work done by the Territorials, and have never ‘‘ crabbed’’ them. 
What we all say is that with the very best intentions it is impossible 
for a man on the purely voluntary principle to be able to give 
more time than he does give to his training. In the Terri- 
torial Division which I commanded, and which I believe is second 
to none in England, that training is on the average 10 hours in the 
year and an average of 11 days in camp. I have known Territorials 
who have put in over 100 drills a year. I want to point out that we are 
not against the Territorials. Wherever I go and speak I have had people 
come up to me and say, ‘“‘ Since you have spoken on the subject I intend 
to put my sons into the Territorials.”’ What we want is to have a 
system under which the Territorials can be thoroughly trained and kept 
up to their strength, and that can only be done by universal military 
training. 

Captain Slack said he was in favour of boys being trained in military 
matters in schools. That is a part of the scheme of the National Ser- 
vice League, that the boy has elementary military training from the age 
of 12, and passes into Cadet Corps until he is 18, when he joins the 
Territorial Force. What we all want to do, is to keep up and maintain 
the Territorial Force ; have sufficient numbers, and, having got numbers, to 
make it efficient. 

What I came here to lecture on was not the Territorial Army but 
recruiting for the Regular Army, and I maintain what I have said, that 
if we had universal military service as we propose, it would be better 
in every way for getting recruits for the Regular Army. I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, very much for the kind manner in which you 
have listened to my poor attempt. One might have written a Lecture 
that would have taken an hour and a half, but I did not want to inflict 
quite so much upon you. 

The Chairman: I think you will all agree that we are very much in- 
debted to our Lecturer for the important Lecture he has given us. He 
has a practical knowledge of the recruiting question, and that recruiting 
question is most technical in its nature and complex in its consideration, 
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I should like in the short time at my disposal to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject of the Lecture, which dealt, you will remember with 
the probable effects of compulsory military training on recruiting for 
the Regular Army. 


THREE METHODS OF COMPULSORY TRAINING. 


There are, generally, three ways in which you can bring about com- 
pulsory training for the Army. There is the Continental way—and I do 
not understand from what I heard this afternoon that anyone proposes 
it. You can take the Territorial Force or Special Reserve and make 
service in it obligatory. Or you can take the conditions of the National 
Service League and deal with their proposal, and that is really the pro- 
posal before us. I understand from the Lecturer that youths at the age 
of eighteen after January 1st will be drawn for service of four to six 
months as recruits, and will then for the second, third, and fourth years 
be drawn for a further period of fifteen days, The effect of that would 
be, according to the Lecturer, who I have no doubt is correct, that we 
should have 150,000 youths drawn each year for compulsory training. 

The question before us is a simple one: Whether drawing 150,000 
youths for compulsory service each year would or would not affect re- 
cruiting for the Regular Army. Of course it is a matter of conjecture, 
and different views are held. Some think that the withdrawal of these 
men would affect recruiting and others think that it would not. It is 
not in its nature a new question. Frem 1803 to 1814, Addington, Pitt, 
Castlereagh, and Wyndham were discussing it, and they arrived, as the 
Lecturer mentions, at a system which fairly met it, but only after com- 
mencing a system which failed. You will find it all in Fortescue’s 
book, but I do not think we can go into that. I do not wish to say 
a word against our forefathers, but they certainly were eccentric in 
their views. As far as I can gather, they gave the soldier a bounty to 
go into the Militia and they gave him a bounty to go out again into 
the Regulars. 


THE “‘ TURN OVER ”’ FROM THE MILITIA. 


There are other points that the Lecturer has raised which tend to 
show that the men do go from the auxiliary forces to the Regulars. Take 
the Militia. I have a great deal of sympathy with Major Johnson’s 
remarks. It is said that 42 per cent. of the Militia and 47 per cent of 
the Special Reserve go on to the Regular Army. They do. But you 
cannot take that as very strong evidence. A boy goes into the Militia 
because the Militia conditions are different. He goes in because he is 
accepted at seventeen instead of eighteen, and because the measurements 
are different. When he can, he does what he wished to do at first, he 
goes into the Regular Army, and he forms part of what we used to call 
the ‘‘turn over’’ from the Militia to the Regular Army. 

Take the ‘‘ Spectator’’ experiment, about which a great deal has 
been said. After all I think it is on the whole more favourable to the 
views expressed by Colonel Wright than any other; but it was a very 
small experiment and you must not think too much of that. Take the 
three years’ system which is quoted by Sir Ian Hamilton in his book 
as showing the reluctance of men to re-engage for a further term of 
service. I admit it is a matter of opinion, but in my experience as 
Director of Recruiting, the evidence is rather the other way. I do not 
wish to dogmatize on the subject, but I put that before you. The infantry 
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of course is the-mainstay. To carry out the system we wanted 72 per 
cent, extensions of service in the infantry. In other arms, we wanted 
smaller percentages, and we practically got as many as we wanted. The 
point is that extensions gradually increased, and it is possible that if 
we had gone on with the system, we might have got’ the men in the 
infantry. When it was stopped, 4o per cent. were extending in that 
arm. I will leave you to consider the auxiliary argument. The ‘ Spec- 
tator ’’ argument is based on small grounds, but there is something’ to 
be said for the view taken. 


ACCOMMODATION AND PAY. 


We come back to the main question. In normal times we want 
37,300 recruits a year for the Army; we want 20,500 for the infantry 
year by year to keep the drafts going. 

If you suddenly make a system by which you take 150,000 men who 
are to be drawn for compulsory service and do from four to six months’ 
training you must put those men into barracks or into camps. 

That brings me to a very important point, the time of the year they 
come out. Sir Ian Hamilton says they will come out in the winter. 
He is looking at it perhaps from the War Office point of view. It is in 
the winter when the men are out of work and it is then they want to 
come. That is from their point of view the best, although as the Lec- 
turer says, it is worst from the training point of view. We want 
them in the summer, but in the summer work is plentiful. If we have 
them in the winter they must go into barracks, and barracks as you 
know are very costly things. As to attaching them to regiments that 
is out of the question. If you are going to have such a plan you must 
build barracks, and barracks are expensive. 

With regard to pay, if you give them very high rates in compulsory 
service you will attract them away from the Regular Army. 

I would like to put one other point before you as it is often over- 
looked. The recruiting question is a very technical question and a very 
complex one, and one not to be dealt with in a few sentences. If you 
suddenly started this system there would be, I would not say a slump, 
but a great disturbance in recruiting. 


Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale: Which system are you referring to? that 
of the National Service League? 


The Chairman: That is the one I am dealing with. 


Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale: There are other systems of course. It 
is a bad system. 


The Chairman: I do not say that. It would disturb recruiting for 
a time, but I do not know that that disturbance would continue. I think 
in time we should very likely get over it and men would come on to the 
Regular Army. If they come at a later age, it is distinctly in favour 
and not against us. Now we take recruits at eighteen. Three-fifths come 
between certain months, but the recruits are between eighteen and nineteen 
years of age, and if you can get them at a later age you could do with 
fewer recruits, because those who come at an earlier age have to wait 
until they are twenty before they are available for drafts abroad. I will 
ask you to accord a vote of thanks to the Lecturer for his very excellent 
Lecture on a subject that is well worthy of discussion and consideration. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager Pollock has sent the following extract 
from a letter of his published in the Spectator of December 3rd, 1910, 
with reference to the ‘‘ Spectator ’? Experimental Company, together with 
some remarks which he had intended to offer, had he not been prevented 
by ill health from attending the discussion on Colonel Wright’s lecture :— 





‘Of the 102 men whose names are on the roll, there are 26 with 
whom I have not yet been able to communicate.””. . 

** Of the 76 men fully accounted for on the roll which lies before me, 
37 enlisted in the Regular Army, and 1 who wished to enlist in the Rifle 
Brigade was rejected by the doctor. The number enlisted, or desirous 
of enlistment, in the Regular Army, is therefore 38—exactly 50 per cent. 
In addition to the above the following enlistments must be recorded : 
Royal Navy, 1; Special Reserve, 1; Australian Permanent Forces, 1; Cana- 
dian ditto, 1; New Zealand Volunteers, 1; Hon. Artillery Company, 1; 
Yeomanry, 1; Territorial Infantry, 1; making a total of 8 miscellaneous 
enlistments, and a grand total of 46 men, or 60 per cent., who by enlisting 
in the King’s Service proved the truth of the saying that l’appétit vient 
en mangeant. It is, moreover, noteworthy, that only one man joined the 
company with the intention of afterwards enlisting in the Army, and 
that the one sailor (a merchant seaman) trained at Hounslow, finally 
forsook the sea in order to become a soldier.” 

* * . 

Work at Hounslow began at 7 a.m., and usually ended at 4.30 p.m. 
for the bulk of the company; sometimes there was ‘‘ communicating 
drill’ for N.c.0.’s after tea, and occasionally outpost exercises, or ‘‘ lamp- 
signalling,’’ at night. The work was far more strenuous than in the 
Regular Army, but the men knew when they had to work and when 
they might play. There were half-holidays on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and the Bank Holidays were observed. Thus, though the men were harder 
worked than Regulars they had far less ‘‘ worry,’’ and hence the fact 
that I was enabled to work them hard, though having no powers of 
punishment beyond a half-crown fine or dismissal from the company. 

In my opinion, it is not ‘‘ work ”’ but ‘‘ worry ”’ that lies at the root 
of the recruiting difficulty, and I believe that this applies in the case of 
officers as well as in that of men.—a.p. 








THE CHINESE ARMY. 


Translated from the Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie 
Militaires, 1910, page 453, et seq., and published by permission. 


(Continued from November JouRNAL, page 1489). 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


Recruitment. 


OWING to the system of decentralization, and to the difference 
of climates, and of the habits of the people of China, it is neces- 
sary to raise the recruits in their own provinces. Each division 
of the active army draws its recruits and reservists from its own 
divisional region. In accordance with the law of 1905, the re- 
cruits engage themselves voluntarily. The question of institut- 
ing universal compulsory service has been mooted, and will be 
submitted to the future Imperial Parliament, which is to be con- 
stituted in 1913. In the meantime the annual contingent has 
been fixed at 160,000 men, which represents less than a tenth 
part of a year class of Chinese of the age of 21. 

On the other hand, in consequence of the great number of 
available recruits, the selection is subject to the following strin- 
gent rules :— 


. AGE.—Between 20 and 25 years. 

2. HeEeiGHT.—Minimum, 4 ft. 8 ins. In Southern China, 
where the height is less, this minimum has been re- 
duced to 4 ft. 6 ins. 

3. PHYSICAL STRENGTH.—AbDIle to raise a weight of 133 lbs. 
with the arm extended. 

4. EpucaTion AND Morats.—Able to read and write the 
most essential Chinese characters; to belong to a 
family of good reputation; to be of good moral 
character, and not an opium smoker. 


Length of Service. 


This has been fixed at 10 years—that is, 
3 years in the active army. 
3 years in the first reserve. 
4 years in the second reserve. 


One-fifth part of the recruits is embodied at first. At the 
end of five months, the best soldiers among them are pro- 
moted, and the sixth part of the contingent is called up, and 
these latter are instructed by those first enrolled. The whole 
course must be completed in ten months. 
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In the first reserve the men are called out every year during 
the whole month of October; in the second reserve every two 
years, for a similar length of training. At the end of thesc ten 
years, the men are completely discharged from all military ob- 
ligation, but may re-enlist in case of war. 


Rate of Pay. 


In the active army, the men under the banners receive a 
monthly pay of £1 gs. 3d. Every month 13s. is deducted; 
6s. 6d. is taken to pay for the daily ration of rice (600 grammes), 
and 6s. 6d. is sent to the family of the soldier. The balance of 
16s. 6d. is applied to supplementing his food, and to the upkeep 
of his uniform and underclothing. 

Three months after joining, the soldier passes an examina- 
tion; if his progress is satisfactory, his parents are exempted 
from paying the land tax, provided they own less than two 
hectares of land. 

In the first reserve the men, on returning to their homes, 
continue to receive a monthly payment of 6s. 6d. During the 
period of annual training they receive the same pay as the active 
army. In the second reserve the pay is 3s. 3d. 


The rate of pay for the active army is generally considered 
a just minimum. 

The improvement of the material condition of the  sol- 
dier is receiving attention, especially in providing him with more 
abundant food. 


EQUIPMENT. 
Uniform and Personal Equipment. 


The uniform worn by the troops is very simple, and the 
same in style and colour for all. In winter, or for full dress, 
it consists of a shirt, a pair of trousers, and a headcovering of 
blue cloth. For full dress, and on special garrison duty, the 
infantry wear high-fitting boots; but for marching the soldiers 
wear the national thick-soled cotton shoes, made for the pur- 
pose. 

In summer these articles of dress are exchanged for others 
of khaki. According to M. Rouire, every soldier receives six 
outfits—three for summer, and three for winter. 

The different corps and departments are distinguished sole- 
ly by the colour of the braid on the shoulder straps, and by a 
cord on the headgear, and on the wristbands. The distinctive 
colour is red for the infantry, yellow for the artillery, white for 
the cavalry, blue for the engineers, and violet for the trans- 
port. 

The equipment for the infantry consists of a knapsack of 
waterproof canvas or leather, containing a complete outfit of 
articles of cloth or drill, as the case may be. A ration of tea 
is always included. He also carries rolled up a cloak and hood 
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and a camp blanket. He has besides his own canteen, a pair of 
shoes and a light entrenching tool. To these must be added a 
water bottle, and a belt to hold the bayonet and three cartouche 
pouches. 

The unmounted officers carry on the back, like the German 
officers, a small knapsack with a change of linen. _ To the belt 
are attached a note book, a water bottle, a pair of field glasses, 
and a revolver. 

The mounted troops wear riding boots; and accoutrements 
of dark leather are worn by all, whether artillery, engineers, or 
infantry. 

The Imperial Guard have a special uniform of blueish grey ; 
the different arms of the service are distinguished, as in the other 
divisions, by the colour of the braid on the shoulder straps, the 
headgear, and the wristbands. The uniform of Chinese officers 
is somewhat similar to that worn by German officers. 


Implements—Tools. 


The Chinaman is an excellent navvy. All the front rank 
men are provided with spades. In the rear rank one or two 
carry picks, the others axes; there is one saw to every section ; 
and each company is provided with a complete outfit of tools, 
packed on a mule. 


Armament, 


INFANTRY.—The infantry is armed with :— 
(a) Mauser rifle, model 88, of 7.9 mm. calibre; some of 
these are of foreign manufacture, others are made 
in China. (b) The Japanese rifle of 6.5 mm. 
calibre. (c) Mannlicher rifle. 
CavaLry.—The cavalry carry carbines of different patterns, 
lances with red flags, and sabres. 
ARTILLERY.—The artillery possesses :— 
(a) Krupp guns of 75 mm. of different patterns. (b) 
Field guns of 57 mm. of German and of Chinese 
manufacture. (c) Guns of 75 mm. and mountain 
guns of Japanese manufacture (Arisaka). (d) 
Guns of 75 mm. (Creusot) pattern 1905. 
There are besides, some Vickers-Maxim machine guns. 
It is thus evident that the armament of the Chinese army is 
still in utter confusion. An attempt at uniformity has been 
made, but it cannot be carried out until the arsenals are capable 
of manufacturing the material. As regards the artillery, the 
prospect is remote, and China must continue to be, for a long 
time yet, dependent on foreign manufacturers. 


Barracks. 


The quarters provided for the soldiers at present are mostly 
a collection of huts made of clay and straw, surrounded by an 
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earthen wall and by a ditch, flanked by a small tower at each 
angle. Similar quarters have been built of brick; and in some 
localities buildings have been constructed on the plan of Euro- 
pean quarters, and others are in course of construction. But 
the cost is found to be very high, and this explains why they 
are not more numerous. 


THE OFFICERS. 
Recruiting and Training. 


The Russo-Japanese War convinced the Chinese Govern- 
ment at last that it was not sufficient to possess soldiers armed 
and trained on European model, but that it was even more indis- 
pensable to place capable officers at their head. The measures 
adopted to effect this object were, to utilize the schools which 
certain viceroys had already organized. The older officers were 
first compelled to go through special courses in these schools, 
together with practical instruction in the field. In addition to 
the school which had already been formed at Pao-tin-fu, Nan- 
king, and Hankow, yet another was created at Si-an-Tu. In 
Peking two provisional schools were created for the purpose of 
instructing officers in administration and armament. Finally, 
in every province schools were established under the direction 
of German, Austrian, and Japanese officers, and these were suc- 
ceeded by Chinese officials who had been grounded and per- 
fected in the Japanese army. The aim of the Government 
was principally to procure, by a rapid and intense course of 
study, a primary nucleus of officers capable of directing the 
training of the troops. But China was resolved to suppress, 
gradually, the foreign element in her schools, and to fly with 
her own wings. 

Norte.—The remainder of this section, dealing with education of officers 
and military hierarchy, is omitted as it is practically identical with the 
information given on this subject on page 1183 of the JourNaL for Septem- 
ber, 1910, from the Revue Militaire des Armees Etrangéres.—Ed. 


INTENDANCE AND DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES. 


The first step in the new organization was to relieve the com- 
inanding officers of all administrative functions. It was also 
sought, and the desire was amply justified, to deprive them ot 
all opportunity of falsifying the pay sheets. The advantage 
was thus gained of enabling the commanders to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the training and preparation for war, of 
their troops. 

Under the new system an Intendance corps was formed, 
comprising :-— 

One Director of Intendance for each army corps or 
province, with rank of colonel. 

One principal intendance officer for each division, with 
rank of lieut.-colonel. 
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One quarter-master per regiment, with rank of major. 
One assistant quarter-master per camp or battalion, with 
rank of captain. 

The personnel attached to this Intendance Corps consists 
of officers of 1st, 2nd, 3rd class, and of assistants. There are 
likewise supply officers and secretaries who rank with sub- 
lieutenants. 

The Director of Intendance is the head of the department 
in each province. He draws the pay from the provincial trea- 
sury, and despatches it under escort, to the divisions, colleges, 
and departments; and has under his immediate charge the 
stores of clothing, camp furniture, equipment, etc., and ar- 
ranges for the despatch, of the necessary supplies to the divi- 
sions. 

The divisional intendance officer transmits the cash and the 
materiel received, to the various units of the divisions, over 
which he exercises administrative supervision. 


The regimental quarter-master directs the administrative 
duties of the corps, and controls the battalion quarter- 
masters. These latter control the administration of their units, 
and supervise the book-keeping, which is carried on by the 
juniors of the intendance department. 


Such is the theory. But in point of fact the intendance 
departments are still in embryo. 


Medical and Veterinary Departments. 


There are six schools of medicine under the direction of 
foreign professors, which provide the necessary staff. So far, 
the scientific methods employed are very rudimentary. The 
staff consists of :— 

One medical inspector and one veterinary inspector for 
each province. 

One surgeon-general and one veterinary general of 
division. 

One surgeon-major and one regimental veterinary. 

One battalion surgeon and one brigade veterinary. 

Hospital orderlies and assistant veterinaries. 

In war time, the medical corps comprises ambulances for 
first line, field hospitals, and rearguard hospitals. 

The number of the personnel has been laid down, but is far 
from being attained. As regards the materiel, and the horses, 
mules, etc., for the different sanitation corps, they have not yet 
been determined. As a fact, each division possesses a small 
hospital, which is tolerably well administered. The whole situ- 
ation is gradually improving. 

China has given her adhesion to the Statutes of the Red 
Cross. An Imperial Decree has at the same time founded a 
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China Red Cross, which has had the opportunity of exercising 
its humane functions in Manchuria. 


Remount Department. 


This department is in process of reorganization. There are 
already three remount depots: one in Ili (Chinese Turkestan), 
two in Mongolia, to the North of Kalgan. The first of these 
establishments supplies the 2nd and 4th divisions, and consists 
of four detachments of 400 horses each. The second, and much 
the more important, is under the direct control of the Board of 
War, and is reckoned to provide 10,000 remounts for the North- 
ern Divisions. Another centre will be formed in Kuang-hsi for 
the service of the Southern Division. 

Generally speaking, the horses are ill cared for; the veterin- 
aries are few in number, and utterly inexperienced; the waste, 
therefore, among the remounts is great. The horses are under- 
sized, and the cavalry is really nothing more than mounted 
infantry. It is probable that the reputation of the Chinese 
horses for endurance will not survive the adoption of the heavy 
modern loads. The artillery horses are much too weak, to draw 
the field equipment of quick-firing guns purchased abroad; rapid 
changes of position are impossible, especially along sandy roads 
full of holes. Efforts are being made to establish stud farms, 
where, by systematic crossing, the Mongolian breed of horses 
may be improved in height and blood. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Reserve Organization 

Every centre which possesses more than 100 reservists of 
the first reserve, forms a district administered by a sub-official, 
or by an officer if the strength is considerable. The centres 
which have less than roo reservists are grouped in pairs under 
the authority of a sub-officer. 

As regards the 2nd reserve, every centre with at least 200 
reservists, constitutes a district. If the total is less than 200, 
they are attached to a district of the 1st reserve. Every reserv- 
ist who changes his residence, or moves temporarily from one 
place to another, must within the fourteen preceding days in- 
form the commandant, who gives notice to the authorities. This 
is also the case with every reservist who cannot attend the 
annual manoeuvres. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

NotTe.—Owing to a recent reorganization of the Chinese War Depart- 
ment, and to changes which may be expected as a result of the Revolution 
now in progress, the section dealing with this subject has been 
omitted.—Ed, 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


The imposition of a general tax of the Empire, and of a 
tax of the force, is as yet a very distant prospect. The expendi- 
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ture on the army amounts now to 210-220 million francs. When 
the 36 divisions and the various establishments are constituted 
(in 1913, according to the programme), the expenditure will 
reach at the very least to 330 million francs. The problematical 
re-organization of the finances of the Empire will meet this 
cost. 

In the meantime each province must provide, from its 
own resources, for the formation and maintenance of the troops, 
the old as well as the new; for the expense of the police force, 
and of the auxiliary police troops. 

It is doubtful, writes General Négrier, whether the viceroys 
and governors can collect the necessary funds for the purchase 
of the material required for the newly organized forces, and for 
the maintenance of the troops in being, without imposing bur- 
dens on the people beyond what they can endure. Already 
many riots have been provoked by attempts to increase the taxa- 
tion. The Government is embarking on expenditure in every 
direction, without having in hand the means of providing for 
it. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF CHINA IN 1910. 


At the present period of transition the military forces of 
China are as follows: the new formations, the troops of the old 
organization, and the other naval forces. 

The new formations comprise :~- 

(a) Organized divisions and brigades of the active army. 

(b) Corps of reserves. 

(c) Police troops. 


(a) Active Army. 


Nore.—The table which follows, in the original article, has been 
omitted as it is identical with that already published in the Journat for 
September, 1910, page 1186. The strength of the active army in Decem- 
ber, 1910, is believed to have been :— 

Infantry, 154,130. 

Cavalry, 17,600. 

Artillery, 29,180, with 371 field guns and 680 mountain guns. 
Other arms, 23,720. 

Making a total of 224,630, with 1,006 guns.—Ed. 


General Négrier (Revue des deux Mondes, Aug. ist, 1910), 
says that if the units actually organized were kept up to their 
regulation strength, they would give a total of 9,696 officers, 
Or persons ranking as officers, of whom 5,417 are combatants; 
and 189,385 privates and coolies of whom 165,000 are com- 
batants. But this number of effectives is far from being realized. 


(b) Reserve Formations. 


Of these not more than a dozen battalions exist, composed 
of men who have completed their three years of active service. 
VOL. LV. 5 E 
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In addition, those Manchus, selected for efficiency from the 
Tartar garrisons of the Manchurian provinces, who are not at 
present incorporated in the active army, will in future undergo a 
period of annual training, in the capacity of reservists. In time 
of war they will be incorporated with the units of the Man- 
churian divisions. 

(c) Police Troops. 


These are composed of two categories; the auxiliary police 
army, and the police army properly so called. 


Auxiliary Police Army. 


These provisional troops, who have the lines of communica- 
tion in their charge, and who perform police duties in the field, 
will act as line of communication troops in time of war. They 
will be suppressed when the reserves of the active divisions have 
reached their full establishment, and the police army is com- 
pletely organized, which will not be yet for a long time. 

On March ist, 1910 its effective amounted to 192,000 men 
with 42 guns. Their military value is small; about 50,000 of the 
whole are in a serviceable condition. 


Police Army. 


This is now fully organized. It is under the orders of the 
Minister of the Interior, and receives some measure of military 
training. Musketry training hardly exists. 

In case of war, the detachments belonging to Tientsin, 
Peking, and the railway lines, may be utilized to maintain and 
guard communications with the active army, in conjunction 
with the auxiliary police troops. But they cannot be considered 
as a force capable of reinforcing the active army, and serving 
as areserve. It is required for the duties of maintaining order, 
and as a rule will not be withdrawn from the sub-prefectures. 


TROOPS OF THE OLD ORGANIZATION. 


(A) BANNERMEN.—These are to be dissolved in 1916. A 
division of Imperial Guards is being organized by order of 
the Regent. There will be in consequence, two Manchurian 
divisions in the capital. A considerable number of Manchus 
have been incorporated in the active army. The contingent of 
the three Manchurian provinces will be composed exclusively 
of Manchus. It is proposed to transfer the other provincial 


troops of Bannermen to the police auxiliary army. As a fact, 
there are still 150,000 Bannermen without training and of no 


military value. 
(B) TROOPS OF THE GREEN BATTALIONS (or Camps).—Very 


few still remain—they are being gradually disbanded, and within 
three years they will have disappeared. 
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(Cc) MONGOLIAN AND TIBETAN Mixit1A.—The general organi- 
zation of the Mongolian Banners has not yet been modified. 
Their numbers are reckoned at 112,000; of these 15,000 at the 
most, carry repeating rifles, of the most varied patterns. The 
really available effectives in Mongolia do not amount to more 
than 50,000 horsemen, of from 18-30 years of age. 


It is proposed to form 8 active divisions, employing the 
Mongolian contingents. A beginning is being made by form- 
ing two divisions within a term of three years. In the actual 
state of the Imperial revenue, even this reduced programme is 
difficult of realization. 


The Tibetan Militia has also preserved its old organiza- 
tion. The Central Government, determined to establish its 
rule in Lhassa, desires to form a division of active army in 
Tibet. The nucleus of this division, 2,500 men, furnished by 
the province of Ssuchwan, trained in European style, entered 
Lhassa February, 1909, provoking the flight of the Dalai-Lama. 


(Dp) In conclusion, there exist a few bodies of old troops, 
who police the great rivers; and these will be trained and re- 
organized. 

Note.—The section dealing with the Chinese Navy, which follows here 
in the original article, has been omitted, as more recent information on 
this subject was given in the June JOURNAL, page 791.—Ed. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE CHINESE ARMY. 


Very different opinions have been pronounced upon the 
value of the Chinese army, and its future. If all agree in re- 
cognizing that, in spite of its reorganization, this army is not 
yet fit for war, there are still some who declare their confidence 
in the success of the efforts which China is making. On the 
other hand, many are of opinion that this nation is incapable of 
ever constituting an army fit to compare with those possessed 
by most European nations. Met by these opposing views, we 
cannot do better than reproduce certain appreciations of the 
Chinese army, by General Négrier, and Colonel Grandprey, who 
by their residence in China, have had the opportunity of study- 
ing the military organization and investigating the value of the 
soldier and of the officer. 


In the opinion of General Négrier, the results obtained are 
more apparent than real. The reason is that ‘‘ the ethics of 
a people direct its tendencies, impelling it to action, or inviting 
it to inertia.’ Well, then, the ethics of China are founded upon 
the doctrines of Confucius and of Mencius, more than 1,000 
years ago; and these doctrines form the law of China. They 
have given her a character, which the contact with occidental 
culture cannot alter; since centuries are required to modify the 
intellectual form of a nation convinced of the superiority of its 
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civilization, China finds herself in this situation. Her pride 
was from all time colossal. Past disasters have not diminished 
it, and the occurrences of the Russo-Japanese War have given 
it a new impulse. The Chinaman is persuaded that he can 
do the same as, and even better than, the Japanese. 

‘* When we have acquired the requisite technical knowledge, we shalt 
dismiss the foreigner. Our own engineers will exploit our own resources; 
and should it be necessary, millions of soldiers will cause us to be respected.” 

‘‘ The Chinese Government does not enquire whether the state of the 
country can support the execution of such a programme. Its pride does 
not admit of doubt on the subject.”’ 


Troops are collected, the departments necessary for the life 
of the army are rapidly created, but the corporate body lacks 
motive power. 

On the other hand— 

‘‘ The Imperial will is powerless against sentiments which are the 
result of centuries of customs, and of a philosophic teaching which has 
the force of a religion.’’ 


Again, during many centuries, the system of examinations 
which provided China with her administrative staff, had litera- 
ture for its sole base. It is needless to say that this system has 
not developed the active faculties. At the present time, it is. 
desirable to enable the Chinese to acquire scientific knowledge. 

‘‘ The task is all the more difficult because they do not recognize the 
value nor the use of scientific principles, nor understand the methods of 
studying them.” 


The financial system of China is utterly corrupt. Equili- 
brium is maintained by the action and re-action of two oppos- 
ing customs; fraud and rebellion. When the revenue at last 
reaches the Imperial coffers 114 per cent. have remained in the: 
hands of the intermediate officials. To sum up: ‘‘In China, 
moral code, laws, and regulations are all perfect. But the 
whole is bad.” 

The above applies equally to the army. A few bodies of 
troops have been organized. But they are far from reaching 
their regulation number of effectives. 

‘* Personation is an institution in China. Pay is drawn for the regula- 
tion number of men, of whom only half or three-quarters actually exist.’’ 


The departments, where they exist at all, only reach an em- 
bryonic state. This makes it difficult to ascertain the equipment 
of the organized troops at any moment,— 

‘“* Since it is not permitted to visit the stores, probably because they 
would be found empty. The Chinese reserve stores possess the peculiar 
property of being always empty, without any distribution taking place.” 

‘* The soldier, although trained on the German system, is ill disciplined ; 
he argues and discusses. The military spirit of the non-commissioned 
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officers is feeble. They have no initiative whatever, and are of no value 
except for drill in close order. The officers of the new army present a 
very good appearance. Their elaborate courtesy and the ritual forms in 
which they address their superiors, give an impression of high discipline. 
But all training to qualify them for leading men is absolutely lacking.’ 


Much also has been said about projects for constructing a 
network of railways over the empire. 2,000 miles of railway 
are in contemplation, and 1,000 miles in actual course of con- 
struction. But everywhere the works are suspended from lack 
of funds. 


‘‘ The working capacity of Chinese railways is scanty. Calculations 
show that on the best line, that from Peking to Hankau, the military 
trains do not consist of more than 27 coaches, or of more than 16 on the 
Peking-Mukden line. There is a deficiency of rolling stock. Five trains 
a day are the utmost’ that can be run on the line.”’ 


General Négrier ends by saying :— 

‘* The efforts of the Government are useless. China is, and always 
will be, anti-military. The essential material is lacking;. the soldier is 
bad and the modern conditions of warfare no longer permit of forcing 
people to fight against their will. A body of Chinese troops, except when 
on the manceuvring ground, gives the impression of discontented men, who 
consider hateful and useless all that they are asked to do. In spite of 
severe punishments, desertions are numerous. The loss of the right ear 
is the punishment inflicted on deserters, but they are rarely captured. 
In short; in proportion as the development of the army progresses, so 
does its cohesion diminish; it is even doubtful whether the Imperial family 
can rely on it. The Chinese Empire is not the awakening giant, but 
rather the opium smoker, throwing off his sluggishness. The intellectuals 
have poisoned his organism; and should he eventually be cured he will 
yet remain without strength. The Yellow Peril does not exist.’’ 


Colonel Grandprey, who was military attaché in China, has 
far greater confidence in the future of her army, although the 
only opportunity he had of forming an opinion was when the 
transformation was a mere sketch, before the new organization 
had been decreed. He expresses himself thus :— 


‘‘ The race is not decadent; it is vigorous and full of life. The proof 
of what Chinese troops can do when well led, is shown by the behaviour 
of Gordon’s army, and of the Franco-Chinese corps during the Tai-ping re- 
bellion. They constantly took the offensive, they showed themselves brave 
and audacious, always staunch, cool-headed, satisfied with short rations, 
perfect in health, and full of confidence in their leaders. The European 
officers possessed the imagination and the initiative. The Chinese pre- 
served their solidity; the combination of these qualities made a perfect 


whole.”’ 





* It would appear that there has been an improvement in this respect 
since General Négrier expressed this opinion, since the reports of the Times 
correspondent stated (18th October) that 10 trains a day could be despatched 
on the Peking-Hankau railway.—Ed. 
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China will therefore possess the wherewithal to create a 
formidable army, if she can constrain herself to adopt the 
necessary reforms, and, above all, to train a corps of officers. 
It is improbable that Colonel Grandprey does not foresee a 
material and moral strengthening of the army, when once it 
has resolutely started on the right path. 

The great deficiencies have always been initiative and ima- 
gination. As yet, not much progress has been achieved in 
this sense, and it is still rare that a general in a critical situa- 
tion finds a way out of the difficulty; he foresees nothing, and 
is at the mercy of events. So also the private soldier does not 
reconcile himself easily to patrol work or night outpost duties, or 
any service whatever that requires a little initiative. 

As a compensation the soldier possesses some admirable 
qualities. He has no nerves, is insensible to suffering, requires 
little nourishment, and shows a surprising power of endurance. 
He is an excellent pedestrian, and capable, therefore, of under- 
taking rapid offensive campaigns. The indispensable founda- 
tion of a good army, contempt of death, is a common sentiment 
in China. Discipline and esprit de corps, find in the Chinaman 
a congenial soil. Respect for law is innate, and the sense of 
collective responsibility which is akin to esprit de corps, is more 
developed in China than in any country whatever. 

There is only one defect in this picture, and that is the 
absolute disregard of truth. ‘‘ Lying is common in every rank 
a the service.”” And Colonel Grandprey concludes as fol- 
Ows: 

‘‘ China may possess an army physically very strong, well disciplined, 
in which esprit de corps can be developed with ease, capable of enduring 
great fatigue, easy to administer, brave; but in this army the officer will 
not be worth as much as the soldier, from lack of precision and of imagina- 
tion.”’ 


The truth lies between the two opinions which we have 
quoted; the one completely pessimistic, the other, on the con- 
trary, optimistic to a perhaps exaggerated degree. The Revue 
Militaire des Armées Etrangéres, which has published many 
articles on the Chinese army, has drawn up for us an estimate 
of its worth, which seems a correct one. For this reason we shall 
extract, in conclusion, the passage referring to this subject which 
appeared in the numbers of January, 1909, and May, 1910, of 
that publication. 

It is undeniable, the writer points out, that the results 
achieved since 1903 are noteworthy, and in some cases quite 
extraordinary. The army is now respected in a country in 
which, only a short time ago, a military career was considered 
degrading. Patriotism and the military spirit are developing 
in the youth of the country. The first divisions of this army 
have already taken part, and highly distinguished themselves, in 
the great manceuvres conceived and executed according to occi- 
dental methods. By their discipline, their good uniform, and 
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their irreproachable behaviour towards the inhabitants, they 
have produced a profound impression of confidence among the 
villagers. It can be safely affirmed that the new army drills 
admirably in close order, and manceuvres with rapidity, ease, 
and precision. 

Undoubtedly it is not yet perfect. If, on the one hand, the 
infantry makes good use of the ground, on the other, it shoots 
badly, from not having sufficient target practice. The cavalry is 
imperfectly trained in field duties. The artillery has very few 
opportunities for practical instruction, and is not yet fit to make 
good use of the Q.F. guns which it possesses. If the engineers 
are relatively well trained, the departmental services are lacking 
their complete organization. 


The discipline among the men still leaves something to be 
desired, but among the officers, decided progress is observable. 
They are more carefully selected, there is a tendency to weed out 
unsuitable individuals, and they are compelled to keep them- 
selves up to the standard of their profession. The young 
generals begin to grasp the idea of manceuvres, but they still 
rely too much on set schemes. 

‘‘ The newly formed troops are a great improvement on those of the 
old organization, and can, if they remain faithful to the Manchu Govern- 
ment, assure the efficient policing of the Empire. Without doubt they 
would conduct themselves with greater credit on the field of battle than in 
1900, especially on the defensive; but they would have difficulty in resisting 
the offensive of a European or Japanese ariy.”’ 


In conclusion, we must not forget that the armies are 
spread over a territory comprising more than 7,000,000 square 
miles, and that the condition of the lines of communication and 
the notorious insufficiency of the great departments of the army, 
would impede. the transport of great masses of men to any one 
point. There is therefore no occasion to consider any plan of 
operations which would be confined to a single region; and 
there is the less occasion, because the troops of one province 
would not fight willingly in another and distant province, and 
it would be difficult for the soldiers from the North to acclima- 
tize themselves in the Southern regions, and vice versa. 


A letter to the Cologne Gazette, dated Peking, August roth, 
1910, Says :-— 

‘It cannot be denied that the spirit of progress is manifesting itself 
in the military order. One has only to visit any one of the Southern Cadet 
Schools, equipped with all modern requirements, and to follow the military 
and scientific studies of the pupils; or in the North, to watch one of the 
newly formed divisions, or the highly trained Imperial Guard at their 
manceuvres, to be convinced that in one region as in another, China is 
being gradually transformed into a more patriotic and warlike nation.” 


__ In one word, the Chinese army, for a long time to come, 
will not be more than an organism for defence. Within these 
limits it has already made considerable progress; and, judging 
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by this undeniable fact, it must be admitted that the army will 
continue to improve, increasing in strength and cohesion, until 
it reaches the degree of perfection of which it is susceptible, 
ae regard to the especial place occupied by China in the 
wor 

Between the conception of an empire, permanently in a 
state of lethargy, struggling vainly to fashion herself on the 
model of European Powers, and the vision of a conquering 
China, with formidable armies, we must interpose the truer and 
more logical notion of a State firmly decided to live and pros- 
per by the rational employment of its immense resources, to 
preserve her independence intact, and to defend it, if necessary 
by means of a military force solidly organized. 
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NOTE. —The Stations of the Divisions are from Veltze’s Armee Almanach for tg11 ; the ge Division 

at Kwang-Chung, north of Mukden is not onthe map. The shaded area represents ground ata 

greater elevation than 1600 feet ; the thick black lines represent approximately the crests of the 
mountain ranges. 

















THE AEROPLANE AS AN AID TO THE 
SOLUTION OF EXISTING STRATEGICAL 
PROBLEMS. 


Captain C. J. Burke, Royal Irish Regiment 
(Army Air Battalion). 


On Wednesday, 15th November, 1911. 
Major-General R. M. Ruck, C.B., in the Chair. 





NOW, the title of my lecture, as you have just heard, is 
**The Aeroplane as an aid to the solution of existing strategi- 
cal problems.’’ I am afraid that the title may be, in itself, 
a little misleading, as the subject is vast and the time at our 
disposal this afternoon is short; therefore the very exigencies 
of my subject make it necessary for me to treat only one of the 
many problems which modern strategy presents for solution. 
This problem is one which soldiers should grapple with with- 
out delay. It is: -HOw DOES THE AEROPLANE AFFECT THE VIEWS 
ON STRATEGY WHICH ARE AT PRESENT HELD BY THE TWO PRINCIPAL 
SCHOOLS OF MILITARY THOUGHT IN EUROPE? 


The Function of the Aeroplane. 


The aeroplane is a weapon of war; it is a part of the equip- 
ment of the modern army as vital to its efficiency as are motor 
transport, and wireless telegraphy. It is a weapon, the use of 
which we have not completely gauged, the value of which we 
have not fully appraised. So utterly unaccustomed are we to 
reckon with it in studying war, that we fail to realize its pos- 
sibilities—fail to realize that success or failure in war may in the 
future depend on this, the latest weapon forged by Man. 

Already it has revolutionized our methods of studying 
maps; already the rivers, mountains, and forests have lost 
considerably in importance. The very topographical features 
which we have been accustomed to regard as screens to manceu- 
vre, and as shelters behind which concentrations can take place 
unobserved, have lost their significance and have become mere 
obstacles to the rapid movement of troops. The fortress offers 
no obstacle to the aeroplane, the mountain and the forest hold 
no mysteries for it. We are confronted with new conditions, 
and it is not likely that Strategy will be unaffected by them. 
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But firstly, what is the function of the aeroplane? With- 
out going into technical details, what may a general expect from 
the existing aeroplane in the hands of a well-trained pilot? What 
orders can he issue? What result may he expect to obtain? 


Aerial Reconnaissances by Staff Officers. 


The aeroplane can make a flight of 180 miles with one or 
two passengers and—a fact which is not commonly realized— 
it can do this on 80 per cent. of the days of the year. To those 
who have not studied the weather from the aviation point of 
view the number of days on which we in England enjoy con- 
secutive hours of fine weather must come as rather a surprise. 

It is a well-known fact that during the hours immediately 
after daylight and before dark, the wind moderates considerably 
and these will be the very hours in which an aeroplane will 
do its most important reconnaissances, because in the early 
morning the troops will be strung out along the roads, and thus 
give indications of their destination; while on the approach of 
dark they will be settled in their quarters for the night. 

And so, because the aeroplane can be used with comparative 
safety on 80 per cent. of the days in the year, it will usually 
be possible for the general in command of an army to despatch 
his staff officer as a passenger in an aeroplane to reconnoitre a 
point 60 miles away, and, if all goes well, the general will be 
in possession of that staff officer’s report in less than three 
hours. Does not this instance alone show that our ideas of 
time and space must be greatly modified by this latest weapon 
of war? 

Hitherto officers of the general staff have accompanied the 
advanced troops in order to probe the situations as they pre- 
sented themselves and, if needful, to report to headquarters. 
Difficulties of communication, slowness of movement, and con- 
gestion of roads made this necessary, but in practice it has al- 
ways proved unsatisfactory, as there has always been a danger 
that the best possible information gained by the advanced troops 
may be so greatly delayed in transmission as to lose half its 
value. The old system cannot compare with the new system 
by means of which staff officers will be carried as passengers 
in aeroplanes to the head of the advanced columns and will 
convey messages personally and correctly to their general with 
a celerity comparable to that of the field telegraph. That 
these very messengers should also be trained staff officers who are 
capable of sensing a strategi¢ situation as it develops must be 
of the greatest value to a commander. 

The possibility of rapid reconnaissance far to the front by 
members of the commander’s immediate staff opens out great 
possibilities. Their knowledge of the general situation will 
enable them to derive great value from their observations, and 
indications of the enemy’s whereabouts, which would appear 
insignificant to the uninformed observer, might, in the light 
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of their more complete purview of the situation, disclose plans 
of far reaching effect. It must be borne in mind that, if the 
weather is really good for flying and observation, the move- 
ments of troops are as clear to an observer in an aeroplane as 
the movements of the pieces on a chess board. 


The Command of the Air. 


On the outbreak of war it is to be expected that the aero- 
planes of both sides will endeavour to reconnoitre and to pick 
up ali the information possible about the enemy’s concentra- 
tion areas. It is probable that the first day will see them in 
collision, as it is vital to success that the enemy should be 
deprived of the use of aeroplanes as early as possible in the 
campaign. It appears probable that the passengers in the aero- 
planes will carry weapons of precision which they will use 
against their adversaries, or it may even be necessary to have 
recourse to wrecking the hostile aeroplane by the back wash 
of the propeller, although that is a very risky proceeding. 

There will be a struggle for the supremacy of the air, from 
which one side or the other must emerge with a decided advan- 
tage, i.¢e., a numerical superiority of air craft. 

Since it is probable that both antagonists will put forward 
all their best pilots on the outbreak of war, in order to attain a 
decisive advantage from the beginning, it is improbable that 
either side will be able to replace their pilots, even if they are 
able to produce fresh aeroplanes. One antagonist will, after 
this aerial battle, remain, we may confidently assume, in com- 
mand of the air. 

We may also assume, with perhaps equal confidence, that 
a commander whose aeroplanes have defeated their adversaries 
can hope for an extraordinary amount of clear and accurate 
information as to his enemy’s dispositions for, and intentions 
of battle. 


Influence of Aeroplanes on Strategy. 


And now we come to the crucial point of the whole matter— 
the manner in which the aeroplane will affect strategy. What 
will be the bearing of the aeroplane upon the two great sys- 
tems of war which, for convenience sake, I will designate as the 
French and German systems? Will it favour one side more 
than the other? Does one school of war stand to benefit more 
than the other by this weapon ? 

Perhaps amongst this audience there may be some students 
of war who dispute the existence of the two incompatible doc- 
trines of war which I have for convenience sake designated as 
the French and the German. Perhaps they would call them 
TENDENCIES, differences in appearance but not in essence, differ- 
ences attributable to local considerations of mobilization or geo- 
graphical position. Well, in order to prevent the possibility 
of being misunderstood I would like to define the words I use. 
By ‘“‘ doctrine’? I mean ‘‘ what is taught”’ or a ‘‘ body of in- 
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struction.’’ By ‘‘ system of war’’ I mean the form, or forms, 
of action which are logically derived from that ‘‘ body of in- 
struction ’’ or ‘‘ doctrine.’’ Divergent ‘‘ doctrines’’ have arisen 
quite naturally, owing to the stress laid on certain principles 
of the art of war by one set of thinkers, while another set of 
thinkers has accentuated certain other principles. By no inter- 
change of words can the essential difference between the French 
and German ‘‘doctrines’’ of war be toned down into a slight 
difference of appearance. 

This question of the two strategical ‘‘doctrines”’ or ‘‘ schools 
of thought ’’ is, I think, familiar to everyone here, as it formed 
the subject of a lecture (‘‘ Initiative and the Power of Manceu- 
vre’’) by Brigadier-General Wilson at Aldershot in December 
of last year, and has been further discussed in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review (‘‘ The British Army and Modern Concep- 
tions of War’’) which was reprinted in the JOURNAL of this 
Institution two months ago. It is on the views set forth by these 
authorities that I am basing myself in the summary I am about 
to give you of the characteristic features of the two systems. 


Comparison of the French and German Systems. 


In ‘‘ Initiative and the Power of Manceuvre” it was brought 
out—I am not quoting verbatim—that the German system is 
distinguished by : (a) a bold advance; (b) the enveloping attack ; 
(c) full initiative; and that the characteristics of the French 
system are: (4) manoeuvre at the commencement in preference 
to deployment; (b) a large waiting force; (c) control by the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

It was also shown that German war seeks for success in the 
envelopment of an enemy whose actual position is often ascer- 
tained by a process of reasoning as to the best move open to 
him; this plan is adopted in order to avoid the loss of time 
incident on reconnaissance. The envelopment of the enemy is 
brought about by the advance of columns on a broad front. 

he great danger of this method is the possibility of the 
defeat of those columns in detail before they close in on their 
prey. This danger is guarded against in the German system 
by a high degree of training in initiative and co-operation which 
leads column commanders to close with the enemy as rapidly as 
possible, wherever he is encountered, in order to deprive him of 
freedom of movement, in the certainty that their comrades to 
right and left of them are doing the same and, by their vigorous 
action, are relieving hostile pressure. One drawback to this 
form of war is that, should the position of the enemy not con- 
form to the hypothesis of the commander-in-chief, the latter has 
great difficulty in altering his plan by giving fresh directions 
to his columns, for the control of the operations, once they are 
started, is practically in the hands of the column commanders. 
Another drawback is that, if the position of the enemy has not 
been correctly surmised, the converging columns may close in 
on an empty space. 
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THE GERMAN SYSTEM is especially adapted to working 
IN the fog of war. It demands character and vigour, rather 
than intelligence in its column commanders. It assumes that 
information will not be forthcoming in war at any rate, not 
in time to be acted upon, and that, therefore, it is necessary to 
have a simple definite plan of action laid down beforehand and 
a vigorous, and irresistible initiative to destroy the independence 
of the hostile commander-in-chief. 

Who can forecast to what degree the aeroplane in the future 
may modify this system of war, since reconnaissance no longer 
implies loss of TIME? 

FRENCH War, on the other hand, depends firstly for its suc- 
cess on the receipt of information of the enemy’s line of ad- 
vance, and deployment, so timely and accurate, as to admit of 
a plan being formed. 

Secondly, French war depends for success on the assembly 
of its army in a formation which admits of manoeuvre to deliver 
a blow, and on the existence of an advanced guard, which shall 
hold the enemy, and so create an objective for the blow. ; 

Thirdly, it depends for success on a timely offensive by the. 
whole force directed by the commander-in-chief. 

And fourthly, it depends on an able commander-in-chief 
and an able advanced guard leader. 

The great danger of French war is that, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of intelligence or to its arriving too late to be of 
use, 2 commander will postpone striking with his main body 
until the pressure of German envelopment has deprived him 
of all power of manceuvre. 


Recapitulation of French and German Systems. 


We will compare the two systems of war point by point :— 

(a) German war requires information to confirm the hypo- 
thesis as to the whereabouts of the main body of the hostile 
army. 

French war requires accurate information when the enemy 
has committed himself, and is no longer free to alter his disposi- 
tions. 

(b) German war requires a high standard of average effi- 
ciency, but not genius, in a commander who has in great mea- 
sure handed over the control of operations to his subordinates. 

French war requires two leaders of highest possible skill, 
the pe and the commander of the advanced 
guard. 

(c) German war suits the conditions of uncertainty which 
have hitherto shrouded operations, since in this form of war an 
energetic offensive in great measure replaces accurate informa- 
tion. 

In French war the commander-in-chief, by his disposition 
of his troops and the employment of an advanced guard, hopes 
to gain the information he requires to base his plans on. 
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(d) The adherents of German war contend that only the 
simple succeeds in war. German war is simplicity pushed to 
its ultimate. 

In favour of French war it may be said that, given suffi- 
cient information, the plan acted upon is always simple. 

(e) German war bridges over the gulf between strategy 
and tactics, since German enveloping strategy brings about a 
battle, of which enveloping tactics are the characteristic fea- 
ture. 

French war gives the commander-in-chief greater freedom 
in concentrating superior numbers at the decisive point, since 
he can choose his place and time. 

(f) In German war the commander-in-chief must to a great 
extent stand or fall by his initial plan of operations. 

In French war the commander-in-chief can take advantage 
of an opportunity if he is able to recognise it. 

(g) The German commander-in-chief bases his plans at the 
outset on reasoning rather than on information. 

The French commander-in-chief makes no plans at all till 
he has the necessary information. 


Comparative effect of aerial reconnaissance on the two systems. 


Now, given two armies of equal efficiency and equal 
strength, one fighting according to German doctrine, and one 
according to French doctrine, which would derive the greatest 
advantage from aergplanes ? 

The answer is, I think, ‘‘ THE SIDE THAT COULD MAKE BEST 
USE OF HIS INFORMATION.” 

As far as German war is concerned, I think it stands to 
reason, from the summary I have given of this system, that 
the aeroplane will help the commander in the following ways :—- 


(a) It will warn him of the danger of impending defeat in 
detail of the columns into which his army is di- 
vided. 

(b) It will verify his hypothesis as to the position of the 
enemy, and so to some extent prevent a blow in the 
air. At the same time, the aeroplane will not fix his 
adversary for him, and so it will not preclude the pos- 
sibility of a blow in the air. 


Should the aeroplane reconnaissance prove that the com- 
mander’s hypothesis is wrong, the German method of war makes 
it exceedingly difficult for him to profit by that information 
by giving a fresh direction to his operations taken as a whole. 

One of the great arguments against the French system of 
war has always been that, owing to the fog in which operations 
are conducted, no nation could count.on having a commander 
with the necessary character and the necessary brain to strike 
when the situation was ripe for vigorous action. 

The aeroplane has changed all this. 
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The requisites for French war are information and good 
leading. With command of the air, the information would be 
timely and complete. With timely and complete information a 
commander-in-chief will be able to act ably and decisively. 
It is to be presumed that the leaders will have obtained their 
positions as a result of selection and lifelong training, and 
that they will be able to understand a situation when it is 
unfolded before them, as it will be by aeroplane reconnais- 
sance. 

Although aeroplanes are an advantage to either side, I 
think you will agree with me when I say that, as the aeroplane 
is primarily and particularly a weapon of information, it tells 
in favour of the French system of war, since it is in French war 
that the commander-in-chief is in a position to make the best 
use of information. The aeroplane, we must remember, as- 
sists the French in the FORMATION of their plan, whereas it only 
assists the Germans in the EXECUTION of an already formed 
plan. 


The Aeroplane and the Qualities of the Higher Commanders. 
(A) THE ADVANCED GUARD COMMANDER. 


I have pointed out that the commander of the general ad- 
vanced guard is one of the two men on whom the success or 
failure of French war will depend, and it is therefore of import- 
ance to estimate the amount of assistance which aeroplanes can 
give him in the performance of his task. 

His difficulties, though still great, will be considerably less- 
ened. Before the advent of the aeroplane it was on him that 
the duty fell of gaining sufficient timely information for the 
commander-in-chief to decide how, when, and where to employ 
the waiting force; but now he can expect this information to 
be supplied by the aeroplanes. 

He will therefore be free to devote himself to the duty of 
‘* mystifying and misleading ’’ the enemy, and paving the way 
for his leader’s crushing blow. 

It is at present considered that a general advanced guard 
should be largely composed of cavalry, who must be employed 
in gaining the requisite information; but, in future, when his 
aeroplanes have discovered the position of the larger hostile 
units, the commander of the general advanced guard will be 
free to utilise a considerable proportion of his mounted troops 
to seize points of importance, or even to crush an isolated hos- 
tile force—whose exposed position has been discovered by aerial 
reconnaissance—and will be able to withdraw them when their 
object has been gained before they become seriously engaged 
with the forces hastening to the rescue. 

By means of the amount of clear information which he will 
receive, an able advanced guard commander should be able to 
grasp the intentions and probable movements of the enemy, and, 
consequently, act decisively and successfully and in a manner 
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which it would have been dangerous to attempt without such 
full information. 

To sum up the advantages to be expected by the general 
advanced guard commander by the success of the aeroplanes of 
his army: He will be relieved to a decided extent of his former 
duty of discovering the positions of the hostile masses, and he 
will receive just the assistance which he is most in need of, 
for the execution of his other duties. The moral advantages 
will be correspondingly great, and, it would appear that, if 
the aeroplanes of an army attain their object, this will make it 
possible for the general advanced guard of that army to be 
successfully handled by a commander who may not possess the 
exceptional qualifications which, under present conditions, seem 
indispensable for such an appointment. 


(B) THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


One of the results which the use of aeroplanes must bring 
about is that, to the commander-in-chief possessing command 
of the air (i.e., complete information), the theatre of operations 
will become like the map of the directing staff in a war game. 
The pieces are all put down, whether friend or foe, in their 
correct places. There is no longer room for illusion, favour- 
able or unfavourable. All facts are clearly set down, all have 
to be reckoned with. His subsequent moves are the result of a 
purely intellectual process. The hesitations and doubts which 
arise from ignorance of a situation or want of confidence in 
one’s own appreciation—hesitations and doubts which have been 
the most fruitful source of defeat in war—are almost entirely 
eliminated. One characteristic, which all the great comman- 
ders of the past had in common, was a temper of sou! which 
enabled them to rise superior to doubts and hesitations arising 
from imperfect information. The man of character and deter- 
mination held on his course, once it was decided upon, unde- 
terred by the fog of war in which he worked. 

War, owing to this new certainty of correct information, 
is becoming, to the people who conduct it, more and more of an 
intellectual proposition, and, consequently, the qualities neces- 
sary to a commander-in-chief are not quite the same as those 
required in Napoleon’s day. Leaders hitherto have worked in 
the fog of war, amid conditions that required iron nerve, and 
resolution. Leaders now work in the clear daylight of correct 
information amid conditions that require rapier-like intelligence 
and power of grasping a complete situation as it is unrolled 
before them. 

One is tempted, when meditating on these problems, to 
dream of what might have happened at Liao Yang if Kuropat- 
kin had been able to make an aerial reconnaissance, or if an 
aerial messenger had informed him on June 24th that there 
was once more a Russian fleet in being and that it had issued 
from Port Arthur. 
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And when we think of the changes that might have been 
wrought in the past by the possession of information, we realize 
more forcibly than ever the possibilities of the present and the 
future. 

I will end by quoting a sentence from the late Colonel 
Henderson’s book, ‘‘ The Science of War.’’ :— 


‘* ‘WAR IS MORE OF A STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO HUMAN INTEL- 
LIGENCES THAN BETWEEN TWO MASSES OF ARMED MEN.”’ 


If Colonel Henderson were alive to know this new factor 
in war—i.e., complete and immediate information—he would, 
I think, assert more emphatically than ever that war is but a 
duel between two minds. 





DISCUSSION. 


Colonel Hunter-Weston, Assistant Director of Military Training, Gen- 
eral Staff, War Office : The principles of the utilization of aircraft in aerial 
warfare are engaging the earnest attention of the General Staff. 


On all subjects the General Staff welcome the expression of the con- 
sidered opinion of officers. This is more especially the case in a branch 
of the military art which is still in its infancy, and of whose possibilities 
we are still only seeing the beginnings. A lecture such as we have 
listened to to-day with such attention is therefore of more than ordinary 
interest and value. 


We owe the wonderful development of the last few years to the in- 
trepidity of those grand men, mostly civilians, who have risked, and in 
many cases lost, their lives in discovering how to conquer the problems 
of flight. Now all nations are studying the problem of how to adapt 
this new power to military needs. For the service of military reconnais- 
sance both dirigibles and aeroplanes have already proved their utility. 
But in this connection there is a point apt to be lost sight of by the public, 
and that is that civilian pilots, however good as airmen, can themselves 
give information of but little value to a military commander unless they 
have with them as observers men of trained military intelligence with a 
good knowledge of what troops do, and look like, under different conditions. 


PROTECTION AGAINST AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE. 


In considering the use of aircraft for military reconnaissance, one of 
the first questions that suggests itself is: How can troops best protect 
themselves from a reconnaissance that is being carried out by hostile 
aircraft? It is a subject that has as yet been discussed but little in public. 
I think we may take it that the broad general principles that obtain in 
war on land will mutatis mutandis apply to war in the air, and that, 
as adumbrated by the Lecturer, an army on the move will be protected 
by an advanced guard of aeroplanes, while an army at rest will be pro- 
tected by a system of aerial outposts, the aircraft carrying out the prin- 
ciple of patrolling, as practised by both infantry and cavalry, but on a much 
more extended scale. 
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ENCOUNTER OF AIR PaTROLs. 

As to what will occur when the hostile air patrols meet is a subject 
of considerable controversy. There are those who hold that our aeroplane 
patrols should be enjoined to go straight for the hostile aeroplane when- 
ever and wherever met, holding that such tactics constantly repeated, by 
killing off the first of the hostile airmen, would break the nerve of the 
remainder. There is much to be said for this. But we must remember 
that, in aerial warfare, if one airman goes for another airman it is almost 
certain that both airmen will die. Every country is blessed with a number 
of brave men who will take great risks of death. There are some who, 
like Samson in the Temple of Dagon, will pull down the pillars and crush 
themselves with the Philistines beneath the ruins of the building, if by so 
doing they can serve their country and involve in their destruction the 
death of a large number of their enemies. But in most cases the man 
who is prepared to die thus for his country, will wish to ensure that by 
his death he effects a substantial service to his country. He will think 
that to die himself when killing one enemy would hardly be good enough, 
for it would leave the opposing forces still at the same relative strengths. 
Furthermore, the number of men who have this great determination is 
undoubtedly limited, and if air patrols go straight for one another the 
number of good airmen left, who have sufficient courage to carry out 
this desperate exchange of pawns, will soon become a negligible quantity. 
I think, therefore, that as with cavalry or infantry patrols, air patrols 
will observe each other, but will not usually go for each other and smash 
each other up. 

In aerial warfare I think we may well take the analogy of what has 
occurred in every other great advance of military or naval science, and 
agree that, although there wilf be modifications of practice, there will 
be no great revolution. When torpedoes were first brought out it was 
said that naval warfare was going to be absolutely revolutionized, and that 
the days of big battleships were gone by. Events have proved that the 
prophets were wrong. Torpedoes have not taken the place of guns. 
Naval warfare has not been revolutionized. It has been modified and we 
have added the torpedo to our other weapons. So it will be in the case 
of aircraft, they will be added to the existing means of fighting; they 
will not displace those now in use. 

I am sceptical of the possibility of attaining what the Lecturer has 
called the command of the air, if the opposing forces have approximately 
equal numbers of aircraft under the control of men who are equally 
brave and well trained. Compared with battleships, aircraft are quickly 
built, can be easily repaired, and cannot be blockaded in their ports. It 
is difficult, indeed well-nigh impossible, with equal forces of cavalry op- 
posed to each other to sweep the land, and I think it will be even more im- 
possible to sweep the air, where you have not only horizontal but vertical 
distance. I think we may take it that in future great wars it is not 
likely that the aircraft on one side will be able to annihilate the opposing 
aircraft, or be able to obtain complete control of the skies. 

We may consider that in aeroplanes and dirigibles we have a most 
valuable accessory to the arms already existing, but that, as in the past 
and present, so in the future, the winner of battles will be the infantry. 
However, as I have already said, this is a subject to which the General 
Staff is giving most careful consideration. 

Lieutenant F. L. M. Boothby, R.N., said he thought it would have 
been very interesting if the Lecturer had had time to give them some 
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further ideas as to how he considered the preliminary action for the 
command of the air would be fought. That they would have preliminary 
actions in the air he felt quite convinced, because one side or the other 
was sure to have something that it wished to conceal, and to do so 
they must drive the opposing aircraft away by some means or another. 
The Lecturer considered that aeroplanes would carry weapons of pre- 
cision and would be able to fight each other in the air. It would be 
interesting to know from his long experience what sort of weapons he 
proposed that aeroplanes should carry. The French had mounted guns 
on their aeroplanes, but he believed most people thought they were use- 
less. It appeared to him that the best weapon would be a rifle, or re- 
peating pistol or shot gun firing steel pellets, he thought the ordinary 
officer would prefer the latter. But that some sort of weapon would have 
to be evolved for the use of the aeroplane was an undoubted fact. 


The Lecturer had also stated that the wash of the propeller of one 
aeroplane might be used to destroy another. He would like to ask him 
if he thought that was likely to hold good in the near future, when the 
natural stability of aeroplanes would be largely increased—as it was being 
increased at the present time—through improved design. He had seen 
the late Cecil Grace badly caught in the wash of another aeroplane on 
one occasion, and, although he was thrown all over the place, he had 
recovered himself fairly easily, so it seemed to him; and he should imagine 
that with improved machines, such as those of the Nieuport type, if an 
aeroplane was flying at a considerable height, before it reached the ground 
a good pilot with a good machine would recover himself, and would be 
ready for the next attack. If there was to be a preliminary action for the 
command of the air, doubtless the commanding officer would like it to 
take place where he could assist it by means of his land forces, or of his 
shore batteries. The same applied to naval actions, but a naval action 
hardly ever took place within reach of the shore batteries. Let them 
take the case of the Russians at Port Arthur. The Russians would have 
liked to fight their naval action under the guns of their forts, but they 
could not do so, and there was no reason to believe that the aerial battles 
of the future would be fought within range of any land or ship guns 
which could assist them in any way. The side would gain the command 
of the air which supported its aeroplanes in the most efficient way, and 
it seemed to him the only way in which this could be done was by means 


of airships. 
COMBATS OF DIRIGIBLES AND AEROPLANES. 


He knew it was generally said that an airship was at the mercy of 
an aeroplane once it was discovered, as the aeroplane could get above it 
and destroy it, but that did not apply to airships of a rigid type like the 
Naval Airship No. 1. Making full allowance for the weight of the guns, 
there was no reason why an airship like the Naval Airship No. 1 should 
not carry at least six maxims, and probably a dozen, six on top and six 
below. So that if an aeroplane got sufficiently close to an airship of that 
type, even if she got over her, the aeroplane could be destroyed. It was 
exactly the same problem as the fight between torpedo boats and a 
battleship. If the aeroplane got close enough before she was destroyed 
she would destroy the airship, but the airship would, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances in the day time, be able to destroy large numbers of aero- 
planes by her gun fire. He thought they could all see that, in the near 
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future, aerial battles would be fought out by regular air battle squadrons, 
supported by torpedo craft in the shape of aeroplanes. They were bound 
to arrive at this conclusion if they admitted that there would be fighting 
in the air at all; two aeroplanes would endeavour to destroy one, three two, 
and so on till large fleets were employed. The preliminary action for the 
command of the air would be the most important action during the war, 
because an enormous advantage would be given to that side which obtained 
the superiority. The greatest efforts, therefore, would probably be put forth 
by the nations of the earth to build all sorts of aircraft, in order to obtain 
such a position. 


Lieut-Colonel W. G. Simpson: 24th Battalion the London Regiment : 
said that he had the good fortune to be present last year while the French 
manceuvres were going on, when each side made use of about half-a-dozen 
aeroplanes; and also this year when the German manceuvres were going 
on, when each side used four aeroplanes besides dirigibles. He believed 
that there were several very useful lessons to be derived from those man- 
zeuvres. He thought that a great debt of gratitude was due to the Lec- 
turer, who, he understood, was the first officer to read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Institution, but at the same time he desired to undertake 
an always ungrateful task—that of throwing a little cold water on the views 
he had put before them. In spite of being very pro-aircraft, and in 
spite of having the greatest admiration for those officers who were de- 
voting themselves to tackling the fearful difficulties of their employment, 
he still urged the audience not to “have a too whole-hearted agreement 
with the Lecturer’s conclusions. They all knew how prone specialists 
were to consider that upon their branch rested the fate of the day. There- 
fore, although heaven forbid that he should say, ‘‘ Here is a stranger, 
let us heave half a brick at him,’’ he did say, ‘‘ Here is a specialist; let 
us regard his conclusions with suspicion.’’ All through his paper the 
Lecturer had been optimistic about the information that was going to 
be found out by aeroplane, and more still about the use that was going 
to be made of this information by the commander. He wished to draw 
their attention, first of all, to one or two instances from the French 
manceuvres of IgIo. 

THE FRENCH MANCEUVRES OF IgIO. 


At the commencement of these manceuvres, a Blue Army had a strong 
advanced force, which consisted of about a division and a brigade of cav- 
alry, which was nearly in touch with—in fact, practically in contact with— 
the enemy. It happened that war broke out on a very windy day, and 
only one airman could get up, the well-known Lieutenant Bellanger. 
He came back with a report that a certain position was very weakly 
held by the enemy, and that there was nothing serious in the rear. 
What was the truth? The truth was that the Red force also had an 
advanced guard acting very much as the German advanced guard would 
habitually act (that is to say, if they were not sure of superiority): this 
force was holding off the enemy while the main force was preparing itself 
for the offensive. The existence of only one brigade in this extensive 
line was reported, though the whole of another brigade (six battalions), and 
five batteries of artillery, were concealed in a wood close by. 


THE GERMAN MANCEUVRES OF I9gIO. 


Then he would like to give another instance (although it concerned 
an airship, and not an aeroplane reconnaissance), which occurred in 
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Germany in thé same year. An advancing force sent out a dirigible; it 
returned with a report that there was a strong position fortified, and held 
by the enemy close in front of them. The advancing force was hung up 
for the night; it then deployed to attack this position, and founc. that it 
was held only by a few advanced troops in bogus trenches, supported by 
that grand old brand of artillery—the 120-cm. Tree Trunk, Mark I.! 


INFLUENCE OF AEROPLANES ON COMMANDERS. 


He thought, in spite of the undoubtedly great value of aeroplanes to 
the commander of a general advanced guard, that, far from making 
his task more light, or reducing the demands on his troops, it would compel 
them to make greater efforts in order that the cavalry and infantry might 
play into the hands of the aeroplanes. Far from making this job less 
difficult, it would be a much more complicated problem that would batter 
the unfortunate commander’s brain. He thought that generals would 
tend to make very important movements either under the cover of dark- 
ness, or else during bad weather; that they would put their troops in 
villages and in woods; that they would use all sorts of ingenious devices 
to deceive the airmen, such as false positions—although he knew that 
many airmen themselves said they would not be deceived by them. 

The Lecturer laid it down as a principle, that if the commander-in-chief 
only obtained command of the air, there would be no more room left for 
illusion on his part; that doubt and hesitation would be no more; and that 
he might proceed on his way undeterred by all the fog of war. Let them go 
to Picardy again. In the case of the manceuvres in Picardy there had been 
a very strong opinion in France that the commanders had been far too 
prone to change their plans on account of the information brought back 
by their airmen. One of them, at least, on two occasions, while he was 
supposed to be acting on the offensive, made a complete change in his 
plan, and the other at least once; instead of trying to impose their will 
on the enemy, they were content to try and counter his supposed plan as 
revealed by the airmen. Again, this year in Germany, the Red com- 
mander advancing, either through the correct or the incorrect information 
of his airmen—it does not matter which—altered the direction of his two 
corps. A German corps is a big body to alter the direction of. The 
consequence was that instead of crushing his enemy in detail, as he might 
have done, he was enveloped on both flanks, and suffered severe defeat. 
The generals he had spoken of were General Picquart and General Meunier, 
both well-known, and respected for their attainments, and Prince Friedrich 
Leopold of Prussia, a comparatively young man, backed up by some of the 
best of the General Staff. If these officers made mistakes, so would other 
officers. Briefly, his conclusions were that the German system, with its 
simplicity and its elaborate system of espionage, its system of Verschleier- 
ung—the great screen kept round all their forces—and its insistence 
upon preponderance in cavalry, would not be so badly off if they lost com- 
mand of the air as they might first of all imagine. But to the French 
the loss of the command of the air would be more serious. At all events, 
one thing stood out with insistent clearness, and that was that both the 
French and the Germans were going hard to work increasing their air 
fleets, and it was their duty by every means in their power to encourage 
those splendid officers who were coming forward to deal with the difficult 
technical points of the question. Not only that, but they must give their 
staff officers sufficient practice in their use; generals would be afraid to 
trust to the reports of any man except a most highly trained officer, and 
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it is even said abroad that they would insist on going up in the aeroplanes 
to see for themselves. Lastly, they must give their generals a generous 
proportion of the new arm, and allow them ample opportunity of using 
it. If they asked them to use it without sufficient preparation, and under 
conditions of improvization, then the country must blame iself, and not 


the generals if the latter should fail. 


Lieut-Colonel A. T. Wintle, late Royal Artillery, said that one point 
of criticism that he desired to direct against those officers who favoured 
the use of aerial craft in warfare was that they took it for granted that 


there would always be fine weather. 


Captain H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, Oxfordshire Light Infantry, said 
he thought that everybody agreed that there would be an aerial battle 
at the beginning of a campaign. In that case it appeared that the number 
of aeroplanes required by an army did not depend on the size of the army; 
it was an absolute factor. If they went to war with another nation 
they required as many aeroplanes—or more—than that nation possessed, 
and better ones too. It did not follow that, because they had a smaller 
army, they wanted a smaller number of aeroplanes. Then as regards 
the question of knocking out the enemy’s machines, he did not think it 
followed that if one had a faster aeroplane than the enemy that one would 
be killed as well as the opponent. The observer could take up a rifle 
with him—it had been done in France—where he believed they had prac- 
tised with them. If one had a faster aeroplane than the enemy’s, One 
could get parallel with him, say 100 yards off, and then flying at about 
the same speed, one would experience no difficulty in shooting the hos- 
tile pilot, and so bring his machine down without hurting oneself. 
That seemed to point to the fact that the side which had the most aero- 
planes to start with—the better machines and the better pilots—would 
after a short period, get command of the air and so gain all the advantages 
of better information. As regards the use of airships against aeroplanes, 
he thought it probable that as aeroplanes could fly higher than airships 
and get above them, they might be able to drop some small explosive on 
to the envelope of the airship and so destroy it. 


Captain C. J. Burke, in reply, said: There are only one or two points 
that I myself feel competent to deal with, and even then I only put my 
remarks forward as a personal opinion. The first question I have to 
answer is whether there will or will not be supremacy of the air. I do 
not think commanders will rest content with a sort of exchange of informa- 
tion—that their own aeroplanes will be circling over the enemy’s camp while 
hostile aeroplanes are circling over their own camp. You can fire from 
an aeroplane, and shoot with a certain amount of precision, and if an 
aeroplane breaks its propeller it means that that aeroplane must come to 
the ground. The backwash of an aeroplane upsets another, and even 
although a man may recover himself, I think most people who have 
fallen in an aeroplane will agree that if a man falls sideways from, say, 
1,800 to 2,000 feet, struggling for his life the whole time, he will be 
finished with as a fighting weapon. I think, therefore, that if one aero- 
plane gets its backwash on to another aeroplane, and that man has to 
struggle for his life, as far as his commander is concerned he is out of 


action. But I think there will be a fight in the air, for which we must 


be prepared. That is only a personal opinion, and I put it forward for 
what it is worth. I intended my lecture to open up a discussion upon 
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which of the two schools of strategy is right, and I still think that if you 
have more information the French must be the better. I must thank 
you all for coming here to-day and listening to me; and whatever value 
my lecture has had has been due entirely to the kind encouragement and 
help I have received from my friends. To them I tender my thanks; 
and to you also, ladies and gentlemen, for coming here to-day. 


The Chairman: I feel that I owe an apology for presiding here to-day 
instead of some eminent strategical authority. I cannot even plead that 
I am well fitted for the position as having an open mind on the sub- 
ject, as it is quite a number of years now since some of us here to-day 
urged the importance which the aeroplane would before long assume in 
military reconnaissance. It must be a source of considerable gratification 
to all who take an interest in the matter, especially to the pioneers of 
Army Aeronautics, to read the official expression of opinion lately uttered 
by the Under Secretary of State for War, supported by the remarks of 
Col. Hunter-Weston this afternoon, that ‘‘ the Government fully recog- 
nize the immense importance of aerial scouting in war. It has passed 
beyond conjecture now as to whether aeroplanes can or cannot ascend 
in all reasonable weathers and observe large numbers of troops. Both 
the War Office and the Admiralty have realized the importance of these 
things, and are working together to provide a really efficient scouting 
service. The Government will take every step to put the country on a 
proper footing in regarcé to this important subject.’”? The lecture this 
afternoon, and the discussion afterwards, have illustrated, and, I hope, 
emphasized, the force of these official views. The lecture has been de- 
livered at an opportune moment otherwise, for the results obtained in 
the last French manceuvres are fresh in our minds, and nearly every 
day brings us some news of the results of the aeroplane in actual warfare 
in Tripoli. With regard to the French manceuvres, I did not quite under- 
stand whether Col. Simpson was present at the recent manceuvres, or 
the ones held in the previous year. 


Lieut.-Colonel Simpson: The ones held in the previous year, 1910. 


The Chairman: I rather think that the use of the aeroplane then was 
more or less in the nature of a trial, so I understand. Anyhow, the 
results obtained during the last manoeuvres have been, I believe, most 
convincing. I have an extract here which I obtained from the Journat } 
of this Institution, which says: ‘‘ As regards the military value of the 
services rendered, General Bonneau is reported in the Matin to have spoken 
as follows :—‘ It is the infallible look which one plunges into the enemy’s 
position which permits one to see all that is going on. Yesterday, 
thanks to my four aviators, I was able to discover in the greatest detail 
where each of the enemy’s artillery positions was situated. All his corps 
artillery was carefully concealed at the bottom of a small ravine, behind 
a wood. No cavalry in the world could have located it there, but the 
aeroplanes found it in the space of a few minutes.’”’ As far as we can 
gather, the results in Tripoli have to a great extent confirmed this 
opinion, and much advantage has been gained by the Italians by locat- 
ing bodies of the enemy’s troops and in directing artillery fire. | What 
the unfortunate general of the future is to do with his supports and 
reserves it is hard to imagine if he cannot conceal them. Whether he 
will keep them always on the move; whether he will extend them, or 





1 See October JourNAL, page 1389.—Ed. 
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whether he will have to put them further back than he does at present 
I do not know. What a new vista is opened up to the artillery! But 
these questions are more of a tactical nature than strategical, which we 
have to consider to-day. As I have stated previously, I am no authority 
on strategy; I am only a humble student, but it does not need an expert 
to realize the immense importance of securing rapid and accurate intelli- 
gence in military operations. What after all is the essence of strategy 
but mobility—ever changing problems of time and space—requiring the 
most rapid and accurate information for their correct solution. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION. 


The lecturer has directed attention to the use of aeroplanes in con- 
nection with what he terms the two rival doctrines of modern strategy, 
although personally—(I am not an expert)—I can scarcely conceive a 
great leader adopting one of the doctrines described, unless either he 
has a supreme contempt for his adversary, or that he possesses an over- 
whelming force. In any case the lecturer has shown very ably and 
clearly that the information which is likely to be obtained by Staff 
officers mounted on aeroplanes is vital to the plans of the rival leaders. 
So it will always be. Whatever doctrine the modern general adopts, 
rapid and accurate intelligence is essential for success. It may be argued, 
has not this been the case always? and the reply will be in the affirmative, 
but that this condition is of very much more importance at the present 
time owing chiefly to the vast numbers of men engaged and the great 
extent of the area of operations. Again, everyone who has studied recent 
battles and also peace manceuvres must have been struck with the diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining sufficient reliable information from the 
ordinary sources available. The fog of war seems to have increased in 
density rather than otherwise. The question arises whether air scouting 
will disperse this fog, partially or entirely, and whether we shall see the 
great commanders tackle their problems like a game of chess, with 
every piece before them on the board. Reasoning from naval warfare, 
there seems a strong probability that some such state of affairs will 
prevail. The Naval Commander nearly always seems to know so much 
more about the movements of his adversary just previous to an encounter 
than does the Army Commander, due no doubt to the greater facility 
for obtaining information on sea than on land and for keeping in touch 
with the enemy. On land, ‘owing to the necessity of working on 
certain routes or roads, and to the facilities for concealment, it is most 
difficult to penetrate the enemy’s screen to obtain information. On the 
surface of the sea there are open ways in every direction—they cannot 
all be guarded. In the air this facility for passage and difficulties of a 
protective screen will be multiplied many times. 

This is, to my mind, the great strategical change which will be intro- 


duced by air scouting. The campaigns of the future will be fought more 
or less “in the clear,’”’ and the countries and the commanders who first 


realize this will reap great reward. 

Not that this will make it any the easier for the leader—on the con- 
trary, the number of possibilities and combinations will be largely increased. 
The great commander of the future, in addition to having the mind of 
a statesman and the body of a hunter, must possess the brain of a Senior 
Wrangler. 

The Lecturer has assumed that the aeroplane fleet of one adversary 
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will overwhelm that of the other, except perhaps on the actual battle- 
field. I very much doubt it for several reasons. First, airspace is vast 
and large numbers will be employed; secondly, the réle of the scouting 
aeroplane will be to obtain information and to avoid fighting; and, thirdly, 
the aeroplane as we know it at present is not formidable as a fighting 
unit, although it is possible to conceive of aero destroyers in the future. 
Therein lies a limitation of the aeroplane; it has at present little offensive 
or resisting force, and I think the Lecturer—although Lieut. Boothby may 
not agree—was wise in not taking us into realms of imagination con- 
nected with large fleet engagements and huge bomb episodes, for there 
is much to be done yet before such matters can be usefully discussed. 


INFLUENCE ON THE COMPOSITION OF ARMIES. 


It may not, however, be out of place to allude to certain other effects 
which airships might produce upon the constitution of armies and upon 
strategical problems. The Lecturer has apparently assumed that the 
general constitution of armies will remain as at present. Generally 
speaking, I believe that this is right, although some of the reconnaissance 
duties now allotted to cavalry will be carried out by air craft. It is 
perhaps as well for other reasons that this should be the case, as I fear, 
I very much fear, that the days of the riding and light draught horses 
are numbered, and that, if not maintained in large numbers for recrea- 
tion and commercial use, it will eventually be impracticable to obtain a 
sufficient number of such horses for a big campaign. Large bodies of 
fast moving troops will still be necessary, but I personally do not think 
they will take to the air, nor will certainly the bulk of the army. Here 
again the great strides which have recently been made in machinery and 
motors, will help us; indeed the adoption of mechanically propelled vehicles 
with fighting troops and for transport purposes will, I think, constitute in 
itself little less than a revolution in the practice of warfare when it is 
thoroughly appreciated. In the firm belief that any method of increas- 
ing the mobility of armies would very materially affect the strategy of 
future campaigns I have, to the best of my small powers, constantly 
advocated extensive trials of mechanical inventions and appliances which 
appeared to give promise. I am, therefore, delighted to see that it seems 
officially recognized that in no direction are such trials more needed at 
present than in the employment and construction of air craft. 


THE VALUE OF ENTHUSIASM. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to add one word more about the users 
of these craft. I think you will agree with me that we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the pioneers of aeronautics, both military and civil, 
for their determination, enterprise and pluck. We sincerely regret the 
brave lives which have been lost, but it must be recollected that our 
Empire has been built up on such sacrifices. Captain Burke belongs to 
the newly-formed Air Battalion, and I can imagine no service which calls 
for more general military knowledge, exercise of ingenuity, readiness of 
resource, endurance and courage. Captain Burke’s lecture is evidently 
imbued with the enthusiasm which such a service demands, a quality not 
easily defined. There is, I think, no mention of the word in the King’s 
Regulations, not even in the Training Manuals, yet I am sure I am right 
in saying that it is the mainspring round which our naval and military 
services revolve. 
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In this Institution, when outside our official chairs, we not only 
publicly welcome the enthusiast, but we admire him all the more for 
his enthusiasm, for of such, like Cecil Rhodes, are the makers of Empire. 
There is, I am sure, no service, no career more full of enthusiasm at the 
present time than that of the aeronaut, and we can thank the Lecturer as 
representing his brother aeronauts, as well as for his able and very sug- 
gestive lecture, more and more suggestive the more one thinks over it. 


Brigadier-General Wilson: I have been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding over the meeting this 
afternoon, and for the valuable remarks he has made to us. He has, within 
my personal knowledge, always been most active in advocating the 
development of the aeroplane, and therefore I think it is exceedingly 
proper that he should be in the Chair to-day. I hope I may be allowed 
to make one more remark. We have heard to-day a certain amount 
about the French and the German schools of thought, and I feel a little bit 
to blame about it myself. I hope that these aeroplane men will start 
an English school of thought, and not have to rely on that of other 
countries. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


NOVEMBER, 1gI!1. 


and (Thurs.) Agreement arrived at between France and Germany on the 
subject of Marocco and the Congo. 
Inspection of 100 warships in the Hudson River by the 
President of the United States. 
4th (Sat.) Launch of the second-class cruiser “Stralsund” from Yard of 
Weser Company, Bremen, for German Navy. 
gth (Thurs.) Launch of second-class cruiser “Chatham” from Chatham 
Dockyard. 
11th (Sat.) Embarkation of their Majesties, King George and Queen 
Mary, on the “Medina” at Portsmouth, for India. 
Launch of first-class battleship “Kaiserin” from the 
Howaldt Yard, Kiel, for German Navy. 
18th Sat.) Launch of first-class battle-ship “ Centurion ” at Devonport. 
25th (Sat.) H.M.S. “ Indomitable” reduced to nucleus crew at Chatham. 
26th (Sun.) Italians resume the offensive in the Tripoli oasis. 
27th (Mon.) Official announcement of the recall of the German warships 
“ Berlin ” and “ Panther” from Agadir. 
3oth {Thurs.) H.M.S. “ Drake” commissioned at Portsmouth for Australian 
Station. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the election of Mr. Jefterson Davis 
to the Presidency of the Confederate States. 


” ” 








THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 
(Up to 30th November, 1911. See map on page 1624.) 


BEFORE commencing the narrative for November it is necessary 
to recapitulate briefly the history of events during the last days 
of the preceding month. It will be remembered! that, on the 
27th October, General Yin Chang had been relieved of the 
command of the army by General Féng Kuo-chang, Chief of 
the General Staff. On the same date it was also announced that 
Yiian Shih-k’ai had at last consented to come to the rescue of 
the dynasty, and had been appointed Commander-in-Chief over 
all the forces operating in the disturbed provinces. A further 
new appointment was that of General Tuan Ch’i-jui to the com- 
mand of the Second Army which was being formed at Peking. 
Both General Féng and General Tuan are considered capable 
men ; the former received his training in Japan, while the latter 
has the reputation of being amongst the most honest of Chinese 
officials. 

Simultaneously with the news of these new appointments, 
intelligence arrived of the recapture of Hankow by the Imperial 
troops. Both sides seem to have displayed great bravery. The 
insurgents, indeed, showed the courage of fanatics, advancing 
without the slightest attempt at taking cover, and firing wildly 
into the air with the rifle held at the hip; many of them were 
untrained coolies and boys. The Imperial troops, on the other 
hand, showed that the time devoted to the training of the army 
has been spent to some purpose. They displayed considerable 
skill in taking cover, and there was no reckless expenditure of 
ammunition. Great assistance was rendered by Admiral Sa’s 
fleet of gunboats which poured in a destructive fire on the in- 
surgent rear, and forced them to retire. 

An incident occurred about this time at Lan Chou (130 miles 
east of Peking) which convinced the Court that the struggle 
against the will of the people was becoming hopeless. The 
40th Brigade, under General Chang Shao-tséng, had received 
orders to proceed to the front from Mukden, but had been tem- 
porarily halted at Lan Chou. On the 28th October the General 
presented an ultimatum to the Throne,containing a refusal to 
march southwards, and a threat to march against Peking un- 
less his conditions were granted. These conditions required the 
assent of the Throne to three memorials submitted by the National 
Assembly demanding :— 

(1). That a constitution shall be framed only after consulta- 

tion with the Assembly. 

(2). The exclusion from the Cabinet of members of the 

Imperial family, and the immediate appointment of a 
capable person to organize a responsible Cabinet. 


1 See November Journat, page 1477.—Ed. 
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(3). An immediate amnesty to all political offenders. 


The assent of the Throne was instant and abject. On the 
3oth October an edict was issued in which it acknowledged its 
abuse of power, and made a piteous appeal for mercy to the 
people. It undertook to give proper force to the Constitution, 
to abolish abuses, and to institute reforms, and acceded to the 
demands of the National Assembly, undertaking that the Con- 
stitution should be framed only after consultation with the 
Assembly. It explained that the employment of the Princes 
was a temporary measure only, and engaged to exclude in future 
from the Cabinet members of the Imperial family; an amnesty 
was also granted for all political offences since the coup d’état 
of 1898. Complete though the surrender of the Government 
had been, the general opinion was that it had come too late 
to stop the progress of the Revolution, while the local success of 
the Imperialists at Hankow had little or no effect on the moral 
of the insurgents. 


Red Cross doctors, many of whom are missionaries, state 
that the insurgent losses in the fighting round Hankow on the 
27th October amounted to about 1,000 killed, and to about 2,000 
or 3,000 wounded. The number of Imperialists killed is esti- 
mated at from 200 to 300 with a proportionate number of 
wounded. 

An edict of the 1st November appointed Yiian Shih-k’ai, 
who was now on the Hupei-Honan border, Prime Minister, and 
also permitted him to retain full command of the naval and mili- 
tary forces engaged in the suppression of the revolt. Orders 
were also given him to return to Peking immediately, in order 
to reconstitute the Cabinet. At the same time General Yin Chang 
was made Chief of the General Staff, and also ordered to return 
to the capital. 

An edict was issued on the 2nd November, conceding the 
task of drafting the Constitution to the National Assembly, a 
body whose functions had, up to then, been purely deliberative. 


Sympathy in Shanghai with the Revolution was first actively 
evinced on the 3rd November. On that date the native city 
and the Kiangnan arsenal surrendered to the insurgents, prac- 
tically without a blow. Prior to the outbreak the British Con- 
sul-General had received a letter from the ‘‘ Military Government 
of the Chinese People’’ announcing that they had decided to 
assume the government of Shanghai. At the same time the 
Consul-General was asked by the Military Government to 
strengthen the guards of the international settlement in view of 
possible trouble. Wu Hine | the former Minister at Wash- 
ington, was created Minister for Foreign Affairs for the projected 


Chinese Republic. Other appointments were also made from 
Shanghai, which was evidently the headquarters of the insurgent 
movement. Meanwhile the panic in Peking increased. Both 
Chinese and Manchus showed the greatest anxiety to secure 
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an asylum within the Legation quarter, which daily became more 
crowded with refugees. The same conditions prevailed in 
Tientsin. 

The Throne now recognized that the revolutionary move- 
ment was too widespread for any hope to be entertained of oppo- 
sing it successfully by force. An edict of the 6th November 
applauded the virtues of General Chang Shao-tséng, who had 
refused to march from Lan Chou on the 28th October to the 
aid of the Imperial troops. He was appointed Imperial Com- 
missioner with orders to proceed to the Yang-tzu Valley to 
reason with the insurgents, but he refused to accept the post. 


Most of the important cities in Chiang-su and Ché-chiang 
provinces had now gone over to the insurgents. In most cases 
the surrender had been effected without bloodshed. On the 6th 
November three loyalist gunboats, forming part of the fleet of 
Admiral Sa Chén-ping, put into Shanghai in order to take on 
board provisions and ammunition. On the following morning, 
in response to revolutionary representations, they hoisted the 
rebel flag. On the same date occurred an event which has done 
much to harden the hearts of the Chinese against the Manchu 
dynasty. General Wu Lu-chén, for a short time commanding 
the 6th Division, had been appointed Governor of Shan-hsi 
province. On the 6th November he was murdered at Shih-chia- 
chuang, the junction of the Shansi railway with the main Peking. 
Hankow line, by Manchu soldiers of the 1st Division; the mur- 
der is supposed to have been committed in revenge for the re- 
ported massacre of Manchus in T’ai-yiian Fu, the capital of 
Shan-hsi; subsequent reports, however, state that no such mas- 
sacre took place. It is believed that the assassination was insti- 
gated by the Court, and the hatred between Manchus and 
Chinese has, if possible, been thereby intensified, 


The presence of a strong Manchu garrison in Nanking had 
prevented its surrender to the insurgents. For some hitherto 
unexplained reason this garrison, about 4,000 strong, on the 
8th November became demoralized with terror, and rushed 
through the city slaughtering all Chinese met with, irrespective 
of age or sex. It is feared that this incident may lead to 
reprisals on the part of the insurgents, who with the exception 
of the first outbreak in Wu-chang and Hankow, seem to have 
shown remarkable self-restraint in all parts of the Empire. 


A repuliic was proclaimed in Canton on the 9th November. 
The Viceroy, Chang Ming-chi, and the general commanding 
the troops were elected President and Vice-President respect- 
ively. The former, however, -felt unequal to the honour, and fled 
to Hong-Kong. 

Passenger traffic service was resumed on the_ Peking- 
Hankow railway on the roth November, as far as Hsin-yang 
Chou; thence to Hankow a restricted service was run under 
military control. Two-thirds of the city of Hankow had by now 
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been destroyed by fire, but little fighting had taken place since 
the early days of the revolution. 


The whole of Shan-hsi, Shan-tung, and the three Manchurian 
provinces had now declared for the revolution. The extension 
of the movement had been perfectly peaceful, and officials who 
were willing to serve under the new régime were retained. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai had been formally elected Prime Minister by the 
National Assembly on the 8th November, but it was not until 
the 14th November that he arrived in the capital, where his 
presence had a remarkably tranquillizing effect on both foreigners 
and natives, and dispelled any immediate fear of a conflict be- 
tween Chinese and Manchus in the capital itself. In an inter- 
view granted by him to the special correspondent of the London 
Times on the 20th November, he stated that he was strongly 
advocating the retention of the present dynasty as a 
limited monarchy. This, in his opinion, was the only 
means by which a stable government could be_ re-estab- 
lished and the country preserved from disintegration. He 
feared that if the Republican Party prevailed and the dynasty 
were removed, there would be internal wrangling leading to 
anarchy, in which foreign interests would suffer and foreign lives 
would be endangered. Such a state of affairs could only result 
in foreign intervention and subsequent partition of China. On 
his interviewer suggesting that the retention of an unpopular 
dynasty must inevitably prove a disruptive force, the Prime 
Minister stated that in his opinion seven-tenths of the population 
were still conservative and satisfied with the old régime. The 
advanced party only claimed the remaining three-tenths. If the 
revolutionaries succeeded in overthrowing the present dynasty, 
another revolution might take its place, having for its object the 
restoration of the monarchy. Amid such chaos all interests 
would suffer, and for several decades there would be no peace 
in the Empire. 

On the 16th November an edict announced the names of the 
ministers forming Yiian Shih-k’ai’s first cabinet. The names 
have not been received with unmixed satisfaction, and it is doubt- 
ful whether some of the newly appointed ministers will take up 
their posts. Of the ten appointments only one, that of Minister 
of Dependencies, has been given toa Manchu. General Wang 
Shih-chén, formerly Military Governor of Northern Chiang-su, 
has been made War Minister, and Admiral Sa Chén-ping, a 
sailor trained in England, Minister of the Navy. 


Conflicting reports have appeared in the Press, describing 
the situation around Nanking. It is now reported that Genera! 
Chang-hsiin, with 5,000 provincial troops and 4,000 Manchus, is 
holding the city. The insurgents have massed troops in the 
neighbourhood and commenced a bombardment ‘of the city on 
the 26th November. 





1 The fall of Nanking has since been reported (2nd December.)—Ed. 
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Reports from Chinese sources announce that a massacre of 
both foreigners and Manchus has taken place in Si-an Fu, the 
capital of Shensi province. No confirmation, however, has as 
yet been received from Peking. 

The special correspondent of the London Times in Peking 
states that the Court is being urged to retire to Jehol, north of 
Peking, and there await the nation’s decision as to the govern- 
ment of the country. The Regent, however, is said to be reluc- 
tant to take this step. An imposing ceremony took place at 
noon on the 26th November within the palace precincts. The 
Regent representing the Emperor, swore before the tablets of 
the Imperial Ancestors to uphold the nineteen articles of the 
Constitution and to organize a Parliament, excluding nobles. 

There was an alarming recrudescence of piracy during the 
last week of November in the West River, in Kuang-tung pro- 
vince. A British steamer was attacked, and the chief officer, 
an Englishman, and Chinese passengers were murdered; the 
British river steamboat companies have in consequence decided 
to suspend service. 

Two-thirds of the city of Hankow have now been destroyed 
by fire, and years must elapse before it can resume its old com- 
mercial importance. Further fighting is reported to have taken 
place between the 18th and 23rd November; at Hankow. The 
Imperialist troops appear to have made an effort to cross the 
Han River, a large tributary on the left bank of the Yang-tzu. 
They were driven back with considerable loss. Another attempt 
was made by the Imperial Army to cross the Han River on the 
26th November. The United States Consul at Hankow reported 
that this was successfully carried out and that the insurgents 
had now been driven out of Hanyang. The Imperialist Army 
was, on the 28th November, preparing to cross the Yang-tzu and 
attack Wu-Chang. 

In Shan-tung province, events have taken a turn rather more 
favourable to the Imperialist cause. The troops have declared 
their allegiance to Yiian Shih-k’ai and the Dragon flag has been 
re-hoisted in Chin-nan Fu, the capital of the province. 

A conference of foreign Ministers was held at Peking, on 
the 23rd November. It was then decided to reinforce the Lega- 
tion Guards. The Times correspondent in Tokio reports that 
asa result of this conference a force consisting of 1 battalion of 
infantry and a machine gun detachment sailed from Japan on 
the 25th November to reinforce the Japanese garrison in North 
China. 














NAVAL NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


THE KING. 


The King has approved of the following changes in the Board of 
Admiralty :— 

Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., to be First Sea 
Lord in the place of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur K. Wilson, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., to be Second Sea Lord in the place of 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Egerton, K.C.B. Captain William C. Pakenham, 
C.B., M.V.O., to be Fourth Sea Lord in place of Rear-Admiral Charles 


E, Madden, C.V.O. 
HOME. 


The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Vice-Admirals—Sir George A. Callaghan, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, with the acting rank of Admiral; 
Sir John Jellicoe, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., to command of Second Division 
of the Home Fleet. Rear-Admirals—Frederick T. Hamilton, C.V.O., to 
command the Third and Fourth Divisions of the Home Fleet, with the 
acting rank of Vice-Admiral; Cecil Burney to command of Atlantic Fleet, 
with the acting rank of Vice-Admiral; Frederick C. D. Sturdee, C.V.O., 
C.M.G., to command of the Fifth Cruiser Squadron; Charles E. Madden, 
C.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral in the First Division of the Home Fleet; 
Henry L. Tottenham to command Plymouth Sub-Division of Home Fleet. 
Captains—R. J. Prendergast to be Captain-Superintendent of Sheerness 
Dockyard; H. Jones to “ Implacable ”; A. W. Craig to ‘‘ Orion’; M. H. 
Hodges to “ Cornwall’’; A. M. Duff to ‘‘ Lion’; C. Maclachlan to 
‘* Indomitable ’’; C. D. Johnson to ‘‘ Drake ’’ and then to ‘‘ Powerful ’’; 
E. F. Bruen to “‘ Drake ’’ as Flag-Captain on transfer of flag; R. Webb 
to ‘‘ Terpsichore ”; E. R. Pears to ‘‘ Impregnable ’’ and as Inspecting- 
Captain of Boys’ Training Establishments; A. Hayes-Sadler to ‘‘ Agamem- 
non ’’; C. F. Thorp to “ Britannia ’’; C. L. Vaughan-Lee to “ Colling- 
wood ’’; A. Fergusson to ‘‘ Warrior ’’; A. R. Hulbert to “‘ Venus ”’ and 
command of Seventh Destroyer Flotilla; C. E. Hunter to ‘‘ Roxburgh ”’; 
H. T. Buller to ‘‘ Zealandia ” and as Flag-Captain to Rear-Admiral A. 
Y. Moggridge; P. Streatfield, M.V.O., to “* Doris.” 

The flag of Sir F. Bridgeman was struck on board the ‘‘ Impérieuse ”’ 
at Portland on the evening of the 5th inst., and the flag of Admiral Sir 
G. Callaghan was hoisted on board the “ Hercules ’’ at Portland, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet. 

The flag of acting Vice-Admiral F. T. Hamilton was hoisted at Sheer- 
ness on the sth inst., on board the “‘ Africa,’’ in succession to Vice-Admiral 
H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, in command of the Third and Fourth 
Divisions of the Home Fleet. Prince Louis’s flag was struck on board 
the “‘ King Edward VII.” at sunset, and the flag of the Vice-Admiral 


was then transferred to her. 
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British Empire.—continued, 

The flag of Rear-Admiral A. Y. Moggridge was hoisted on board the 
‘‘ Roxburgh ’’ on 17th ult., at Portsmouth, in succession to Rear-Admiral A. 
H. Limpus, in command of the Portsmouth Sub-Division of Home Fleet, 
whose flag was struck on board the ‘“ Zealandia”’ the same evening; 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Moggridge was transferred to the ‘‘ Zealandia ”’ 
the following morning. 

The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Indomitable,’’ lately serving as flagship of the 
First Cruiser Squadron, was reduced to nucleus crew on 25th ult., for her 
quadrennial survey and refit at Chatham Dockyard; according to present 
arrangements, on completion of her refit she will be commissioned to 
relieve the first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Minotaur” as the flagship ot 
the Commander-in-Chief on the China Station. The flag of Rear-Admiral 
L. Bayly, C.V.O., commanding the First Cruiser Squadron, has been 
transferred to the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Inflexible,’? which will serve for the 
present as flagship of the squadron. 

The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Drake’? was commissioned 
at Portsmouth on the 3oth ult. by Captain C. O. Johnson, as flagship of 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. F. King-Hall, K.C.B., C.V.O., Commander-in-Chief 
of the Australian Squadron, in place of the first-class protected cruiser 
‘“‘ Powerful.”” On the transfer of the flag at Sydney, the ‘‘ Powerful ” will 
return to England under the command of Captain Johnson, and on arrival 
will be paid off and prepared for service at Devonport as a Training ship 
for boys. The ‘ Drake” left Portsmouth on the gth inst, for her des- 
tination. 

The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Hampshire’? commissioned at 
Portsmouth on the sth inst, to relieve the first-class armoured cruiser 
“* Aboukir ’’ in the Sixth Cruiser Squadron in the Mediterranean, and 
left on the oth inst. for her station. 

New SuIps. 


The feature of the past year has been the large number of ships 
launched during the past 12 months, which include five first-class battle- 
ships and three battle-cruisers, two of the latter being built for the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Governments respectively. In addition, three 
second-class cruisers and two third-class have taken the water. 

Of the battleships, the ‘‘ Thunderer,” launched on 1st February from 
the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Yard, at Blackwall; the ‘‘ Mon- 
arch,” launched at Elswick on 30th March, and the ‘‘ Conqueror,”’ launched 
on 1st May from the yard of Messrs. Beardmore & Co., at Dalmuir, on 
Clyde, are all sister ships to the ‘‘ Orion,’? which was launched at Ports- 
mouth on zoth August of last year, and is now ready for commissioning. 
The dimensions of these ships are approximately as follows :—length, 
545 feet between the perpendiculars, and 584 feet over all; beam, 87 feet; 
displacement, 22,700 tons, with a draught of 27 feet 6 inches. They are 
fitted with Parsons’ turbine engines of 27,000 S.P., working four shafts 
and four screws, each having an ahead and astern turbine, giving a speed 
of 21 knots, steam being furnished from 18 water-tube boilers. Their 
coal capacity is 2,700 tons, and they also carry 1,000 tons of oil fuel. The 
details in regard to the armour protection of these ships have been kept 
secret by the Admiralty, but it is believed that the main belt has a thick- 
ness of 12 inches, tapering to 4 and 6 inches at bow and stern, and hardened 
by a new process which is said to give better results than the Krupp 
cemented ; above this is a belt of 9 inches of similar armour, the armoured 
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British Empire —continued 


bulkheads, where the thicker plating ends, having the same thickness, 
with a protective 3-inch deck above the belts, while the turret armour is 
to inches thick. 

The armament consists of ten 13.5-inch guns, but owing to improve- 
ments which have been made in the system of mounting these guns they 
can be worked and controlled as easily as the 12-inch, and the rate of 
fire is about the same. The 13.5-inch gun throws a projectile of 1,250 lbs., 
as against the 850 lbs. of the 12-inch gun, and the shell carries a much 
larger bursting charge. The guns are disposed in five double turrets, 
all on the centre line of the ship, the second and fourth turrets being 
raised so that their guns can fire over those of the first and fifth; thus 
four guns will be able to fire ahead and the same number astern, 
while all ten will bear through the angle from the bow to the quarter. 
It may be worth noting that the weight of the broadside from these ships 
is 12,500 lbs., as compared with 8,500 lbs., from the ‘‘ Neptune ’’ and her 
two sisters, and 6,800 Ibs. from the original ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ and the six 
ships which followed her, of the ‘ Bellerophon ’’ and ‘‘ St. Vincent ’’ 
classes. There are also three submerged torpedo tubes for 21-inch tor- 
pedoes, and the anti-torpedo armament consists of twenty-four 4-inch 
Q.F. guns. 

The remaining two battleships launched were the ‘‘ King George V.”’ 
and the ‘‘ Centurion,’’ which took the water at Portsmouth and Devon- 
port on October gth and November 18th respectively. They are an en- 
larged and improved type of the ‘“‘ Orion” class. In all essential details, 
the arrangements in these vessels and their two sisters, the ‘‘ Ajax ’’ and 
the “‘ Audacious,’’ which will both be shortly launched, will be identical 
with those in the “ Orions.”’ It is believed, however, that the displace- 
ment has been increased by 1,500 tons, and that they are 15 feet longer, 
with six inches more beam, so that they are 555 feet between perpen- 
diculars, 596 feet over all, with a beam of 89 feet, the displacement being 
about 24,000 tons. The machinery is of the Parsons’ steam turbine type, 
working four shafts and four propellers, capable of developing a shaft- 
power of 31,000 H.P., giving a speed of 21 knots. The main armament 
of ten 13.5-inch guns are disposed in five turrets, arranged as in the 
‘‘ Orions,’’ while the anti-torpedo armament will be the latest type of 
4-inch Q.F. guns, which will be mounted under armour, the increased 
displacement enabling better protection to be given. 

A detail in which these ships will differ from the ‘‘ Orions,’’ and 
other previous vessels of the “‘ all one-calibre gun ’’ type, will be in the 
berthing accommodation of the officers and men, which in the “ King 
George V. ’’ and sister ships will revert to the pre-‘‘ Dreadnought ’”’ days, 
the officers being again berthed in the after part of the ship and the men 
forward. In consequence of this reversion, these vessels will be fitted 
with an Admiral’s stern walk, which no battleships built in recent years 
have carried. 

On the 2gth April was launched at Barrow the ‘‘ Princess Royal,’ 
a battle-cruiser, as this type of ship is now officially termed. She is a 
sister ship of the “ Lion,’’ launched last year, and now almost ready for 
her trials, and of the ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ laid down at Jarrow in March 
last. The dimensions of the “ Princess Royal’’ are approximately as 
follows—length, 660 feet between perpendiculars; beam, 88 feet 6 inches; 
with a displacement of 26,400 tons. Her turbine engines are to develop 
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British Empire.—continued, 
70,000 1.S.P., to give a speed of 28 knots, which on her trials, it is hoped, 
will be over 30. Her armament will consist of eight 13-5-inch guns, 
disposed in pairs in four turrets, or gun-houses, on the centre line, the 
second from forward being raised so as to fire over the first, thus giving 
a fire of four guns ahead, and eight on either beam, while the anti-tor- 
pedo armament will consist of sixteen 4-inch Q.F. guns, and there are 
three submerged torpedo-tubes for the 21-inch torpedo. Protection is 
afforded by a belt extending from the main deck to about 7 feet below 
the load waterline, and for nearly the whole length of the ship, with a 
maximum thickness of 9 inches. The armour for this belt and that on 
the turrets, of the same thickness, is of an improved quality, hardened 
by a new process, giving 25 per cent. more resisting power than the armour 
used on the earlier cruisers. On the side above the belt the armour 
is six inches thick, and in addition to a three inch armoured deck, the 
ends of the ship are protected by bulkheads, while the internal division of 
the ship is carried out to a greater extent than was formerly the case. 

Three second-class cruisers of the improved ‘‘ Town ”’ class have also 
been launched, the ‘‘ Dartmouth,’’? ‘‘ Yarmouth,’’ and ‘‘ Chatham,”’ 
launched from the Barrow Yard on 14th February, the London and Glas- 
gow Company’s Yard, Clydebank, on 12th April, and the ‘‘ Chatham ”’ 
from Chatham Dockyard on the gth ult., respectively. Their dimensions 
are as follows :—Length, 430 feet between perpendiculars, 453 feet over 
all; beam, 48 feet 6 inches; displacement, 5,250 tons; with a draught of 
15 feet 6 inches. Their turbine engines develop 22,000 I.S.P., giving a 
speed of 25 knots. The armament consists of eight 6-inch Q.F. guns, 
with four 3-pounder and four machine guns, and two submerged tubes 
for 21-inch torpedoes. There is a 2-inch nickel steel deck with slopes 
extending below waterline and coal bunker protection. Two third-class 
cruisers, the ‘‘ Active’? and the ‘‘ Amphion,’’ were launched at Pembroke 
on 14th March and 4th December, respectively. They are of the ‘‘ Bellona ”’ 
class, with a length of 405 feet 9 inches over all (385 feet between perpen- 
diculars), a beam of 41 feet 6 inches and a displacement of 3,360 tons. 
Their turbine engines develop 18,000 I.S.P., giving a speed of 25 knots, 
and the armament consists of ten 4-inch Q.F. guns, and two torpedo dis- 
charges for 22-inch torpedo, protection being afforded by a 1-inch steel 
deck. 

Royal Australian Navy. 


On the 25th October was launched at Clydebank from the yard of 
Messrs. John Brown and Co., the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Australia,’’ the first 
armoured ship of the new Australian navy, and the first vessel to 
take the water for the Commonwealth Fleet since King George graciously 
approved of that force bearing the title ‘‘ The Royal Australian Navy.” 
The ship is the most important of the first unit of 12 vessels as recommended 
by Admiral Sir R. Henderson in his Report. 

The ‘‘ Australia ’’ is a battle-cruiser of the ‘‘ Indefatigable ” class, and 
her dimensions are as follows :—Length, 578 feet; beam, 79 feet 5 inches; 
with a displacement of 19,200 tons, and a mean draught of 27 feet 6 
inches. Her turbine engines are to develop 44,000 I.S.P., giving a speed 
of 26 knots. Her armament consists of eight 12-inch 5o-calibre guns, 
mounted in four turrets, one forward, one aft, and two en échelon amid 
ships, with sixteen 4-inch Q.F. guns for repelling torpedo attack. Her 
armour protection consists of a wide belt varying in thickness from 8 to 
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4 inches of the new hardened steel; the turrets are protected with 10-inch 

armour (6-inch in rear), and there is a 3-inch armoured deck. She also 

has two submerged tubes for 21-inch torpedoes. A similar ship, the ‘‘ New 

Zealand,’’ presented by the New Zealand Dominion Government to the 

Royal Navy, was launched from the Fairfield Yard, Govan, on Clyde, on 

the 1st July, and is, when completed, to be the flagship of the Pacific i 

Squadron, which is to be reconstituted. i 
The other vessels under construction or fitting out for the Australian 

Navy are the three protected second-class cruisers, the ‘* Melbourne,” 

““ Sydney,” and “‘ Brisbane,’’ of 5,400 tons and 25-knot speed, three de- 

stroyers and three submarines. 


FOREIGN POWERS. 


FRANCE. 

The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made :— : 

Vice-Admirals—A. E. Boué de Lapeyrére to be Commander-in-Chief . 
of the First Battle Fleet; M. J. Aubert to be Inspector-General of Training 
Schools and Seamen’s Depéts of the Fleet. Rear-Admirals—H. A. Calloch 
de Kérillis to be Commander-in-Chief of Naval Division in the Far East; 
E. M. Amelot to command of the Tunis Naval Division and the Regency 
Navy. Capitaines de Vaisseau—G. Lejay to “ Justice ’”’; A. G. Biard to 
“* St. Louis’; J. M. Clarke to ‘* Victor Hugo’’; L. J. André Fouét to 
‘* Bouvet ’?; R. P. Chevalier to ‘‘ Henri IV.’?; E. A. Vergos to ‘“‘ Du- 
pleix ’’; R. M. Morin de la Rivére to ‘‘ Brennus.”’ Capitaines de Frégate— 
R. M. De Marguerye to ‘‘ Carabinier ”’ and command of Destroyer Flotilla 
of 1st Battle Squadron; L. E. Fatou to ‘‘ Durandal’’ and command of 
Cherbourg Destroyer Flotilla; A. G. Amiot to ‘‘ Fanfare ” and command 
of Oran Torpedo-boat Flotilla; J. Pérot to ‘‘ Chasseur’? and command 
of Destroyer Flotilla of 2nd Battle Squadron; P. A. Jéhenne to ‘‘ Obusier ” 
and command of 3rd Destroyer Flotilla. 

Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 


The Minister of Marine has ordered a fresh organization of the 
Battle Squadrons, and what is to be known as the “ First Battle Fleet ”’ 
has been created by the amalgamation of the 1st and 2nd Battle Squad- 
rons, to the command of which Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 1st Battle Squadron, has been appointed. Vice- 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére retains command of what is now the Ist 
Division of the Battle Fleet, and Vice-Admiral Bellue remains in command 
of what is now the 2nd Division. This organization is identical with 
what obtains in our own Home Fleet, where the First and Second Battle 
Squadrons are commanded by the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet and 
a Vice-Admiral respectively. 

The constitution of the Fleet will be as follows :— 


FIRST BATTLE FLEET. 
FIRST SQUADRON. 


First-class battleships—‘‘ Voltaire ’’ (flagship of Commander-in-Chief), 
““Condorcet,’’ ‘‘ Danton,’’ ‘‘ Mirabeau’’ (flagship of Rear-Ad- 


miral), ‘* Diderot,’’ ‘‘ Vergniaud.”’ 
















icine 
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SECOND SQUADRON. 


First-class battleships—“ Patrie ” (flagship of Vice-Admiral command- 
ing), ‘‘ République,” ‘‘ Suffren,”’ “‘ Justice ’’ (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral), ‘‘ Démocratie,’’ ‘‘ Verité.’’ 

First Cruiser Division, 

First-class armoured cruisers—‘‘ Léon-Gambetta ” (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral commanding), to be succeeded by ‘* Waldeck-Rousseau ”’ 
at the conclusion of her trials, ‘‘ Edgar-Quinet,”’ ‘‘ Ernest-Renan.”’ 

Seconp Cruiser Division, 

First-class armoured cruisers— ‘‘ Gloire” (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
commanding), ‘‘ Amiral-Aube,’’ ‘‘ Condé,” ‘“‘ Marseillaise.”’ 

The ships of the ‘‘ First Battle Fleet ’’ are manned with the usual sea- 

going complement. 
THIRD SQUADRON. 
First Division. 

First-class battleships—‘‘ Bouvet ’’ (flagship of Vice-Admiral command- 

ing), ‘‘ Gaulois,”’ ‘‘ Charlemagne.” 


Seconp DivIsIONn. 


First-class battleships—‘‘ Charles Martel” (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
commanding), ‘‘ Carnot,” “‘ Jauréguiberry.’’ 

The Third Squadron remains for the present independent, but it will 
eventually form a squadron of the Second Battle Fleet, which is to be 
constituted as new ships are completed. The ships of the squadron are 
manned with reduced crews. 

First Group de disponibilité attached to Second Squadron of Battle 
Fleet— 

First-class armoured cruisers—‘‘ Jules-Michelet,’’ ‘‘ Jules-Ferry,’’ ‘‘ Vic- 
tor-Hugo,”? ‘‘ Léon-Gambetta,’? when relieved by ‘‘ Waldeck- 
Rousseau. ”’ 

Two groups of ‘‘ Squadron Reserve ” with an effective of normal re- 

serve will be constituted as follows :— 

First Group (affiliated to Second Squadron)—protected cruisers— 
‘* Chateaurenault,’’ ‘* Foudre.”’ 

Second Group (affiliated to Third Squadron)—armoured cruisers— 
‘* Amiral-Aube,’’ ‘‘ Dupetit-Thouars,’’ ‘* Amiral-Gueydon,’’ and 
the protected cruiser, ‘‘ Guichen.”’ 

Destroyers.—The new organization provides for 14 destroyers and 
2 mine-layers for the First and Third Squadrons, and for 6 de- 
stroyers in the Second, that is 20 destroyers in place of the 28 up 
to the present. The remaining 8 destroyers en disponibilité are 
intended for the Cherbourg and Oran flotillas. 

The composition of the Flotillas is as follows :— 

First Flotilla (First Squadron)—‘ Carabinier,’’ ‘* Lansquenet,’’ 
‘* Spahi,’’ “* Hussard,”’ “‘ Mameluck,’’ ‘* Gabion,’’ ‘‘ Massue,’’ and 
a mine-layer. 

Second Flotilla (Second Squadron)—‘‘ Chasseur,’’ ‘‘ Tirailleur,’’ ‘* Vol- 
tigeur,’’ ‘‘ Fantassin,’’ “ Janissaire,’’ ‘“‘ Cavalier.’’ 

Third Flotilla (Third Squadron)—* Obusier,” “ Oriflamme,’’ “ Eten- 
dard,” ‘ Bran-le-Bas,’’ “ Carquois,’’ ‘‘ Tromblon,’’ “‘ Baliste,”* 
and a mine-layer. 
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Much dissatisfaction is felt at Brest in the new organization of the 
fleet as outlined for 1912. Last year the then Minister of Marine, Vice- 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, promised a deputation, representing the differ- 
ent interests in the town, that the fleet would not in future be entirely 
concentrated in the South. A large meeting has been held to protest 
against the non-observance of this promise by M. Delcassé, and demand- 
ing that satisfaction be given to the town of Brest and its commerce by 
maintaining the Second Squadron in the Northern port. 


CONDEMNED SHIPS. 


The following ships have been struck off the effective list of the fleet 

during 1911 :— 

Battleship—‘‘ Hoche.”’ 

Coast-defence battleship—‘t Valmy.”’ 

Armoured gunboats.—'‘ Fusée,’’ ‘* Mitraille,’’ ‘‘ Achéron,’’ ‘* Cocyte.”’ 

Cruisers—* Dupuy-de-Léme,”’ ‘‘ Davout,” ‘“ Pascal,’’ ‘‘ Lalande,’ 
“ Alger,’ ‘‘ Galilée,’’ ‘* Catinat.”’ 

Avisos—‘‘ Goéland,’’ ‘‘ Rance.’’ 

Destroyers—‘‘ Milan,’’ Sainte-Barbe,” ‘‘ Fléche,’? ‘‘ Dragonne,”’ 
‘** Couleuvrine,’’ ‘‘ Epervier,’? and ‘‘ Bombe,’’ with 52 sea-going 
torpedo boats, torpedo and torpedo-vedette boats, 9 submarines— 
‘* Gymnote,’’ ‘‘ Narval,’? ‘‘ Gustave-Zédé,’’ ‘‘ Morse,’’ ‘‘ Lutin,”’ 
‘* Korrigan,’’ and 3 others. 


New Suips. 


The “‘Jean Bart,’’ launched at Brest on 22nd September, in the pres- 
ence of the Minister of Marine, and her sister ship, the ‘‘ Courbet,”’ 
launched at Lorient on the following day, are the first two vessels of a 
batch of six of the proper ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ type launched for the French 
Navy. They are not, however, by any means identical with the English 
‘* Dreadnoughts,’’ though resembling them in two points, namely, the 
extent and thickness of the armour protection, and the unity of calibre 
of the heavy guns; but they have in addition a battery of medium guns, 
which the British ships do not possess. 

The dimensions of the ‘‘ Jean Bart ’’ and ‘‘ Courbet ”’ are as follows :— 
Length, 165 metres (541 feet); beam, 27 metres (88 feet), with a displace- 
ment of 23,467 tons, and a mean draught of 28 feet 6 inches. Their 
armament consists of twelve 305 mm. (12-inch) guns in six turrets, with 
twenty-two 140 mm. (5.4-inch) Q.F. guns, and four submerged torpedo 
discharges. The turrets for the heavy guns are disposed as follows :— 
two forward, two aft, and one on each beam. The two fore and two after 
turrets are on the centre line, but placed one above the other, giving an 
arc of training of 135° on either side to the lower turret, and 140° on either 
side to the upper; the two broadside turrets have an arc of training of 
180°, allowing them to fire right ahead or right astern. 

The twenty-two 140 mm. (5.4-inch) Q.F. guns of the secondary arma- 
ment are grouped in four sections on either broadside, viz., three sections 
of 3 guns each in a central battery on each side, and one section of 2 
guns in an after redoubt on each side, each section having armour protec- 
tion from direct hits, and also being protected from shell splinters from 
shells bursting in the battery. There are no small Q.F. or machine guns, 
except four 47 mm. (1.8-inch) guns for the boats. 
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The armour protection on the sides, turrets, and battery is the same 
as that of the “‘ Danton ” class, the waterline belt having a thickness of 
270 mm. (10.6-inch) at fhe centre tapering to 180 mm. (7-inches) at the 
extremities. As regards the protection given to the secondary armament, 
the object aimed at has been to make the battery proof against heavy 
guns at long ranges at the commencement of an action, and proof 
against the secondary artillery of an enemy at moderate ranges. This led 
to the construction of a central fort, rising from the main deck 
to the second deck, enclosing six sections of three guns _ each, 
and an armoured redoubt, placed near the after turrets, enclosing the 
four after 140 mm. Q.F. guns, the thickness of the plating on these 
redoubts being 180 m m. (7-inch). 

The estimated speed of the ‘ Jean Bart ’”’ and ‘‘ Courbet ”’ is 20 knots; 
they are fitted with turbine engines, the indicated shaft-power of which 
is 28,000. The radius of action at 10 knots, with goo tons of coal on 
board, is 2,800 miles, and with full stowage of 2,700 tons, 8,400 miles; at 
full speed these distances will be reduced to 760 and 2,280 miles respec- 
tively. 

The complement has been fixed at 34 officers and 1,050 men, and the 
total estimated cost of each vessel is £52,487,170. 

Le Temps and La Vie Maritime. 


Crude Oil Fuel in the French Navy. 


The French navy department is taking measures towards using pet- 
roleum residues more extensively in the future for heating marine boilers, 
owing to the advantages which are now so well recognized as coming 
from the oil fuel. This is one of the indications which show that the 
question of substituting oil for coal is occupying the attention of different 
countries. Oil is likely to be largely used in the future either for burning 
under boilers or for operating the new Diesel and other crude oil engines 
which are now being made in units of increasing size. As regards the use 
of oil residues in the French navy, the late Minister of the Marine, Admiral 
Boué de Lapeyrére, is quite in favour of it, and a number of plans are 
now being promoted which will lead to a more extensive use of this 
fuel. It is now recognized that it will be of great use in the navy owing 
to the greater speed and ease in taking fuel on board the vessels, and 
the greater radius of action which a boat will have owing to the greater 
amount of fuel represented as heat-giving power, which can be taken in 
the available given space. 

All the new torpedo destroyers of the navy are installed for firing 
the boilers with ‘‘ mazout ’ or petroleum residues of European origin. 
Up to the present the French seaports were not well equipped for handling 
and storing the oil, so that the cost per ton was very high and much more 
than in other leading countries. Measures are now being taken to 
organize more modern methods for handling the oil in the leading 
French ports, so that this country will be one of the foremost in this 
field. At the military ports such as Toulon, Brest and Cherbourg are 
now being installed great oil reservoirs in which the petroleum residue 
will henceforth be stored up, and besides this a very complete system is 
being organized, as the navy has purchased a steamer to be used specially 
for oil transport. It will ship the oil at the Rumanian port of Constanza 
in the Mediterranean region, which is one of the leading shipping centres 
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for this product, and will then bring the mazout to the French ports 
and fill up the reservoirs directly, without the extra handling which 
heretofore brought up the cost to £6 gs. per (long) ton, while it will be now 
reduced to £2 14s. per ton. The new steamer has been named the Rhone, 
and it gauges 7,000 tons. It is also of interest to note that the 26,o00-ton 
battleships ‘‘ Courbet ’? and ‘‘ Jean Bart ”’ of the French fleet, as well 
as the new units which are to be constructed, will be fitted with the neces- 
sary appliances so that they can burn crude oil or residues at the same 
time as coal, making thus a combination system. 

Scientific American, 


GERMANY. 

The following are the principal promotions and appointments which 
have been made :— 

Vice-Admiral—von Krosigk to command of Cruiser Squadron (Far 
East). Rear-Admirals—Bachmann, von Krosigk to be Vice-Admirals; 
Scheer, for service at the Ministry of Marine. Kapitans zur See—Trumm- 
ler, Sthamer, to be Rear-Admirals; Gadeke to ‘‘ Helgoland’’; Karpf to 
‘* Hohenzollern.”’ Marineverordnungsblatt. 


STEAM TRIALS. 


The three new “‘ Dreadnought ”’ battleships, ‘‘ Helgoland,’’ “* Thiirin- 
gen,’’ and ‘ Ostfriesland,’’ have all, completed their trials satisfactorily. 
The ‘‘ Helgoland”’ at her six hours’ full speed trial made 22 knots, or 
a knot over the contract speed, and is thus, up to the present, the fastest 
of her class; the ‘‘ Thiiringen ’’ made 21.1 knots, and the ‘‘ Ostfriesland ”’ 
21.3 knots. These ships will now take their places in the High Seas Fleet. 
The rate of construction of these three ships has been, the ‘ Thiiringen,”’ 
built at the Weser Yard, Bremen, 37 months; the ‘“ Helgoland,’’ 
built at the Howaldt Yard, Kiel, 39 months; and the ‘‘ Ostfriesland,”’ 
built at the Imperial Dockyard, Wilhelmshaven, 40 months. 

The new battle-cruiser ‘‘ Moltke ’? made 28 knots on a full-speed trial 
run and the small cruiser ‘‘ Céln,’’ a speed of 27 knots. 


NEw SuHIps. 


Three new ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ battleships have taken the water during 
the past year, viz., the ‘‘ Kaiser,’’? from the Germania Yard, Kiel, on 
22nd March; the “ Friedrich der Grosse,’’ from the Vulcan Yard, Ham- 
burg, on June 1oth; and the “ Kaiserin,” from the Howaldt Yard, Kiel, 
on the 11th ult.; the launch of this last ship brings the number of this 
type of battleship which have taken the water for the German Navy up to 
11. The displacement of these ships is believed to be roughly 22,000 tons; 
the armament to be ten 12-inch guns, mounted in five turrets on the 
centre line of the ship, and capable of firing on either broadside, while 
the secondary battery will consist of twelve 6.7-inch Q.F. guns of a new 
type, for anti-torpedo defence, with 6 submerged torpedo tubes. They are 
the first battleships in the German Navy to be fitted with turbine engines, 
which are to develop 27,000 I.S.P., to give a speed of 21 knots. 

A battle-cruiser, the ‘‘ Goeben,’’ was launched from the yard of Blohm 
and Voss, at Hamburg, on the 30th March; no official details have been 
published, but it is believed that she is practically identical with the 
‘* Moltke,”’ with a displacement of 23,000 tons, a length of 570 feet, a 
beam of 87 feet, and a mean draught of 26 feet 6 inches. Her turbine 
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engines are to develop 70,000 !.S.P. , giving a speed of 28 knots, which 
will probably be exceeded. Her armament is to consist of eight 12-inch 
guns, in pairs, in turrets, one forward, one aft, and two en échelon to 
fire on either beam, with ten 6.7-inch Q.F. guns, as anti-torpedo armament, 
and four submerged torpedo tubes. 


Three small second-class cruisers have also been launched, the 
“‘ Magdeburg,’’? from the Weser Yard, Bremen, on 13th May; the 
‘‘ Breslau ’’ from the Vulcan Yard, Stettin, on 16th May; and the ‘ Stral- 
sund,’’ also from the Weser Yard, on the 4th ult. They are 
vessels approximately of 4,500 tons displacement, with turbine en- 
gines, developing 25,000 I.S.P., giving a speed of 25 knots, 
which, however, will probably prove to be nearer 27. Their armament 
consists of two 6.7-inch Q.F. guns and ten 4.1-inch Q.F.’s, with two 


torpedo tubes. 
Marine Rundschau and Nauticus, 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE FLEET: THE OFFIcers’ Corps. 


The following are the numbers of the officers of different ranks on 
the Active List of the Fleet :—4 Admirals, 9 Vice-Admirals, 19 Rear-Ad- 
mirals, 88 Captains, 209 Frigate or Corvette-Captains, 458 Captain-Lieu- 
tenants, 1,111 Lieutenants, 398 Midshipmen and 185 Naval Cadets. There 
is thus an increase in the present year of 1 Vice-Admiral, 4 Captains, 10 
Frigate or Corvette-Captains, 24 Captain-Lieutenants, and 56 Lieutenants. 
There are further, 2 retired Rear-Admirals, 14 retired Captains, and 6 
retired Lieutenants employed on special duties, while 58 Captain-Lieuten- 
ants and 99 Lieutenants are employed in ordnance and torpedo duties at the 
various dockyards and coast stations. 
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The staff of the Marine Battalions is as follows :— 

1 Colonel (Inspector of Marine Infantry, with the rank of Regimental 
Commander), 2 Battalion Commanders, 11 Captains, and 36 First and 
Second Lieutenants. 
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The Marine Field Artillery have 2 Captains, 2 First-Lieutenants and 
4 Lieutenants, and the Pioneer Detachment, 1 Major, 2 Captains, and 1 
First-Lieutenant. 

The Engineering Department consists of 13 Chief-engineers and Senior 
Staff-engineers, 84 Staff-engineers, 128 Senior Engineers and 208 Engin- 
eers, being an increase of 35 over the number of last year. 

The Medical Department consists of 1 Medical Director-General (with 
rank as Rear-Admiral), 5 Inspector-Generals (with rank as Captain), 68 
Senior Staff-Surgeons, 94 Staff-Surgeons and 118 Surgeons and Assistant- 
Surgeons, being an increase of 13 over the number of last year. 

In the Accountant Department are 46 Staff-Paymasters and 179 Senior 
Paymasters and Paymasters, an increase of 9 over last year. 

SEAMEN, STOKERS, &c. 

The Seamen’s, Boys’, Dockyard, and Torpedo Divisions number as 
follows :— 

699 Chief Warrant Officers ; 
1,316 Warrant Officers; 

8 Bandmasters; 

226 Chief Petty Officers ; 
4,048 First-class Petty Officers; 
6,070 Second-class Petty Officers; 
8,918 Leading Seamen ; 

26,756 Seamen and Stokers; 

96 Boys’ Petty Officers; 
1,554 Boys. 

These are distributed among the different Divisions in accordance with 

the following table :— 
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There is an increase over last year of :—35 Chief Warrant Officers; 
67 Warrant Officers; 10 Chief Petty Officers; 233 First-class Petty Officers ; 
347 Second-class Petty Officers; 554 Leading Seamen; 1664 Seamen,&c., 
showing a total increase of 2,g10. 

The Seamen Artillery Divisions and Mining Detachment number 33 
Chief Warrant Officers, 67 Warrant Officers, 3 Bandmasters, and 4,417 
Petty Officers and men, of whom 15 Chief Warrant Officers, 31 Warrant 
Officers, and 843 Petty Officers and men belong to the Mining Detachment. 
There is an increase of 3 Chief Warrant Officers, 7 Warrant Officers, 
and 260 Petty Officers and men over last year, of which increase, 1 Warrant 
Officer and 43 Petty Officers and men, are added to the Mining Detach- 
ment. 
The Marine Infantry numbers 2 Bandmasters, 199 Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and 982 men, being an increase only of 2 Non-Commissioned 
Officers. 

The Sick Bay Staff consists of 618 Petty Officers and men of various 
grades, being an increase of 44 over last year; and there are 384 ships’ 
stewards, writers and assistants; an increase of 4. 

The sum total of all ranks is 60,580, being an increase of 3,423 over the 
numbers for last year. 
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Etat fiir die verwaltung der Kaiserlichen Marine auf das Rechnungsjahr. 1911. 


UNITED STATES. 


REVIEW OF ATLANTIC FLEET BY THE PRESIDENT. 
The largest fleet ever assembled under the U.S. flag was inspected 
by the Secretary of the Navy on 1st November, and reviewed by the 
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President on the following day. It had been originally intended that the 
Atlantic Fleet should have proceeded to the Mediterranean for a prolonged 
cruise in those waters, but owing to the outbreak of war between Italy 
and Turkey, this cruise was abandoned, and it was decided, instead, to 
test the efficiency of the naval organization by a mobilization of the whole 
strength of the Navy on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy has been engaged for some time in improving the 
organization of his department, and he was therefore anxious to test the 
result of his labours, so as to discover the further weak points which 
may require remedying. The mobilization has also been a test for the 
dockyards, in view of the Secretary’s known desire to concentrate the 
work of repair at a few large stations, and the abandonment of the smaller 
and ill-equipped ones. _It is also no secret that the Navy is undermanned, 
and that Mr. Meyer is to ask Congress for a considerable increase in 
the number of enlisted men, who at present number 46,500. Many of 
the battleships present at the review were under their proper complements, 
part of their crews having been utilized to man the smaller and auxiliary 
vessels, and it will have been shown how many more men will be needed 
if the Navy is to be kept in a proper state of readiness for war. 

The fleet was anchored in the Hudson off New York City in four 
lines, and there were present in all 102 ships, every sea-going class in the 
Navy being represented. Out of these 102 ships, twenty-four were battle- 
ships, ranging from 10,288 tons displacement in the oldest types, to 21,825 
tons, in the new ships of the ‘“‘ Dreadnought ”’ class the aggregate ton- 
nage amounting to 366,864 tons displacement. The other vessels and their 
tonnage were :—Two armoured cruisers, 29,000; two protected cruisers, 
6,950; twenty-two destroyers, 15,463; sixteen torpedo-boats, 2,994; eight 
submarines; three depét ships for destroyers and torpedo-boats, 8,466; four 
gunboats, 4,737; nine miscellaneous vessels, such as hospital-ships, mine- 
layers, ammunition and supply ships, &c., 40,733; eight fleet-colliers, 
93,938; one oil-ship, &c., a total of 102 ships, aggregating §77,599 tons. 
Of all the vessels present at the review, the battleships ‘‘Iowa,’’ ‘‘ Indiana,” 
and ‘‘ Massachusetts,”? the gunboats ‘‘ Castine,’’ ‘‘ Nashville,’ ‘* Mari- 
etta,” and ‘‘ Petrel,’? with a few of the smaller torpedo-boats and some of 
the auxiliaries were the only vessels in the Navy at the time of the war 
with Spain (1898). 

The vessels assembled carried in all the following guns :—12-inch and 
13-inch (in turrets) 128; 8-inch and 10-inch (in turrets) 128; 5-inch, 6-inch, 
and 7-inch QO.F. guns, 302; 3-inch and 4-inch Q.F. guns, 437. The range 
of the largest of these guns, the 13-inch, is twelve miles. The battleships, 
armoured cruisers and scout-ships are also all fitted with from 2 to 4 
submerged tubes for 21-inch torpedoes. All four of the latest battleships, 
the ‘* Delaware,’’ ‘‘ North Dakota,”’ ‘‘ Florida,’ and ‘‘ Utah,’’ are equipped 
with oil burning apparatus, in addition to using coal, and 17 of the 
destroyers also use oi] fuel. The ‘‘ Florida ” and ‘‘ Utah,’’ the two latest 
ships, have tanks for 400 tons of oil, in addition to a bunker capacity 
of 2,500 tons of coal. A tank ship, of 6,300 tons, forms part of the fleet, 
and the total coal capacity is 133,876 tons. The fleet is manned by 1,100 
officers and 25,000 men. 

It may be interesting to note that at the mobilization at Hampton 
Roads on the occasion of the Jamestown Exposition in June, 1907, there 
were 33 vessels, displacing 285,281 tons. In May, 1908, the Atlantic 
Fleet, on a cruise round the world, met the Pacific Fleet at San Francisco, 
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giving a total force of 46 vessels of all classes, with a displacement of 
407,924 tons. In the Hudson-Fulton celebration in September, 1909, there 
were 43 vessels, with a displacement of 316,762 tons. 

The fleet, as already stated, was anchored in four lines, the first lines 
being composed of the eight submarines, ‘‘ Grayling,” ‘‘ Bonita,’’ ‘* Nar- 
whal,”’ ‘“‘ Salmon,”’ ‘“‘ Snapper,” ‘‘ Stingray,”’ ‘‘ Tarpon,”’ and ‘‘ Octopus,’’ 
with the attendant mother-ships ‘‘ Castine ’’ and ‘‘ Severn.”’ 

The second line was composed of 24 battleships, 2 armoured cruisers, 
8 fleet-colliers and an oil tank-ship. The battleships consisted of the At- 
lantic Fleet proper and 6 ships specially mobilized, formed into a Sixth 
Division for the purposes of the Review : 


ATLANTIC FLEET. 
First Division. 

First-class battleships—* Connecticut ’? (flagship of Rear-Admiral H 
Osterhaus, Commander-in-Chief of Fleet), ‘‘ Delaware,’’ ‘“‘ North 
Dakota,”’ ‘‘ Michigan.”’ 

SeconD Division. 

First-class battleships—‘‘ Louisiana ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Bad- 
ger, Commanding Division), ‘‘ Vermont,’ ‘‘ Kansas,’’ ‘* South 
Carolina,’’ ‘‘ New Hampshire.” 

Tuirp Division. 

First-class battleships—‘‘ Minnesota ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Ward, 
Commanding Divisicn), ‘‘ Missouri,’’ ‘‘ Mississippi,’ ‘* Idaho,’’ 
“* Ohio.’’ 

FcourtH Division. 

First-class battleships—‘‘ Georgia ”’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Howard, 

Commanding Division), ‘‘ Virginia,’’ ‘‘ New Jersey,’’ “‘ Nebraska.” 
Firty Division. 

First-class armoured cruisers— ‘* Wiashington ’’ (flagship of Rear- 

Admiral Fiske), ‘‘ North Carolina.’’ 
S1xtH DIvision. 

First-class battleships specially mobilized-—‘‘ Florida,’’ ‘‘ Utah’’ (senior 
officer), ‘‘ Maine,’’ ‘‘ Iowa,’ ‘‘ Indiana,’’ ‘‘ Massachusetts.” 

The third line was composed of :— 

Torpedo-boat destroyers—‘‘ Reid,’’ ‘‘ Flusser,’’ ‘‘ Samson,” ‘‘ Preston,’’ 
“ Smith,”’ “ae Drayton,” “cc Paulding,”’ “ec McCall,”’ “ Roe,” “ Terry,’’ 
‘* Perkins,’’ ‘* Mayrant.”’ 

Protected cruisers—‘‘ Salem,” ‘‘ Des Moines,”’ 

First-class gunboats— ‘‘ Nashville,’’ ‘‘ Petrel,’’ ‘‘ Marietta,’’ and seven 
auxiliary ships. 

The fourth line was composed of :-- 

Torpedo-boat destroyers—‘‘ Sterett,’? ‘‘ Walke,’’ ‘‘ Warrington,” 
‘* Patterson,” ‘‘ Monaghan,”’ ‘‘ Ammen,”’ “ Burrows,”’ ‘‘ Trippe,’” 
‘“ Worden,” “‘ McDonough,”’ and 16 sea-going torpedo-boats. 

The President embarked on board the Yacht ‘‘ Mayflower ’’ on the 
morning of November 2nd, and on the Presidential flag being hoisted, the 
fleet dressed ship in rainbow fashion and fired a salute of 2: guns. Af 
ter Rear-Admiral Osterhaus, the Commander-in-Chief, and the other 
flag-officers had been on board the ‘‘ Mayflower ’’ to pay their respects, 
the President in his turn went on board the ‘‘ Connecticut,’’ Admiral Oster- 
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haus’s flagship, and inspected her, then returning to the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
the latter weighed and steamed down between the lines of the ships, after 
which she anchored, and the signal was made to the ships to weigh 
and to steam past the President. Some little delay was occasioned, as it 
was now blowing half a gale from the North-west, which had affected 
the tide and swinging of the ships, and it was 3.30 p.m. before the ships 
were fairly under weigh. 

The battleships passed in the order in which they had been anchored, 
at 12 knots speed, in line ahead, the ships being two cables apart, with 
four cables between the Divisions. The ‘‘ Maine,’’ ‘‘ Iowa,’’ ‘“‘ Indiana,”’ 
and ‘‘ Massachusetts ’’ remained at anchor. Following the battleships 
and armoured cruisers came the destroyers and torpedd-boats in double 
column, followed by the submarines and auxiliary ships, although it was 
almost dark before these latter had passed. The new battleship ‘‘ Florida,”’ 
which has just been commissioned and is hardly completed, after passing 
the ‘“‘ Mayflower’ returned to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where she is 
fitting out. After the Review the fleet dispersed, the First Squadron (the 
First and Second Divisions) proceeding to Newport; and the Second Squad- 
ron (the Third and Fourth Divisions) with the Fifth Division proceeding 


to Hampton Roads. 
Review of Pacific Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral Chauncey Thomas, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, in accordance with instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, held 
an official review of the Pacific Fleet on the :st ult., at Los Angeles, 
California. The fleet, 26 ships in all, arrived off Los Angeles harbour 
before dawn, and lay in a line from opposite San Pedro to Long Beach, 
seven miles away. After bringing the fleet up from San Diego, Rear- 
Admiral Thomas transferred the command to Rear-Admiral Southerland, 
and for the purposes of the review shifted his flag to the gunboat ‘‘ Vicks- 
burg.’’ The fleet was constituted as follows :— 

Pacific Fleet. 
First Division. 

First-class armoured cruisers.—‘‘ California ’’ (flagship of Rear-Ad- 

miral, Commander-in-Chief), ‘‘ Maryland,’”’ ‘‘ South Dakota.”’ 


Second Division. 

First-class armoured cruisers.—‘‘ West Virginia’’ (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral commanding Division), ‘‘ Colorado,’’ ‘‘ Pennsylvania.” 
First-class battleship ‘‘ Oregon,’’ temporarily mobilized. The 
‘* Oregon ”’ is at present the only battleship in Pacific waters. 


Second-class cruisers.—‘‘ Cincinnati,’’ ‘‘ Raleigh.” 

First-class gunboat.—‘‘ Vicksburg.”’ 
Pacific Torpedo Fleet. 
First Torpedo Division. 

Destroyers.—‘‘ Whipple,” ‘“‘ Hopkins,’”’ ‘* Hull,” ‘‘ Truxton.”’ 
Second Torpedo Division. 


Destroyers.—‘‘ Preble,”’ “‘ Paul Jones,’’ ‘‘ Perry,’’ ‘‘ Stewart.’’ 
Third Destroyer Division. 
Destroyers.—* Farragut,” ‘‘ Lawrence,’’ ‘‘ Rowan,” ‘‘ Goldsborough.’’ 


With two submarines, ‘‘ Grampus,” and ‘ Pike,’’ and two auxiliary 


ships. 
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Launch of the ‘‘Wyoming.”’ 


Want of space has prevented our noticing earlier the launch of the 
26,000-ton battleship ‘‘ Wyoming,”’ a sister ship to the ‘* Arkansas,’? which 
took the water successfully at Philadelphia, Pa., May 25th. 

The ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ has a length over all of 562 feet, while the length on 
the load line will be 554 feet. The extreme breadth, outside the armour, 
is 93 feet 2§ inches, The main draft on trial displacement is 28 feet 
6 inches, while the ship will have a shaft horsepower of 28,000, with four 
screws, to give an estimated speed of twenty knots. Her main battery will 
consist of twelve 12-inch guns,and her secondary battery of twenty-one 5-inch 
Q.F. guns, four 3-pounders, two 1-pounders, and two 3-inch guns. She 
will have two 21-inch submerged torpedo tubes, and her complement will 
be eighty-five officers and 1,030 men. 

The ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ is one of a group of six battleships under course 
of construction for the Navy, which, when completed, will form a stroager 
fighting squadron than the entire Navy at the close of the Spanish War. 

Army and Navy Journal. 





MILITARY NOTES,’ 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


India. 


THE KING. 


On Saturday, December 2nd, the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress 
landed at the Apollo Bunder, Bombay, where they were received by the 
Governor-General and the Governor of Bombay. Their Majesties after- 
wards drove in state through the City. On the 7th the King-Emperor 
made his state entry into Delhi, riding through the city to the Ridge, 
where some 150 Ruling Chiefs were awaiting his coming. Both in Bom- 
bay and Delhi their Majesties were received by the populace with every 
sign of loyal devotion and enthusiasm. 


Azsor Expepition.—The Ledum Column (znd Gurkha Rifles, head- 
quarters and wing) reached Ledum on 25th October, and found the village 
deserted; the inhabitants have since returned. The main column, which 
had marched from Kobo in two portions on 22d and 23rd October, reached 
Pasighat on 25th and 26th October. Owing to heavy convoy work the 
remaining half of the 1st battalion, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, was ordered to 
join the Expeditionary Force at Kobo. On the 29th October the main 
column left Pasighat and arrived at Janakmukh, where, owing to the 
difficulties encountered in road-making ahead, the column was delayed 
till 6th November, when it advanced to the Sirpo stream, and reached 


Renging on 9th November. 





1 Includes notes regarding important political events in foreign countries. 
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The advanced base was moved forward from Pasighat to Janakmukh 
as far as which boat convoys can proceed, thus economizing the transport 
of line of communication troops. The road has been made fit for mules 
as far as the Sirpo stream, and mule transport will replace coolies, as far 
as conditions allow, on the line of communication. 

The main column, after reconnaissance towards Rotung, reached that 
place on 24th November; the Ledum column has been employed in recon- 
noitring towards Kebang and Kaking. Slight opposition has been en- 
countered by both columns in the form of stockades and rock chutes, 
but the enemy have so far given no opportunity for the infliction of severe 
loss on them. The health of the troops has been good. 


MisuMi Mission.—The political mission to the Mishmis is divided into 
two parties, one proceeding by Nizamghat, and the other by the Lohit 
River route. 

OFFICERS TRAVELLING IN Asia.—It has been officially notified that 
British officers are prohibited from visiting Russian Turkistan and Chinese 
Central Asia without permission from the Secretary of State, No shooting 
is permitted in Russian Turkistan, and applications for passports or per- 
mits are not to be made direct to the Russian or Chinese Governments. 


THE ABOR COUNTRY. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Times), 
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Note.—The ‘‘ Outer Line ” marks the limit of British political control 
in the past. 
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THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 


Extracts from the Report of the Committee of the Imperial Conference 
convened at the War Office in June, 1911.1 


(F..\—THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS AT THE STAFF 
COLLEGES. 


The following Memorandum by the General Staff was laid before the 
Committee :— 

There is one important matter connected with the education of officers 
which, in the opinion of the Army Council, should be discussed in de- 
tail with the representatives, and that is the question of the entrance 
of officers belonging to the forces of the Oversea Dominions to the Staff 
Colleges at Camberley and Quetta. 

In the first place it is essential that officers selected for a course at 
one of the Staff Colleges should possess sufficient military knowledge 
and general education to enable them to profit by the instruction 
given there. This is ensured, as regards officers of the Regular Army, 
by requiring them to prepare, by a course of previous study, for the 
work they would have to do at the Staff College, and to give proof that 
they have done so by qualifying at the entrance examination. Canada 
and Australia now require their officers to prepare themselves for 
and qualify at the entrance examination for admission, and it is desired 
to submit for the consideration of the representatives of the other Oversea 
Dominions that, in their own interests, equal demands should be made 
on their officers. 

In regard to this question it is necessary to remember that it is in- 
tended that the p.s.c. certificate shall be regarded as a qualification for 
employment on the Imperial General Staff, so far as professional re- 
quirements are concerned, and it is essential that no officer should he 
appointed to the Imperial General Staff whose attainments have not been 
proved to come up to the required standard. For this reason, if officers 
of the forces of the Oversea Dominions are to be admitted to a Staff 
College without having proved their fitness to profit by the course of 
instruction there, it would be necessary to consider the introduction of an 
examination for them before they left the college, upon the result of which 
their inclusion in the list of Staff College graduates would depend, pro- 
vided that the report of the Military Board was satisfactory. 

The full course at the Staff College is of two years’ duration, and, in 
the interests of the forces of the Oversea Dominions and of the proper 
training of candidates for the Imperial General Staff, it is not advisable, 
as a general rule, that any period of instruction less than two years 
should be recognised as qualifying an officer for the p.s.c. certificate. 

Although a very limited number of officers of the Regular Army 
below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, who are considered specially quali- 
fied by approved service on the staff in the field, are permitted to undergo 
a one-year course at a Staff College, it must be remembered that such 
officers have had the advantage of at least from fifteen to twenty years’ 
experience with troops, in addition to having given proof of having 
reached a high standard of military knowledge and aptitude. The offi- 
cers of the forces of the various Oversea Dominions, who have not had 





 Sub-heads A, B, C, D, and E of this report were published in the Sep- 
tember, October, and November numbers of the JournaL.—Ed. 
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equal opportunities of gaining experience in the profession of arms, can- 
not be expected to have reached the same standard of military know- 
ledge; and, in the interests of the Imperial General Staff and of the 
forces of Dominions themselves, it is not considered that any curtailment 
of the full course of instruction should be permitted in their case. 

As accommodation at the college is limited, it is necessary that ap- 
plications for admission should, in future, be dispatched in time to reach 
the War Office by the 31st May annually for admission in the following 
January. This would give time to consider the possibility of making 
the necessary arrangements. 


Conclusion. 


The Committee agree to the general conditions, stated in this paper, 
as to the qualifications nécessary for admission of officers belonging to 
the Forces of the Oversea Dominions to the Staff Colleges at Camberley 
and Quetta; and as to the general rule that no period of instruction less 
than two years should be recognized as qualifying an officer for the 
p.s.c. certificate. 

The Committee recommend that the accommodation and staff at 
Camberley should be increased sufficiently to enable not less than twelve 
or thirteen officers of the Forces of the Dominions to be admitted annu- 
ally; and that the Dominions should contribute towards the cost of this 
increased accommodation and any necessary increase in instructional and 
administrative staff; such contribution to take the form of an annual 
payment per capita for each student at a rate to be agreed on, which it 
is understood would be, approximately, £4200. 


FOREIGN POWERS. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Rumours OF CONCENTRATION.—The numerous rumours which still pre- 
vail as to the massing of Austrian troops on the Balkan frontiers have been 
officially denied, and appear to be entirely devoid of foundation. Rumours, 
which have appeared in Russian papers, as to alleged concentrations of 
troops in Galicia appear to be equally baseless. 


Army Bitt.—In the Hungarian Chamber the discussion of the new 
Army Bill has been resumed. The Bill is not likely to be rejected, but 
attempts are being made by the opposition to curtail military require- 
ments. The Hungarian War Minister, in his speech, estimated the cost 
of a year’s war at £400,000,000, a sum which it would be beyond the 
power of an independent Hungary to provide. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF TrRoops.—The reliefs for 1912 have been published 
in the press. It appears that the 3rd and 14th Army Corps on the Italian 
frontier are to be strengthened by 3 and 5 battalions respectively, and 
that there is to be a corresponding decrease in the forces stationed in 
Galicia, Bohemia and Hungary. 

CoMMUNICATION TROOPS.—The telegraph troops, which formerly formed 


part of the “ Railway and Telegraph Regiment,” have now been given 
a separate organization as ‘‘ The Telegraph Regiment.’’? The Regiment 
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will form part of the ‘‘ Communication Troops Brigade,’’ and will be 


organized as follows—(1) Regimental Staff. (2) Four battalions of four 
companies each. (3) A wireless telegraphy section. (4) A technical stores 
department. (5) A reserve battalion cadre. 

The regiment will in peace time keep up the following cadres :— 
16 Army Corps telegraph cadres; 12 Fortress telegraph cadres; 1 cadre for 
the Fortress Telegraph School; 1 cadre for the Infantry Telegraph In- 
structional Course; besides cadres for wireless telegraphy units. 

The organization of the ‘‘ Railway Regiment ’’ has not yet been pub- 
lished, but it is understood that it will consist of four battalions of four 


companies each with the necessary cadres. 


BicycL—E CoMPANIES.—It is stated that four bicycle companies are to 
be formed at the beginning of the next financial year. One such com- 
pany will form part of Rifle Battalions Nos. 11, 20, 24, and 29, the fourth 
companies of which will be turned into bicycle companies. 


BULGARIA. 

Po.iticaL.—The Sobranye was opened on October 28th. The absence 
of any allusion to Russia in the speech from the throne has excited much 
comment. Three Conventions between Russia and Bulgaria were signed 
on 11th November; Russia abandons her consular jurisdiction in Bulgaria; 
the judgments of Bulgarian courts are binding in Russia, and con- 
versely; and an extradition convention renders the right of asylum for 
political offenders more difficult to obtain. 

The Bulgarian Ministerial Journal Mir, in an article discussing the 
suggestion of a confederation of the Balkan States—which in this case 
emanates from Constantinople—insinuates a doubt as to Turkey’s sin- 
cerity, since the suggestion is made at a time when complications arising 
from the Italian war, render an understandirfg with neighbouring States 
of special advantage to Turkey. The opinion is expressed that the prob- 
lem of the Balkan States can only be solved by the introduction of reforms 
based on equality and self-government in all the Turkish provinces. An 
article in the Politische Correspondenz of 31st October, 1911, denies the 
truth of the rumours of an alliance between Bulgaria and Greece. 

Army.—Efforts are being made to reduce the military budget which, 
as forecasted, shows an increase of several millions for next year. It is 
probable that the contemplated provision of a Military Academy will be 
abandoned; the proposed reorganization of the infantry into regiments 
of 3 battalions in the peace establishment will also be given up on the 


score of expense. 
Rattways.—The following new railway lines will 
shortly :— 
Radomir—Dubnica; Silistria—Kaspitchan; Yamboli—Kizil Agatch; 
Sofia—Karlova—Sliven ; Plevna—Lovtcha—Gabrovo ; Phillipoppel—Karlovo. 


be constructed 


FRANCE. 
Political. 
FRANCO-GERMAN ‘TREATY.—As briefly mentioned in last month’s 
JournaL, after more than four months of laboricus negotiation, an agree- 
ment was signed on November 4th between France and Germany on the 


subject of Marocco and the French Congo. 
5H2 
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The Maroccan portion of the treaty practically provides for the ‘‘ Tunis- 
ification ’’ of that country. Germany engages not to hinder the action 
of France in carrying out reforms by all necessary military, financial or 
administrative measures; the Sultan is to conclude no treaty with a foreign 
Power except with the consent of France; the representative of France 
in Marocco is to have powers similar to those of the resident-general in 
Tunis. On the other hand, France is to maintain the principle of com- 
mercial equality for all nations; there is to be no export tax on iron ore, 
some of the closed ports are to be reopened, coastal fishing rights are to 
be respected, and the existing lists of protected subjects are to be re- 
vised. 


Congo. 


In return for her recognition of a French protectorate in Marocco, Ger- 
many receives concessions on her Cameroon frontier. 

Her new frontier will run from Massoti (north of Libreville) east- 
wards to Wesso, which remains French. Thence the frontier runs south 
to the junction of the Sanga with the Congo; thence north to Bera Nojoko; 
from here it follows the Lubai eastward to Mongumbo on the Ubanghi, 
leaving Mongumbo in French territory. From Mongumbo the frontier 
is to run straight north to the eighth parallel and will then follow the 
Logone northward to the junction of the Shari and Lake Chad. Ger- 
many in her turn makes a concession to France by throwing back the 
north-eastern frontier of the Cameroons to the Logone. 

The character of the various regions may be described as follows :— 

(a) The region west of Wesso is about 35,000 square kilometres in 
extent, with a population estimated at 200,000. Little of this territory 
has been touched by France, and much of it is stated to have already 
been overrun by German traders. 

(b) South of Wesso the ceded territory is from 80,000 to 100,000 square 
kilometres in extent. The region is mostly swamp, and is very sparsely 
populated. Sleeping sickness is prevalent. 

(c) North of Wesso, the ceded territory amounts to from 80,000 to 
120,000 square kilometres. The southern part is swampy, but towards the 
north it is possible to grow millet and corn and there is some wild rub- 
ber. 

The total territory ceded is from 180,000 to 250,000 square kilometres 
in extent. The population is estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000. The 
revenue is about £78,000 a year, nearly half of which is paid by the 
concessionary companies. The total annual trade in imports and exports 
is under £500,000. 

The German concession to France has an extent of about 14,000 square 
kilometres. 

France in addition secures free transit from her new territory through 
German ground to the Benue. As she has not conceded both banks of the 
Ubangi, she still controls communication between that river and the 
Congo. A noteworthy point in the Congo treaty is the reciprocal right to 
the use of roads for the passage of troops of either Power. 

Herr von Lindequist, the German Colonial Secretary, resigned on 
November 7th because, it is said, he could not agree with the Imperial 
Chancellor in regard to the Franco-German agreement. 
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France—continued. 

On the 27th November it was announced that the German war vessels 
‘“* Berlin ’’ and ‘‘ Panther ’’ had been recalled from Agadir. 

FRANCO-SPANISH _TREATIES.—The pending settlement of the Spanish 
sphere of influence in Marocco has caused the publication of a number of 
hitherto secret treaties bearing on the question. The text of the Franco- 
Spanish treaty of 1902 gave Spain a sphere of influence from the mouth 
of the Sebu, via Fez and Taza, to the mouth of the Muluya. 

The secret clauses of the 1904 Anglo-French treaty give the limits 
of Spanish influence as being from Melilla, as far as, but exclusive of the 
heights on the right bank of the Sebu. 

The 1904 secret Franco-Spanish treaty confirms the provisions of the 
1904 Anglo-French treaty and gives the zone of Spanish influence as 
north and west of a line from the mouth of the Muluya to the heights 
nearest to the left bank of the Wadi Defla; then along the watershed 
separating the Sebu and Inaonen from the Kert Owaroa; the line eventu- 
ally turns north keeping 16 miles east of the Fez-Wezzan-Kazar e] Kebir 
road, and finally reaches the Atlantic coast above the El-Terga Lagoon. 

Spain undertook to take no action without the agreement of France 
for 15 years. 

The publication of this treaty throws considerable light on the rather 
incomprehensible action of Spain last summer when she occupied Larache 
and Alcazar; it also detracts, to some extent, from the value of the con- 
cessions given to France by the recent Franco-German agreement. It 
is recognized in Spain that there remain considerable difficulties to be 
overcome before a comprehensive settlement can be reached between France 
and Spain. The Spanish press states there can be no question of the 
evacuation of Larache and Alcazar. 


Army Estimates. 

GENERAL.—The Army Estimates for 1912 have been put before Parlia- 
ment. They amount to 919,178,454 francs (£36,767,000). The 1911 estimates 
amounted to £37,526,000, so that there is a diminution this year of £759,000. 
This saving is, however, only apparent, as much of the expenditure in 1911 
must be considered as abnormal. The Budget Commission consider that, ab- 
normal expenses apart, the new budget represents an increase of £857,000. 

(A) Pack StrRENGTH.—The budget strength of the Army for 1912 
is 28,743 officers and 555,900 men. This shows an increase of 97 officers 
and a decrease of 9,010 men, which iatter is to be attributed to the de- 
creasing birth-rate. 

(B) ArRonavuTIcS.—The amount allotted to aeronautics is stated in 
the report on the budget to be £304,000, an increase of £99,200. Of this 
£176,000 is allotted to the upkeep of existing aeronautical establishments 
and their matériel. 

(c) FortiricaTion.—£451,000 has been allotted to fortification, an 
increase of nearly £40,000. The amount expended on the north-eastern 
frontier is raised from £8,000 to £40,000. 

(D) MEcHANICAL TRANSPORT.—The total bonus given to proprietors of 
mechanical transport vehicles has risen from £40,000 to £72,000. In 
addition a grant of £6,560 has been made for the purchase of 19 new motor 
lorries and for the provision of spare parts in case of mobilization. 

(Z) CavaLry REORGANIZATION.—The corps cavalry is to be reduced 
from a brigade to a regiment per corps. All non-corps cavalry is to be 
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formed into cavalry divisions. It is not yet known how these divisions 
are to be organized, but this new law will provide 60 regiments for the 
cavalry divisions instead of the 36 which have hitherto been available. 
Each cavalry division is to be augmented by a group of 350 cyclists. 

(r) SENEGALESE.—The experiment of garrisoning Senegalese in Al- 
geria is to be continued. A second battalion is to be despatched there 
in 1912, at a cost of £29,600. 

(G) Orner INcREASES.—Other increases are caused by the increase in 
the price of food and forage (£220,000), the increase in the pay and pen- 
sions of officers, and by the increased grant for the provision of rifle ranges 
and manceuvring ground. 

(H) Drcreases.—The principal decreases are under the following 
heads :— 

Non-reproduction of grant for the purchase of 


bedding and furniture oes eye ... 1,368,000 
Remount Department et ie Pee 76,000 
Artillery Establishments eg i ors 108,000 

Army. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The law of 1873 expressly stated that the period of 
command of an army corps should be as a rule 3 years, and that such 
command should be regarded as temporary employment which gave no 
further privileges to the officer holding it. The law has hitherto been 
disregarded, but M. Messimy has enforced it in the case of General 
Robert, who was given the command of the 14th Army Corps on the 
17th October, 1908. Not only has he been replaced by General Cour- 
bebaisse, but he was gazetted to the command of the 6th Division, which, 
however, he has refused. General Courbebaisse has been replaced in the 
command of the 16th Army Corps by General Faurie, hitherto commanding 
the 6th Division. 

Creation OF NEw Units.—A new battalion (the gth) is being formed 
for the 4th Regiment of Tirailleurs Algériens, and will be quartered at 
Soussa. According to the French press, a cyclist company is being made 
in the 19th Battalion of ‘‘ Chasseurs & pied,’’ quartered at Verdun. 

APPOINTMENT OF INFANTRY OFFicers TO CavaLry ScHooL.—In order 
to increase the co-operation of cavalry and infantry, the Minister of War 
has decifed that at least 4 infantry officers who have just left the Staff 
College shall be sent annually to Saumur for the 6 months subaltern’s 
course. These officers will subsequently be posted for 1 year to a cavalry 
unit, and will also attend the field-officer’s course at Saumur. 


INCREASED Pay or Captains.—The Finance Bill of 1911 authorized 
increased pay for Captains from October (subaltern officers received 
increased pay last year). The rates vary with the length of total army 
service and also with length of service in the rank. Formerly the rate 
varied only with length of service in the rank. 

Tue ‘‘ Linerté ’’ Exptosion.—As a consequence of the explosion on 
the ‘* Liberté,’’ the Minister for War convened a Committee of Enquiry, 
under the presidency of General Gaudin to inquire into the condition‘ of 
the Government powder factories. The publication of this report caused 
considerable sensation. It found that two officials who had successively 
acted as directors of the Pont-de-Buis factory had been guilty of gross 
neglect and incompetence; both these officials have been dismissed the 
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Government Service in addition to Monsieur Bérard, Head of the Ex- 
plosives Department. A very large quantity of explosives have had to be 
destroyed, and the methods of manufacture and examination of powder 
are to be remodelled in a drastic manner. 

REORGANIZATION OF ARTILLERY ESTABLISHMENTS.—The object of the 
reorganization of the artillery establishments is to separate establishments 
destined to provide material and munitions for the field army from the 
establishments who are to carry out similar functions for the fortresses. 

With this object, the terms ‘‘ artillery schools,’’ ‘‘ depéts of artillery 
matériel’ and “ artillery directions’? have been abolished, and the es- 
tablishments have all been grouped as either army corps artillery parks or 
garrison artillery parks. 

In addition, a chain of responsibility for these establishments has been 
clearly laid down, so that there is no doubt to whom the various command- 
ants are responsible. 

Service Dress.—The “ mignonette ’’ service dress which was intro- 
duced experimentally last year at a cost of £14,000 has been withdrawn 
and the experiment abandoned. A new service dress of grey-green corduroy 
is to be issued experimentally during 1912. 


GERMANY. 


Younc GermaNny.—Field-Marshal von der Goltz is engaged on the 
formation of a new organization calfed ‘‘ Young Germany.’’ The object 
of the movement is to unite the various associations which already exist 
for the benefit and training of German youths between the ages of 14 
and 19 in the defence of the Fatherland. 

Metz FortiricaTions.—It is reported in the French press that pur- 
chases of land are about to be made in the forest of Féves, north-west 
of Metz, with a view to the erection of new defensive works. 

Rattways.—The Reichsgesetzblatt (Berlin), of November 4th, contains 
the text of an agreement between Germany and Luxembourg for the con- 
struction of a short line of rail between Bollingen and Rumelingen. 

The projected railway has been under consideration for some time. 

Prussian HELMET.—Experiments are being made with various models 
of helmets for use in the field. The present ‘‘ pickelhaube ’’ with its 
polished spike and ornaments is considered to be unsuitable for present 
day requirements. 

Motor TractTion.—Motor traction trials with a new type of military 
wagon took place in November. The wagons started from Brunswick on 
November roth and are due in Berlin on December 6th. ‘The length of 
the journey is 2,000 kilometres (1,250 miles). 

IMPERIAL Manctuvres, 1912.—The following corps will take part in 
next year’s Imperial manoeuvres :—III., IV., XII., and XIX. corps (the 
two last named are the two Saxon Corps). 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPH Sta11Ion.—The Telefunken company has rebuilt 
a station at Nauen, with the highest tower in the world, after the Eiffel 
Tower. The station already had a range of 5,000 kilometres, and far 
better results are expected with the new tower. 


MAROCCO. 


New GranD Vizier.—On November 14th El Mokri, the Maroccan 
Ambassador to France, was appointed Grand Vizier. In addition to having 
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been the head of various missions to foreign powers, El Mokri has held 
the office of Foreign Minister at Fez, and he was the second Maroccan Pleni- 
potentiary at the Algeciras Conference. 

FRENCH SPHERE.—There has been a little recrudescence of unrest in 
the territory recently occupied by France. Two reconnaissances in the 
Zaer country have been attacked, and there was a little fighting round 
Sefrou. The French casualties amounted to about 10 killed and wounded. 

SPANISH SPHERE; MELILLA.—A friendly ‘‘ harka ”’ of 250 mounted men 
has been organized by Lieutenant of Police Anana, and has carried out 
various raids against hostile villages. 

On the 8th October the craggy and almost inaccessible position of 
Taurit Harich was attacked, the disciplinary brigade and a section of 
machine guns being engaged for about three hours. On the 18th the 
old positions of Talusit (north and south) were temporarily reoccupied 
in order to strengthen the works for the troops who will winter in the 
advanced posts. 

On the 26th November it was announced that terms of peace had been 
arranged at the request of some 65 hostile chiefs; the agreement was 
concluded in front of the Yazunem position in the Kert valley. Spain 
agreed to pardon the rebels and to return prisoners of war. 

Colonel Villalon’s brigade was to re-embark for Malaga on the 27th 
November. 

LARACHE.—A native ‘‘Goum”’ of 600 horsemen has been organized 
by Colonel Silvestre at Alcazar Quiver. To the latter place there have 
been transported a great part of the war matérial which had been accumu- 
lated at Larache. 

MONTENEGRO. 

TurRKISH FRONTIER.—Press reports state that the mixed commission 
for the delimitation of the frontier has been dissolved owing to the un- 
compromising attitude of the Turkish Commissioners. 

A skirmish between Montenegrins and Turks is reported to have 
taken place near Velikaja, in which 4 Turks were killed or wounded. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


The 1912-13 budget has been presented to Parliament for discussion. 
The figures show a deficit of £13,658,757, which is £T2,735.711 less 
than last year. 

Po.iticaL.—Reports from the important centres of Salonica, Adrian- 
ople, and Uskub, show a decline in the influence of the Committee of 
‘* Union and Progress.” 

Some trouble was feared in the Chamber in regard to the attempted 
arrest of the Deputy Lutfi Bey, by order of the War Minister, under the 
martial law powers which have not yet been annulled in Constantinople; 
in the debate which followed, Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, among other 
interesting remarks, disclaimed the two charges which were levelled at 
him by the Opposition, i.e., his servility to the Committee and to German 
influence; eventually a vote of confidence in the present Government was 
obtained. 

A new combination, termed the ‘‘Union and Liberty ’’ party has been 
formed from some of the dissidents in the ‘‘ Union and Progress ”’ party. 

Crete.—The Cretan Chamber has been dissolved, and new elections 
are not to take place until March next. It appears, however, that before 
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the dissolution, a Committee was appointed to draft another memorandum 
to the Protecting Powers on the well-worn subject of union with Greece, 
while it is very possible that, in defiance of warnings, the Cretans will 
shortly proceed to send deputies to the Greek Chamber. 

YEMEN.—It is announced that the agreement with the Imam Yahia 
has been confirmed. It appears that the Imam agrees to renounce his 
claim to the Moslem Khalifate and to admit Turkish control in certain 
other points of civil interest. 

The Turks on their part agree to support Seyyid Yahia against any 
other possible rivals for the Imamate, and to pay him an annual subsidy 
of £T25,000. The “ Sacred’? Law, administered under the Imam, will 
also supersede the ordinary civil law in some districts, and the various 
sheikhs of importance are accorded privileges and subsidies. 

The agreement has to be finally ratified by the Turkish Parliament, 
but the Imam, on the strength of the provisional ratification, is said to 
have promised 100,000 men to fight against Italy if required. 

Mohammed Ali Pasha is reported to have evacuated Geezan, fearing 
an attack by Italian warships, and to have moved his troops to Farsan 
Island and Confudah. If this is true, the road to Geezan is open to 
Seyyid Idris, the Assir pretender. 


PERSIA. 
(See Map in September JouRNAL, page 1236). 

Russia AND Persia.—The general political situation in Persia remains 
extremely unsatisfactory. The growing tension vis-a-vis Russia, caused 
by the latter’s mistrust of Mr. Shuster’s administrative reforms, culminated 
at the end of October in a crisis directly due to an alleged insult offered 
to Russian Consular officers by Persian Treasury gendarmes during the 
seizure of the rebel Shua-es-Sultaneh’s property by the Persian Government. 
The facts are disputed, but the Russian Government asked for an imme- 
diate apology, and demanded that Cossacks should replace Persian Treasury 
gendarmes in charge of the property in question. Delay ensued owing to 
differences in the Persian Cabinet, and then to the resignation of the 
Cabinet. The Russian Minister, after delivering an ultimatum threaten- 
ing the advance of troops to enforce Russian demands, broke off diplo- 
matic relations on 17th November. 

As these demands were not complied with, the Viceroy of the Caucasus 
was ordered on the 16th instant to despatch to Kazvin by sea, via Enzeli 
(the port of Resht), a force which was being held in readiness at Baku 
for the purpose. 

This force was reported to be 4,000 strong, and consisted apparently 
of :—206th Salyanski Infantry Regiment; 3rd Caucasian Engineer Bat- 
talion; 1 regiment of Cossacks; 1 battery. It is reported that the ad- 
vanced guard of this force, 500 strong, reached Resht on the 21st Novem- 
ber, and that 3 battalions of the Salyanski Regiment were at Enzeli on the 
23rd. 

On the latter date the Treasury gendarmes on Shua-es-Sultaneh’s 
property were replaced by Persian Cossacks, and the apology demanded 
was made to the Russian Minister by the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

On the 29th November the Russian Government presented a fresh 
ultimatum, demanding (1) the dismissal of Mr. Shuster and Mr. Lecoffre, 
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(2) an undertaking not to engage in the service of the Persian Government 
any foreigners without the previous consent of the British and Russian 
Legations ; (3) the payment by Persia of the expenses of the present Rus- 
sian military expedition, the manner of payment and the exact sum to be 
settled after the reply of the Persian Government has been received. The 
ultimatum was in the name of the Russian Government alone, though the 
British Government were informed of its terms before it was sent. As the 
Medijliss refused compliance the Russian troops advanced, and on December 
3rd were between Resht and Kazvin. 

The Russian troops in Persia were said to number approximately 
3,500 in August last, since when some 350 men in all have been added 
to the consular guards at Khoi, Resht, and Isfahan. These exclude the 
troops despatched in connection with the present crisis. It is reported in 
the Press that a new Russian Consulate is to be established at Khoi with 
a strong consular guard. 

EMPLOYMENT OF SWEDISH OrFICcERS.—The services of Swedish officers 
asked for by Persia in connection with the organization of an efficient 
Persian Army have been refused. Seven more Swedish officers are pro- 
ceeding to Persia to assist the three already there in the organization of 
the gendarmerie. The Medjliss, on 11th November, authorized the en- 
gagement of ten additional American financial employés. 


British ConsuLaR GuaRDS,—The 3rd and 4th squadrons of the Central 
India Horse (see November JourNAL, page 1527), duly reached Bushire 
on the 11th November, and proceeded to Shiraz on 16th November. The 
total number of Indian troops now employed as Consular Guards in 
Persia is approximately 770. There are, in addition, about 190 officers 
and men at Jask, and 110 at Chahbar in connection with the arms traffic. 
It is not proposed to send any further British reinforcements. Captain 
W. M. Fordham, 20th (D.C.O.) Punjabis, assumed the duties of Military 
Attaché at Tehran on the 11th October, in succession to Captain C. B. 
Stokes, 3rd Skinner’s Horse, whose tenure of that appointment has ex- 
pired. 

Tue Ex-SuHan’s ReEvo.it.—Salar-ed-Dowleh, brother of the ex-Shah, 
who again took the field after his defeat on 27th September (see October 
JOURNAL, page 1385) last, was defeated by the Government forces under 
Sardar Bahadur Bakhtiari, near Burujird on 17th November. The ex- 
Shah is reported to be in the neighbourhood of Gumesh Tepe. The 
country remains in an unsettled state and trade routes are still reported 
unsafe, 





AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Army Air BaTTaLion REsERvE.—With a view to forming a reserve 
for the expansion of the Army Air Battalion on mobilization, a number of 
officers of the Regular Army will be selected as suitable for army aviation 
work. An officer desirous of being selected must have not less than two 
years’ service, be medically fit, and be recommended by his c.o. If he is 
not in possession of a pilot’s certificate he must obtain one at his own 
expense. Preference will be given to unmarried officers. An officer 
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selected for army aviation work will receive £75 if he is in possession of 
a pilot’s certificate, or after he has obtained one. An officer so selected 
will be required to undergo a further test to be arranged by the Com- 
mandant Air Battalion after a short course in the Army Air School in order 
to qualify for a certificate as army aviator. 


FRANCE. 
AEROPLANE COMPETITION.—The eliminating trials in the military com- 
petition reduced the competitors to seven. The final trials left the com- 


petitors in the following order. 
Average speed 


Plane. Pilot. per hour over 
187 miles. 
1. Nieuport monoplane. Weymann . 72 miles. 
2. Breguet biplane. Moineau 605.45 
3. Duperdussin monoplane Prevost “ai er on tae 
4. Breguet biplane. Bregi “a mon ef es age 
5. H. Farman biplane. Fischer ae ae binehMe one 
6. M. Farman biplane. Barra oe ae at AT. 
7. M. Farman biplane. Renaux Li ae RE. lang 
8. Savary monopiane. Frantz spss ma oe tees 
The firm of Nieuport thereby acquires prizes to the value of £31,200. 
Purchase of winning machine - £4,000 
Order for 10 machines at £1,600 £16,000 
Bonus of £20 for number of kilometres per 
hour above 60 ie ...  (approx.) £11,200. 
431,200 


COURSE FOR N.C.0.’s :—The War Office having decided to admit non- 
commissioned officers to the aviation schools, 39 ‘‘ sous-officers ’’ have been 
selected to go through an aviation course and will shortly be distributed 
among the schools. 

REGULATION OF AIR TRAFFIC.—A decree has been published for the 
regulation of air traffic. The following are its principal provisions :— 

(a) All airmen must possess certificates. 

(b) All machines much carry a registered number. 

(c) Flights over cities or crowds are prohibited. 

(d) In the near future, all aircraft will be expected to carry 3 
lights; a white one in front, a green one on the right, a red 
one on the left. 

GERMANY. 


AIRSHIP Manc:uvres.—Airship manceuvres have been taking place 
this month at Cologne. Experiments in dropping bombs were carried out, 
but no details were published. During these manceuvres the ‘‘M.I.”’ was 
compelled to make a sudden descent to earth owing to steering and motor 
defects, and was considerably damaged as a result of striking telegraph 
poles and hedges; a propeller was broken and the envelope was badly 
torn. 

Tue “ P. III.” anp tHe “ Z.11.”—These two airships have recently been 
taken over by the Government; the “ Z. II.’’ has been lengthened by the 
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military authorities, and is now 459 feet long. She developed a much 
greater speed than was anticipated, and to meet the increased fuel con- 
sumption it was necessary to provide additional length to compensate for 
the new oil reservoirs which had to be built into the cars. The ‘‘ P. III.” 
has a radius of action of 16 to 20 hours. 

The State airships are now painted the field grey colour of the ser- 
vice uniforms. 

THe Scuutte Lanz I.—This airship has made a successful ascent 
this month, but for some reason there appears to be a delay in her trials. 

AIRSHIP STATIONS.—Negotiations are in progress for the purchase of 
land on which barracks for the airship battalion at Friedrichsfelde and 
a revolving shed to contain 2 dirigibles are to be built. It is reported 
that private enterprise is to be responsible for the erection of a shed at 
Breslau. The military authorities are said to view the proposal with con- 
siderable sympathy as providing another station on the Eastern frontier; 
Konigsberg and Thorn being already provided with sheds. 

Aviation GrounDs.—The Cologne aviation club has acquired a large 
stretch of country in the vicinity of the town for flying purposes. Avia- 
tion schools will be organized and competitions inaugurated. There is 
a report current to the effect that an aviation school is to be started at 
the military camp at Elsenborn. 


RUSSIA. 


AERONAUTICS.—The War Department has decided to encourage the 
Russian aeroplane industry by placing an order for 24 aeroplanes solely 
among Russian firms. The price to be paid will be about £785 for each, 
and delivery is required next spring. 

It is reported in the Press that the aviation school at Sevastopol has 
now 43 aeroplanes, and §0 officers under instruction, while 1,700 applicants 
desire to go through the course. The ‘“ Society for strengthening the 
fleet,’? &c., has ordered 12 Nieuport monoplanes in France, and intends 
to form three aeroplane detachments of officers uniformly equipped with 
Nieuport, Blériot and Farman machines respectively. 

Forty officers, including 8 naval officers, have joined the officers’ Aero- 
nautical School for the theoretical course which lasts to the end of April. 

The Minister of War is asking the Duma for a grant of £1,000 for 
the practical training of general staff officers in aeronautics. 


UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Orville Wright has been carrying out experiments with a new 
motorless aeroplane. By means of a stabilizing vane fixed to the front 
of his aeroplane an even keel was maintained despite the gusty eddies 
that swept from the sea. 

At the commencement of each flight a vertical shield 3% feet long 
and 12 inches wide was pushed gradually forward in front of the machine, 
until it reached its full extent, 6 feet beyond the front of the edges of the 
lifting surfaces. The flight is reported to have lasted 2 minutes 10 seconds. 











THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


[Continued from November Journal, page 1500.] 
(A) Naval. 


Admiral Aubry, commanding the Italian fleet off Tripoli, arrived in 
Rome on the 30th October, and had an interview with the principal 
Ministers of State. No further naval action appears yet to have been 
taken by the Italians outside the zone of the Tripoli operations, though 
rumours frequently arrive of expected seizure of islands in the Aegean 
Sea, attacks on Syrian coast towns and even the forcing of the passage 
of the Dardanelles. With reference to the latter report, it is stated that 
the Russian Government has invited the attention of the Powers to the 
Treaty of London concerning the neutrality of those Straits. 

The following notes are from the Marine Rundschau for December :— 

After the landing of the first portion of the Expeditionary Force in 
Africa, the Italian Navy had fulfilled the first portion of its task. Its duties 
now consisted in:— (1). Co-operation with the army in the fighting on 
land; this was entrusted to the “ Sicilia,’’ ‘‘ Sardegna,’’ ‘‘ Carlo Alberto,”’ 
and “‘ Marco Polo,” at Tripoli and Homs. (2). Blockade of the coast of 
Tripoli; this was carried out at first by protected cruisers and torpedo 
craft, but after the roth November chiefly by 4 new subsidized mail 
steamers, armed with 6 guns each. (3). Observation of the Turkish 
coasts; this was performed by three divisions of four destroyers each, one 
division being allotted to the Aegean, Albanian and Syrian coasts respec- 
tively. (4). Guarding the passages between Crete and the mainland; this 
duty was carried out by the Duke of the Abruzzi with part of his division ; 
it was a work of great importance because, since the end of October, the 
transports on their way to African ports have gone singly and without 
escorts. At the beginning of November a few protected cruisers and 
torpedo-boats had bombarded Suara and Ajila near the Tunis-Tripoli fron- 
tier, and had dispersed caravans carrying contraband of war. At various 
dates after the 24th October the vessels of both squadrons put in to Augusta, 
Tarento, and Naples to complete their equipment, etc. A conference of flag 
officers, which was believed to have reference to proposed operations in 
the Aegean Sea, was held at Augusta on the 3rd November. The squad- 
rons then went to Tobruk and Benghazi. In the middle of November 
several battleships put in to ports of Southern Italy to complete their 
equipment. About this time some more divisions of destroyers were de- 
tached to the Aegean Sea. A coaling dep6t and magazines have been 
established at Marsa Tobruk and it is expected that part of the fleet 
will now draw its supplies from this base. 

According to the Militér Wochenblatt, the only Italian war vessels off the 
Tripoli coast on the 12th November were the 4 ships of the Training 
Division, besides some torpedo craft and auxiliary cruisers. Two battle- 
ships and four torpedo-boats under the Duke of the Abruzzi were between 
Cerigo and Crete; nine battleships and three submarines were on the latitude 
of Lemnos under Admiral Aubry; the Third Division had left Venice 
and had taken the direction of Lemnos. 

The Italian vessels in the Red Sea were reported at the end of Novem- 
ber to consist of the ‘“‘ Puglia,’’ ‘‘ Calabria,” “ Arratza,” ‘‘ Volturino,’’ 
‘“* Liguria,’ ‘‘ Eredano,’’ and 6 torpedo-boats. Owing to reports of an in- 
tended attack on the Italian colony of Erithrea, these vessels bombarded 
Sheikh Said and Mokha on the Arabian coast, sinking a torpedo-boat and 


a gunboat. 
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The following particulars of the boats used for disembarking troops 
from the transports are taken from Streffleur’s Militdrische Zeitschrift. 

The steam-transports carried with them 4 large flat-bottomed troop- 
boats for landing purposes; they were carried, 2 forward and 2 aft, in iron 
crutches on the gunwale each side. These crutches were fitted at the last 
moment to all the steamers. Each boat was practically an iron pontoon, 
19 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 9 inches wide, and 3 feet high, which could 
carry 38 to 4o men, or 8 to 10 horses. The deck capacity could be in- 
creased by connecting two or more of the pontoons together, so that 
two sections would carry from go to 95 men or 20 to 24 horses. The two 
sections or pontoons to be connected together were brought alongside 
each other and then joined up by means of locking bolts previously fitted, 
the space between the two pontoons being then filled up by specially pre- 
pared planking. The swinging the pontoons out, lowering into the 
water and connecting two together can be carried out in from four to 
five minutes. This work was to be the duty of the bluejackets embarked 
on board the transports. It has to be recognized, however, that the above 
method of joining up two pontoons together presents difficulties in a 
seaway, and there is a danger of the connecting bolts not being able to 
stand the strain in those circumstances. 


(B) Military and General. 

Itaty.—The contingent of reserves of 1889 returned to the colours on 
the 9th November; the reservists affected number 55,000. According to 
the Militéy Wochenblatt of 16th November, there were then under arms 
the 1888, 1889, and 1890 contingents of conscripts, besides the 1891 levy of 
recruits; the latter have had to furnish a stronger contingent than the 
former levies. It should, therefore, be possible to maintain the 12 army 
corps in Italy at their peace strength, while allowing for the despatch 
of 100,000 men out of the country. 

The IIIrd Division (Lieutenant-General de Chaurand) consists of the 
sth Brigade (18th and 93rd Regiments), and the 6th Brigade (52nd and 
23rd Regiments), 6 field batteries and 3 squadrons, and not as suggested 
in the November JouRNAL, page 1496. 

The Government has mobilized a Fourth Division (General Count 
Trombi) consisting of the 37th, soth, 26th, and 57th Infantry Regiments, 
drawn from the Ist, IInd, IVth, and Vth Army Corps regions; and a 
Fifth Division which includes the 35th and 89th Regiments; on the 1st 
December, 2 infantry regiments and 1 regiment of Alpini with 4 moun- 
tain batteries were reported to be embarking at Naples for Benghazi. Ac- 
cording to La France Militaire, the troops at that place were to be increased 
to 40,000 of all arms. 

The First and Third Divisions at Tripoli are organized as the Ist Army 
Corps, under General Frugoni; the Second and Fourth Divisions in Cyren- 
aica form the IInd Army Corps, under General Ragni. 

In connection with the financial resources of Italy, it is stated in the 
Press that the Government has over £28,000,000 at its disposal, and that 
the war outlay up to 17th November amounted to £8,000,000. 

The Government of Italy asserts that, even after the extraordinary 
payments for the first six weeks of the war, there was still available :— 


Treasury notes sens gst ae s+ 9,000,000 
Another sum of i; 3 bs ..» 4,800,000 
And from the State Banks... a «++ 35,000,000 


£ 18,800,000 
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in addition to other sums of considerable amount. These sums repre- 
sent surpluses and Italy is able to carry on the war for a year at least 
without applying for a loan. 

Turkry.—The Turkish military measures to guard against Italian 
enterprise in European or Asiatic waters comprise the following, in addition 
to those reported last month :— 

(1) Mobilization of the Dardanelles fortress defence troops and assem- 
bly of a field force of about 12,000 men in the Gallipoli Peninsula ; 
this field force includes portions of the Kalé Sultanié and Edremit 
(2nd class) Redif divisions. 

(2) Despatch of a battery of 15 cm. howitzers to Salonica and of 3 
field batteries to Smyrna with additional mine defences at both 
these places; garrison of Dede Agach raised to 4,500 men. The 
regular troops in the Aegean Islands at the end of November 
were :— 

Rhodes; probably 1 nizam battalion. Mitylene; 2,000 men. 
Lemnos; 1 redif battalion. Tenedos; 4oo men. Khios; g00 men 
and 5 guns. Samos; 1 bn. (850 men) and 4 guns. 

(3) Mobilization of the Yakova (21st) Nizam Division in Northern 
Albania. 

The actual redif units under arms at the end of November appear to 

have been :— 

ALBANIA AND Epirus: IST CLASS.—Berat Division; Salonica Division 
(2 or 3 bns.) ; Adalia Division (6 bns.) 2nD cLass.—Berat Division; Elbas- 
san Division; Yanina Division; Drama Division. 

DaRDANELLES : 2ND CLASS.—Kalé Sultanié Division (7 bns.); Edremit 
Division. 

TuRKISH TRoops.—From such reports as arrive from the Turco-Arab 
side, there appears to be full confidence in the power to carry on the war. 
Ammunition is reported to be available in sufficient quantities, and 60 
Turkish officers in all have arrived to organize the resistance. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of Arabs in the field, as it is 
not known whether distant tribes or those not in the immediate vicinity 
of Tripoli have joined the Turks in any numbers. It is likely, however, 
that the total has been greatly over-estimated. 

An estimate of November 3rd gave the number of fighting Arabs 
occupying the eastern Tripoli oasis as 2,000 to 4,000, with 8,ooo further 
to the south and south-east. 

*,* 

Note.—Attention is drawn to an atlas published in the form of a 
special supplement of the (Italian) Rivista d’Artigliera E Genio; it contains 
maps of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 1 : 3,500,000; Tripoli oasis, 1 : 100,000; 
Tripoli town, 1: 10,000; and Benghazi, 1: 12,500. 


(C) Land Operations. 
(See Map in November Journat, page 1485). 

In an article by Reuter’s correspondent in L’Illustration, it is stated 
that the original intention of the Italians had been to hold only the 
town and suburbs of Tripoli. It was, however, at once found necessary 
to secure the Bu Mellian Wells, 13 miles from the town; the agricultural 
college, a large building on the southern edge of the oasis, was next occu- 
pied, on account of its tactical importance, and it was then found neces- 
sary to include ‘‘ Fort ’’ Mesri in the defence; from the latter point the 
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line was taken right through the oasis to Fort Hamidieh. The Italians 
thus found themselves occupying a front of 10 miles, of which at least 
2 miles ran through the intricate country of the oasis, while the greater 
part of the south front was separated from the town by a belt of oasis 
containing a population of some 5,000 Arabs. 

This line was occupied by the 63rd Infantry Regiment (Gargaresch to 
Bu Mellian); 82nd and 84th Regiments (Bu Mellian-barracks-Fort Mesri- 
Henni); and 11th Bersaglieri (Henni-Sharashat). In rear of either flank 
were posted landing companies from the Training Division and portions of 
the 4th Infantry Regiment; the latter also formed the General Reserve. 
The six field batteries were reinforced by the movable armament of the 
ships. On the right the field of fire was open, and was commanded by the 
guns of the Training Division anchored off Gargaresch; in the centre the 
field of fire was limited by undulations; on the left, where it ran through 
the oasis, the view was limited by houses, trees and enclosures.} 


The attack on the south-east front and the rising of the Arabs in rear 
of the line on the 23rd October were shortly described last month (page 
1496). A second and even more determined attack took place on the 
26th 2 on the east and south-east fronts of the Italian position. The fol- 
lowing description of this engagement is condensed from the Militar 
Wochenblatt :— 

At 3 a.m., on the 26th a fierce attack was delivered on the front 
Sidi Mesri-Cavalry Barracks; a house occupied by the 7th company 84th 
Regiment became the centre of a desperate struggle, and was taken and 
retaken more than once. The reserves of the 84th Regiment came up, 
together with some dismounted cavalry of the Lodi Regiment, r machine 
gun detachment, 1 company of engineers, and 2 batteries (1 naval and 
1 field artillery); with these reinforcements the trenches were retaken, 
and on the arrival of a battalion of the 82nd Regiment the Turks were 
driven back, losing a green standard. A vigorous offensive by 4 com. 
panies of the 4th and goth Regiments ended the action at 7 a.m. Mean- 
while there had been fighting of an equally desperate character on the 
east front between Henni and Sharashat; the whole strength of the 11th 
Bersaglieri, besides some fortress and field artillery, was drawn into the 
firing line. Owing to the absence of a clear field of fire, fighting took 
place at such close quarters that the field guns were firing shrapnel, 
set to burst at the muzzle, at 200 yards range, and were only able to re- 
main in action at all owing to their gun-shields. For their gallantry on 
this occasion the colours of the 11th Bersaglieri and 84th Regiment were 
decorated by order of the King of Italy. 


After the engagement of the 26th, the left and centre of the Italian 
outpost line was withdrawn from Forts Mesri and Hamidieh to the cavalry 
barracks and Fort Sharashat. 

On November 3rd, the city of Tripoli was reported to be clear of 
Turkish troops and hostile Arabs. The oasis to the east of the town 
and adjoining it was said to be occupied by a few Turkish troops with 
six field guns and 2,000 to 4,000 armed Arabs, while to the south and 
south-east there were perhaps 4,000 Turkish troops and 8,oo0 armed 
Arabs. 


1 Marine Rundschau, December, 1911. 


2 This attack was incorrectly reported in last month’s narrative as 
having taken place on the 28th, and on the south-west front.—Ed. 
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On the 7th November, the arrival of additional troops brought the 
strength of the Italians up to 30,000, and enabled their line to be somewhat 
extended. The sth Brigade (18th and 93rd Regiments) advanced on the 
left and reoccupied Fort Hamidieh; on the 9th November a further ad- 
vance was made, and on the reth, according to an article in Militar 
Wochenblatt, No. 148, tiie defensive front ran from the cable station south- 
west of Tripoli, to Scherra Ashrin, Bu-Mellian—Mosque-—Feschlum—Maltes 
—Osteria—Tomb of Karamanli—Fort Hamidieh. 

On the 1oth November an attack in which artillery fire played an 
important part was directed against the extreme left of the Italian posi- 
tion; it was beaten off with the help of the fire of the ships’ guns, and 
of the flanking fire from Fort Hamidieh. Constant reconnaissances were 
made by aeroplanes, and on at least one occasion the ships were able 
to bombard a Turkish camp by the aid of signals from a kite-balloon, the 
range being found at the fourth round. 

The bombs used by the Italian airmen in Tripoli were invented by 
the late Captain Cipelli, and were introduced into the navy as early as 
1908. They are manufactured in Spezia, and consist of a steel case the 
size of an orange, filled with picric acid. The fuze, which is secured in 
position by a plug, is inserted shortly before use; it is detonated by a 
steel pellet, which is held in position by a removable pin, and—before 
throwing—by the pressure of the hand. An airman, flying alone, requires 
one hand to guide his machine, and has, therefore, to ‘hold the bomb 
between his knees, using his other hand to insert the fuze and withdraw 
the safety pin.! ¢ 

On the 13th November heavy rains began; the Italian trenches were 
flooded in many places, attacks on portions of the line were made on 
the 15th, 19th, and 25th, but the heavy rain and stormy weather appear to 
have caused a considerable diminution in the Turkish activities. 

In the last week of November the Italian commander commenced a 
series of offensive operations which had resulted on December 5th in the 
expulsion of the Turks from the oasis of Ain Zara. The following narrative 
of these operations is from the Times (6th December) :— 


THe FIGHTING ON NOVEMBER 26TH. 


“On November 26th General Caneva carried out an offensive move- 
ment with a limited and topographical objective—namely, the recovery of 
the remainder of that portion of the eastern oasis abandoned after the 
fighting of October 26th. With this objective he disposed his newly- 
arrived 6th Brigade on the desert side, partly in order to oppose any 
Turkish movement from Ain Zara and partly to assist in the reconquest 
of Fort D or Sidi Mesri, and with the remainder of his available troops 
delivered a direct attack upon the general line Fort D—Henni—Sciara 
Sciat. The 6th Brigade included the 23rd, s5oth, and 52nd Regiments of 
Infantry, with which there marched two field and two mountain batteries 
and two squadrons of the Lodi Regiment. The soth Regiment, guns, and 
cavalry threatened Ain Zara and engaged in some long-range firing with 
the Turkish troops in this position, while the rest of the Brigade co-operated 
in the attack on Fort D. On the eastern front the attack was conducted 
by General de Chaurand’s 3rd Division. From right to left the troops 
included the 11th Bersaglieri (15th, 27th, and 33rd Battalions), 18th In- 





1 Marine Rundschau, December, 1911. 
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fantry, 1st and 2nd Regiments of Grenadiers, and 93rd Infantry. The 
Italian forts and trenches at the western end of the oasis continued to be 
held by the 6th, goth, 82nd, and 84th Regiments, while the newly-arrived 
37th and 73rd Regiments patrolled the town and environs. 

‘* General de Chaurand’s attack met with no organized resistance, but 
in the running fight which ensued with Arab skirmishers led by Turkish 
soldiers the Italians had about 120 casualties, and their enemy probably 
suffered a heavier loss. In the afternoon the objective indicated to the 
troops was attained, and the Italians then set about the construction of 
a fresh line of trenches to secure the ground that had been won. Thus. 
about a mile and a half more of the oasis had been recaptured, but the 
weak opposition had not by any means been crushed. 


THE ACiION OF DECEMBER 4TH. 


‘* Further consideration and the reports of several reconnaissances seem 
to have shown the Italian commander that he might give his troops their 
heads without any serious risk. An attack on Ain Zara was planned and 
carried out on Monday last. . . . . . .(i.e., 4th December—Ed.) 

‘““The operations began at an early hour with the shelling of the 
Turkish position by the ships. The actual advance was made in two 
columns, one a full Division under General Peoori, the other a Brigade under 
General Rainaldi. A third column was held in reserve at Fort Mesri. The 
Turks did not wait for the arrival of the Italian troops at Ain Zara, and 
were seen in full flight from that place to the number, it is said, of some 
8,000. Their losses during the early part of the engagement are said to 
be heavy, those of the Italians being very slight. The advance was made 
under torrential rain. 

“ Eight guns, large quantities of ammunition and provisions, and many 
tents were abandoned at Ain Zara by the Turks, who have now lost their 
chief point d’appui for attack on Tripoli.’’ 

CyrENaIca.—On the 27th November a flying column under General 
Damigo surprised a band of Beduin Arabs near Benghazi and defeated them 
with severe loss. The Italian losses are stated to have been 12 killed and 
30 wounded. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


German for Military Students. By F. G. Zimmermann, M.A., Instructor 
of German at the Royal Military College, and late Professor of Ger- 
man at the Staff College, Camberley. 590 pages, with an index. 
London, 1911. Hugh Rees. 

This book is a complete course of military German, starting from the 
elements of the language, and working up to the ‘“‘ Interpreter’? standard. 
It is a work especially to be recommended to those who wish to learn 
German for professional reasons, but who have not time for a complete 
study of the language. The introduction and the plan of study may be 
read with advantage, not only by students of military German, but by 
those embarking on the study of any language whatever. The author, who 
speaks from long experience of teaching, has analyzed the mental pro- 
cesses by which knowledge of a language is imparted or acquired, and 
he has produced a system, which, on the one hand, avoids the complex and 
cumbersome methods of the old school grammars, while, on the other 
hand, it has nothing in common with any of the unscientific methods by 
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which a smattering of colloquial knowledge is gained without any appeal 
to the reason or intelligence. 

The greater part of the book consists of extracts from German train- 
ing manuals and military writings, with English translations, the German 
and English versions facing each other on alternate pages. At the end of 
each essay is a vocabulary in which all new words in the extract are 
given, in order, as they occur in the text, together with compounds and 
idiomatic phrases which may serve to impress the word-on the memory, 
either by similarity or by association. The endeavour is, in all cases to 
take the task off the merely mechanical memory, and to throw it on 
the logical faculty. These vocabularies contain some 8,000 or 9,000 words, 
and when it is remembered that the whole vocabulary of military German 
is less than 10,000 words, it will be seen that little ground is left uncovered. 
These extracts are followed by an appendix in which the chief facts of 
German grammar—the genders especially—are taught in a way which 
must seem delightful in its simplicity to those who have wrestled with the 
grammatical systems of last generation. 

The plan of study is explained on page 51 of the Introduction. 
Briefly stated, it consists, in the earlier stages, of translating the Ger- 
man essays into English, sentence by sentence, with constant reference 
to the word-groups in the vocabularies, and, when the ear and memory 
have become trained, in retranslating from English into German, first from 
the essays in the book, and then from similar passages on subjects in 
which the student has learnt to express himself in German. Great stress is 
laid throughout on reading aloud, working at regular times, and on ceasing 
study when the mind becomes fatigued. Students are especially warned 
against the common practice of attempting translation from English into 
German when the memory is still imperfect, and when mistakes are liable 
to become impressed in the mind. 


The History of the XIIIth Hussars. By C. R. B. Barrett. 2 Vols. 4to. 
Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 


These two handsome volumes constitute a record worthy of a regiment 
which has seen its full share of service, from the Jacobite rebellions to 
the South African War, and which bears on its roll of officers names so 
distinguished as Burgoyne, Conway, Baker Russell, Evelyn Wood and 
Baden Powell. 

The first of the two volumes covers by far the larger period 
of the Regiment’s history, from the time of its raising till the 
end of the Crimean War. The 13th first saw service in 1715, receiving 
its baptism of fire at Preston. It was next employed under sterner con- 
ditions in the rising of 1745, and took part in the disastrous battles 
of Preston Pans and Falkirk Muir. After an interval of ser- 
vice in Ireland, during which we gain glimpses of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the ‘“‘distressful country’? at that unhappy 
period of its history, the 13th were sent to the West Indies, where they 
remained for three years, years which cost the Regiment eighty per cent. 
of its strength in deaths from Yellow Fever. 

From this record of death and disease it is a relief to turn to the 
story of the Peninsular War, in which the Regiment played a distinguished 
part. The portion of the hook devoted to this period is, we think, the 
most fascinating in the whole history. |The author has had access to 


private diaries and memoirs some of which have never, we believe, been 
published before, and which furnish an important contribution to the 
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documentary history of the War. In this connection the account of the 
action of Campo Mayor deserves especial notice, as the events of the battle 
afterwards formed the subject of an acrimonious controversy between 
Beresford and Long, a controversy which was continued even after the 
latter’s death. The narrative of the 1815 campaign contains an interesting 
description of the battle of Waterloo, written by an officer of the 13th, 
a fortnight after the action. 

Passing over the next 40 years we find the 13th once more on active 
service in the Crimea; the author has given us a vivid and graphic 
description of the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, when the 
13th lost 69 killed and missing out of a parade strength of little over 
a hundred. 

Between 1866 and 1869 the 13th were stationed in Canada, where 
they had been sent on account of the Fenian Rising. In 1874 they em- 
barked for India, and in 1880 were ordered up to Kandahar, returning to 
India in the following year by way of the Kojak Pass. The next active 
service seen by the 13th was in 1899, when they sailed for South Africa, 
joining Lord Dundonald’s Brigade in Natal in December. They took 
part in the operations for the relief of Ladysmith under Sir R. Buller, and 
afterwards in the guerilla warfare and ‘‘ drives ’’ between the blockhouse 
lines up to the conclusion of the Peace of Vereeniging. 

In addition to the narrative portion of the history, Mr. Barrett has 
given a careful and detailed account of the uniforms, accoutrements, and 
badges worn by the 13th from the time of its origin, as well as notes 
on the regimental plate, and some account of the sporting achievements 
of the Regiment. 

The book concludes with an alphabetical roll, giving dates of commis- 
sions, principal services and honours of the officers who have served in 
the corps. Both volumes are splendidly illustrated, and the descriptions 
of battles and campaigns are accompanied by excellent maps; among these 
the plan of the battle of Preston Pans, drawn by a staff officer who was 
present on the field, and the Portuguese map of the engagement of Campo 
Mayor, are specially deserving of mention. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Botetin pet Centro Navat. Buenos Aires: August, 1911.—Docu- 
ments concerning the cruise of the corvette ‘‘ Alcon ’’ (1815). Notes on 
naval artillery. § Turbines in general. Control of fire. t+ September.— 
The torpedo in 1911. Notes on the study of trigonometry. Alterations 
of distance in the combat. Control of fire. t The Brazilian Navy. The 
capture of the pirate frigate ‘‘ La Argentina.’’ 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. XII. 
1911.—The problem of the size of battleships. Influence of the depth of 
water on the resistance to a ship’s passage. The United States coaling 
vessels “‘ Mars,’’ ‘‘ Vulcan ’’ and ‘‘ Hector.’’ The latest “311 t’’ sub- 
mersibles of the Laubeuf type. Forces acting on a ship overtaking 
another. The decree for the Italian naval school at Leghorn. Methods 
of welding metals by electricity. Lifting dock for submarines in France. 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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FRANCE. 

La Revue Maritime. Paris: October, 1911.--The Admiral Archbishop 
Henri de Sourdis (1594-1645). The theory of gyroscopic compasses. 

La MarINnE FRANCAISE. November, 1911.—The cause of the catastrophe 
to the “‘ Liberté ’’; The question of the powders. The enquiry into the 
explosion on the ‘‘ Liberté.’’ A study of the administrative organization of 
the arsenals. § The reorganization of naval factories before Parliament. 
The administrative reform of naval arsenals. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris. 10th November, 1911.—The powder scandal. 
Various opinions on boilers. t The fortnight in Germany and England. 
25th November. —The powder question in Parliament. Various opinions 
on boilers. The strike at Lorient. Boilers with vertical tubes. The chief 
command of the French Navy. The fortnight in England and Germany. 
The Naval Budget 

Le Yacut. Paris: 4th November, 1911. The defence of the French 
coasts. Maritime interests in Equatorial Africa. 1th November. The 
question of the ‘‘B’”’ powders. 18th November. Some useful reforms. 
The battleship ‘‘ Utah.’? 25th November. The use of booms. The British 
battleship ‘‘ Orion.’’ 

MONITEUR DE LA Forte. Paris: 4th November, 1911. Report of the 
Commission of enquiry into the explosion on the ‘ Liberté.” 11th Novem- 
ber.—Whitehead submersibles. 18th November.—The command of the 
navy in time of war. The French battleships of 1812. New scale of pay 
for the naval personnel. Rank and its responsibilities. New construction in 
1912. 

GERMANY. 

MarinE RunpscuHavu. Berlin: December, 1911.—In the days of the 
Taiping Revolution. Naval officers and the study of International Law. 
The conversion of merchant ships into war vessels on the high seas during 
war. § Sidelights on the Japanese Navy (criticisms by a Japanese naval 
officer). The Italo-Turkish War (up to the 20th November. 1911). The 
military political duties of the East Asian cruiser squadron in China. The 
question of powders in the French Navy. 


ITALY. 

Rivista Marittima. Rome: October, 1911.—The salvage of the *'S. 
Giorgio.’’ (Some details, with illustrations, of the methods used to refloat 
the Italian cruiser ‘‘ S. Giorgio.’’ The cruiser ran ashore during her trials 
when steaming at 13 knots an hour. Thanks to a combination of favour- 
able circumstances, namely, fine weather and the proximity of Castellam- 
mare and Naples, the ship was successfully refloated in 34 days. The 
dockyards and a large number of private firms shared in supplying the 
mecessary pumps, lighters, camels, and other appliances employed in the 
salvage operations). Launch of the battleship ‘‘ Conte di Cavour,’’ (Cal- 
culations, with diagrams, for the cradle and ways). An effective method 
of compensating the quadrantal error in a mariner’s compass. A plea 
for greater accuracy of expression in the use of scientific terms, especially 
those relating to geography, astronomy, and navigation. Illustrations of 
the Argentine battleship ‘‘ Rivadavia,’’ and destroyer ‘‘ Cordoba’’; a 
Chinese river gunboat; a French floating dock for salving submarines; the 
German ‘ Ostfriesland ’’; a 1,000 h.p, Diesel engine, constructed in the 
Germania Works; a Leboeuf submarine, model Cb. 





*“—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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_ MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


STREFFLEURS MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, Vienna: November, 1911.— 
Notes on the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78. § (Gurko’s operations against 
Philipopolis). Nauticae Res. § (An Italian essay on naval war). Italy 
and Tripolit (up to 15th October, with sketch map of bombardment of 
Tripoli). Comparison of Austrian and German teaching for the attack 
on field fortifications. The Turkish operations in Assyr and Yemen (with 
sketch map). The technical side of long-range fire with rifles and carbines. 
Innovations in fire-arms, Importance to officers of a knowledge of law. 
The end of the Japanese Army manceuvres in 1910. Wounds inflicted by 
infantry fire. Foreign military notes :—Rumania; Servia; Turkey. Naval 
notes :—Great Britain: Alleged abandonment of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ type 
of battleship. United States: 406 mm. guns for the Panama fortifications. 
Technical notes :—Aircraft in the 1911 manceuvres; requirements to be 
fulfilled by aeroplanes and pilots. 


BELGIUM. 


BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE ET DE LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE MILITAIRES. Brussels : 
15th November, 1911.—A new Worth, a picture of a battlefield of to-mor- 
row. + The grand manceuvres in Picardy in 1910; general considerations. t 
French, German and Austrian views on fortress warfare. The French 
Military Budget for 1911. + 30th November.—(all the above articles are 
continued. ) 

FRANCE. 

REVvE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. Paris :November, 1911.— 
The Italian Army before Parliament (debate on the Budget for 1911-12). 
The reorganization of the Turkish Army. Foreign notes :—Austria : Forma- 
tion of a telegraph regiment; Formation of cyclist companies; Changes 
in higher command. Belgium: The 1911 infantry training. Denmark : 
Organization of the higher command. Germany: Supernumerary 
N.C.O.’s; The new camp at Grafenwohr (Bavaria); Officers seconded 
for the Hanover school of equitation. Spain: Administration of the Army. 
Holland: Army Estimates for 1912. Italy: Army Estimates for 1911-12. 
Russia: Combined exercises of machine gun detachments; Depdt cavalry 
regiments; Committee on aeronautics. Sweden: Artillery organization. 

JOURNAL DEs ScieNcES MILiTarRES, Paris: Ist November, 1911.—War 
(Deals with the attitude of France to a war with Germany); The freedom of 
action of the higher commanders.t IV. (The government organized after 
the fall of the Empire in 1870). Discipline and the right to inflict punish- 
ments in the French Army.t The service of intelligence. III. (Sources of 
information). The battle (a tactical essay; I. general remarks and axioms). 
15th November.—Two regulations which do not agree (points out a contradic- 
tion between two orders affecting the command of artillery on a portion 
of the battlefield). Moral influences in war (illustrated from the French 
operations in Tonkin, 1885). The instruction of cadet officers of the re- 
serve. A study of the operations leading up to the battle of Bautzen. 

Revue MIvitairE GENERALE. Paris: October, 1911.—The duration of 
the next war between France and Germany, (with a note by General Lang- 
lois). The naval battle* (general considerations on maritime war and 
naval battles). Napoleon in the field. t+ Chapter II.: (methods of execu- 


*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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tion; economy of time; relation to his staff). Preparation for war. * 
Essays on the Russo-Japanese war (the battle of Mukden). November, 
1911.—The Battle in Naval War. + (Manoeuvres during the battle; charac- 
teristics of naval battles; the Nelsonian type of battle; instructions to 
Villeneuve; Aboukir). Preparations for war; II. Cavalry. Napoleon in 
the field. + (Chapter III., the campaign of 1806). The grand manceuvres 
in Italy in 1911. Essays on the Russo-Japanese War. + (The 8th to the 
1oth March, 1905.) 


GERMANY. 


MiuitArk Wocuensiatr. Berlin: 2nd November, 1911.—The Italo- 
Turkish War, III. (by General Imhof). French wireless telegraph 
stations in Marocco. 4th November.—Notes from the French Army (spe- 
cial reserve of officers; new uniforms). Wireless telegraph stations in 
Spain. 7th Nevember.—Training for war (Review of a book by von Moser). 
The Italo-Turkish War, IV. (by General Imhof; 16th to 29th October). 
Notes from the French Army (General Staff, etc.) The fighting at Port 
Arthur (from the Japanese). 9th November.—The Army manoeuvres in 
Northern Hungary. Time as a factor in war.t Military technical notes. 
Aeronautics (the Z. IX., P. VI., and S.L. 1). 11th and 13th November.-- 
Army manceuvres in Northern Hungary,+ Time as a factor in war. t 
16th November.—The offensive by the garrison of a fortress * (with ex- 
amples from sieges of Metz and Paris). The Italo-Turkish War, V. (up to 
toth November). The Army manceuvres in Northern Hungary.§ 18th 
November.—The offensive by the garrison of a fortress t (dispositions, with 
diagram), Training problems in the Russian Army. 2ist November.— 
Strategy (Review of a book by General von Blume.) The offensive by the 
garrison of a fortress t (further examples from Paris, 1870). 22nd Novem. 
ber.—The offensive by the garrison of a fortress. § Notes from the Rus- 
sian Army (Re-engagement of N.C.O.’s; General Staff maps). 


INTERNATIONALE REvue. Cologne: November, 1911.—Germany: Sup- 
ply of personnel in 1909; Amendments to foot-artillery regulations; Naval 
construction in winter 1911-12. France: Recruiting in 1909; Readiness 
for war of the French artillery, howitzer equipment; Appointment of com- 
manders; Manceuvres near Belfort; French colonial estimates, 1911, 
Great Britain: Imperial Conference. Italy: Naval Budget. Japan: The 
Japanese manceuvres in 1910. SUPPLEMENT (134). The Italian manoeuvres 
in 1911, with map. FRENCH SUPPLEMENT. (152). The provisional regula- 
tions for field artillery fire. (German Army) March, 1911. Impatience on 


the battlefield. 


ITALY. 


Revista Miitare Itatiana. Rome. 16th October, 1911.—A military 
episode of 1814 (An account of the defence of Ancona against Murat’s 
troops). A military study of the Aniene valley near Rome (illustrated). The 
principal characteristics of the art of war, On behalf of the soldier. § The 
employment of infantry in the light of recent wars. The battles of the 
Yalu, Nanshan, Telissu, Tashichao. European tactical principles on the 
eve of the Russo-Japanese War (Lessons to be drawn from the events 
narrated). A lecture to troops, illustrated by lantern slides. The earliest 
Italian military literature. La liaison des 4mes.* Notes for a study of 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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the Russo-Japanese War (The Japanese Commander-in-Chief ; The supreme 
Military Council; The Imperial General Staff). Cyclists and cavalry in 
future wars. The new cavalry training manual, April, 1911. The mili- 
tary sanitary service in our Colonies. 16th November, 1911.— 
Cyclists and Bersaglieri. (An article on the past and present 
organization of cyclist units in the Italian Army, with some 
observations on the Bersaglieri, especially as regards their future 
as a special arm of the service). Military study of the Aniene 
valley near Rome. §_ Sicily: A military study of its geog- 
raphy. t La liaison des Ames t The new German military quinquennial 
(1st April, 1911, to 31st March, 1916. The military budget for the next 
five years, which was approved by the Reichstag last March). La Puglia. 
(A study of the physical geography of the south-western extremity of 
Italy). The French field artillery and its new training regulations, The 
employment of infantry in the light of recent wars. + Cover and defences 
on the battlefield; their nature and employment; by Major-General E. de 
Chaurand. The massacre at Perugia, 2oth June, 1859. After the manceu- 
vres; prisoners; the capture of convoys. 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST. 
COMPILED BY THE GENERAL STAFF, WAR OFFICE. 





PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


Communicated by the General Staff and reprinted from the ARMY REVIEW 
for October, 1911, by permission of the Controller of His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Aviation in the Army and Navy and in the Colonies and other Military 
Questions of the Present Day. (L’aviation aux armées et aux colonies et 
autres questions militaires actuelles). By General H. Frey. 168 pp. 8vo. 
Paris, 1911. Berger-Levrault. 3s. 

The author of this book will be remembered as the Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Expeditionary Force which took part in the 
march on Pekin in 1goo. 

Although the greater part of the book is devoted to the subject 
of aviation, a number of other questions which have no connection 
with this subject are sandwiched into it, without any apparent rele- 
vance, and are discussed at some length. 

So far as aviation is concerned, the writer points out the advances 
which this science is making almost daily, and he gives his views as to 
the effect of the introduction of aeroplanes and dirigibles on naval 
warfare, and on the tactics of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. At- 
tention is also drawn to the great advantages to be gained from 





The titles of all books are given in English : this does not indicate that the books have 
been translated. The original title in the language in which a work is written, if not in 
English is given in brackets. 
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the systematic use of aeroplanes and dirigibles in Algeria and French 

West Africa. General Frey suggests in this connection that. a 

regular service of airships should be established as follows :— 

(1) From the railway terminus at Biskra to Beni-Abbas. 

(2) From Biskra to (a) Insalah and (b) Timassinine, the 
most southerly military posts in Algeria. 

(3) From Insalah to Timbuctoo, and Timassinine to Agades, 
and then, if possible to Lake Chad. 

He further recommends the construction of ports for air craft 
at Timbuctoo and Lake Chad, and the despatch of a number of 
airships to Wadai. 

The author finally urges on the French Government the neces- 
sity for immediately constructing a large air-fleet, and appointing 
an inspector of aeronautics to deal with all questions relating to 
aerial navigation. 

The other questions unconnected with aviation which are dis- 
cussed in the book are :— 

(a) The French umpire regulations. These do not satisfy the 
author, who proposes various amendments, among others 
the somewhat novel one that, with a view to modifying the 
severity of the comments of the umpire staff, umpires and 
commanders of troops should be made to change places 
at certain periods of the operations! 

fb) The conferences held at the conclusion of manceuvres, 
which the writer contends are at present not carried out in 
accordance with the regulations. 

(c) The visit of the President of the French Republic to the 
autumn manoeuvres, which General Frey considers should 
never be omitted because of the encouragement given to 
the troops by the fact of the President being present at 
the manceuvres. 

The etymology of certain African names, such as Wadai, 

Tibesti, etc. 

(e) The application of the law of universal service to the 
natives of Africa with a view to raising a large army 
of black troops which could be utilized either for relieving 
white troops for employment in France, or, in case of 
necessity, to aid the Home Army in the defence of 


French soil. 


(d 


— 


ARTILLERY. 


A New Study of the Shrapnel Shell. (Neue Studie uber den Schrap- 
nellschuss). By Lieutenant-General H. Rohne. 110 pp., with 32 diagrams 
and 2 plates. 8vo. Berlin, 1911. Bath. 2s. 6d. 


The subject is treated under three heads:—I. The effect of the 
single shell. II. The effect of a group of shells. III. The method 
of fire. The author devotes a few pages to a discussion of the 
combined shrapnel and common shell, and is of opinion that a 
shell of this type will have to be introduced into the German Army 
for field guns as well as howitzers. 


CAVALRY. 


Russia. Remounts. (Hacrapzenie gia BbIbsAKM KaBasepisicrow somasu.) 


136 pp., with plates. 12mo. St. Petersburg, 1910. 6d. 
In this official ‘‘ Manual for the Training of the Cavalry Horse ” 
the ‘‘ James Fillis ’? system of Training has been adopted. 
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The manual is in three parts. 

In Part I the objects of the training are stated, viz., to teach 
the horse to move collectively under its rider, to develop its muscles 
and respiratory organs, and to make the horse handy and obedient 
to the rider. 

The duration of the training should be two years, reckoned 
from the time the horse is received by one of the reserve cavalry 
units until the autumn of the second year, when it is ready to 
take its place in the ranks of one of the active cavalry regiments. 

Part II deals with the care and feeding of the remount, ard 
its training while with the reserve cavalry unit. This includes fit- 
ting bridle and saddle, lunging, passaging, manége work, jumping, 
and accustoming the horse to music, firing, lance, etc. 

Part III deals with the final training which fits the horse to 
take its place in the ranks, and includes repetition of the training 
in Part II, reining back, and work in the open and across country. 

The plates are clear and useful. 


FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


Instruction in Military Engineering for Officers of all Arms. 
(Hactapsenie 0 BoiickoBOMy MumeHepHOMy Abily Ada OfnDeEpOBS 
BCLXb pOAOBD BOiiCK. ) Official. 224 pp., with plates. 12mo. St. 

Petersburg, 1910.General Staff Press. 1s. 

During the last two years the Russian General Staff has issued 
three training manuals dealing with military engineering. One of 
these was for the use of engineer troops; the two others were 
intended for non-commissioned officers and men of infantry and of 
artillery respectively, and were extremely elementary. The present 
volume is for the guidance of officers generally. This manual is 
divided into four parts, viz., Field fortification, Communications, 
Telephones, Hutments. In Part I, among the types of trenches 
described and illustrated, are examples for marshy ground and 
in snow. Emphasis is laid on the importance of traverses in all 
trench work, but only slight reference is made to overhead cover. 
Special attention is directed to the provision of cover for machine 
guns and field artillery. A design of machine-gun emplacement 
is given, in which the two guns are 15 yards apart in action, and 
can be taken down a ramped communication trench to a blindage 
midway between the guns. It is laid down to be the duty of ad- 
vanced infantry to prepare emplacements for guns and machine guns 
before these arrive on the ground. Prominence is given to the 
preparation of positions for defence, and a good deal of space is 
devoted to redoubts. 

The type of works recommended as supporting points in a 
position are closed redoubts to be garrisoned by one company, and 
from 13 to 2 paces of front are allowed per man. Much importance 
is attached to internal communications, and these rank next after 
clearance of the field of fire in the preparation of ground for de- 
fence. Entrenchment during the advance is only to be resorted to 
under the directions of the regimental commander; the company 
commander will issue instructions as to the line to be entrenched 
and the object in view. Individual men may only entrench without 
orders when on outpost duty. Part II deals with roads, railways 
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and bridging. The methods of road construction in hilly country 
are illustrated. The bridging described is very elementary, and 
formule for the strengths of road bearers are omitted. The em- 
ployment of the Polyanski raft of inflated bags is described in detail. 
Part III. is devoted to the telephone equipment of the Russian 
Army. Lach infantry regiment (four battalions) is furnished with 
five telephone sets, a 6-line telephone exchange and five miles of 
cable (22 Ibs. per mile). All the apparatus is carried in leather cases 
slung over the telephonists’ shoulders. The telephone sets have a 
buzzer call, and the case is complete with stationery and small 
tools. The cable is on eight drums in separate cases, each holding 
1,166 yards. High speed winding gear is provided inside the case. 
The messages are termed “ telephonogrammes.”’ Part IV gives 
the usual types of hutting, and some illustrations of the employ- 
ment of the soldiers’ shelter tent. A shelter for 36 men, with a 
central fireplace, can be constructed from 24 of these tents. Army 
Order 623/1910 states that the manual is provisional, and will be 
reported upon by senior military commanders on 1st January, 1913. 


HISTORY. 


The Kingdom of Afghanistan. By G. P. Tate. 202 pp., with index, 
I map, and 6 appendices. 8vo. Bombay, 1911. ‘‘ Times of India ’’ Offices. 


1os. 6d. 


The work, with an introductory note by Sir Mortimer Durand, 
succeeds in the aim of its author in giving a clear and connected 
account of the Afghans, unobscured by detail. Such an account has 
hitherto only been obtainable from the study of several authorities. 

A useful list of authorities consulted is given, and the contents 
of each of the 20 chapters are conveniently summarized at the be- 
ginning of the book. 

Chapters 1 and II are introductory, Chapter I giving a general 
description of Afghanistan, its peculiar features and state of de- 
velopment, and Chapter II describing the people, their origin and 
divisions. 

The succeeding chapters recount the constant intertribal strug- 
gles within Afghanistan itself, the conquests carried out from time 
to time by the Afghan tribes in Persia, Bokhara, Kashmir, and 
India, and the invasions of Afghanistan by Persian and other armies. 
They thus trace the gradual evolution of the modern Afghanistan 
from the tribal kingdoms of former days, and, in so doing, they 
also portray much of the sequence of events which have led up to 
the present situation in Central Asia, Persia, and India. ~ 

Chapters XII to XIX are of the most immediate interest, as 
illustrating the sensitiveness of Great Britain to Afghan politics since 
1799, and the advance of Russian influence in Central Asia with 
the corresponding growth of British interests in Afghanistan; they 
recount the events leading up to and resulting from the first and 
second Afghan Wars, and summarize the present position of affairs 
in respect of Afghanistan. 

For the student of military geography these papers contain much 
useful information, and soldiers and politicians who have an in- 
terest in the Middle East, will find much of interest and instruction 
in this connected narrative which will amply repay study and throw- 
light on present day problems. 
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This small and handy Booklet is indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police, 
or Civil Administration of the Government, 

Mr. F. G. Ivey writes:—‘‘I sincerely congratulate you onthe most delightful ‘manner hints’ I have 
yet read. I do hopethis pamphlet will be widely disseminated amongst those to whom it is most essential 
that they should be posted up in the Etiquette of India, and thus make our service a model for all nations. 
I wish your ideas could be instilled | into the minds of all the young people of the present day.’ 

“THE BrRoAD ARROW "’ says: * The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to the 
young officer and repay very careful perusal : It is an invaluable guide.” 

THE DAILY Express” says:— ‘A useful list of Don'ts . . . oughtto be studied by every one 
who. wishes to avoid * putting his rae in it’ in the land where manners count for much.”’ 2 

| THE PEOPLE says: A praiseworthy collection of pearls,'' . . . ‘’ Contains such excellent advice ’ 

‘NoTTINGHAM GUARDIAN’ says :—' Capital little series of maxims, prepared with wit and good sense. 
Bad manners are a serious injury to Imperial Prestige in dealing with the natives of India, and we trust 
the distilled wisdom of these pages will be laid to heart by every subaltern in every mess.” 
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After January 1st~HANOVER BOILDINGS, 35, 87, and 39, MADDOX STREET, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


GERMAN FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 


By F. G. ZIMMERMANN, M.A., 


Instructor in German at the Royal Military College. 





Being a Complete Course of Military German from the Elements to the 
Interpreter Standard. 


It contains a Vocabulary of some 9,000 Words arranged in groups, a Grammar, 
Notes on Word-formations, aad a Guide to the Study of the Language. 


pp. 590 x LVI. LONDON: / 
HUGH REES, Ltd., 5, REGENT STREET, s.w **i°* 8/6 =. 








Published by Authority of the Army Council, and under the direction of General 
Sir J. D. P. FRENCH, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel 19th Hussars, Inspector 
General of the Forces, assisted by Lieut-General Sir R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O 


Published Quarterly, Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


NOW READY. No. 24.—-OCTOBER, 1911. NOW READY. 
. CONTENTS. 


BATTLE OF NASEBY. By CoLongL J. VAUGHAN, THE 3rd LIGHT DRAGOONS AT MOODKEE 
D.8.0. AND FEROZESHAH. By Captain A. E. H. 
LEY, 20th Deccan Horse. 


A JAPANESE COMPETITIVE LONG DISTANCE 
RIDE. LIEUT-COLONEL CHARLES TAYLOR, 21TH 


A FAMOUS GUERILLA LEADER. By P. C, LIGHT DRAGOONS. By C. R. B. Barrett. 


STANDING. THE SCARCITY OF HORSES IN THE BRI 
THE CAVALRY SWORD, AND HOW TO USE IT MPIRE. By Lieut. A. Q. ARCHDALE, READS 

nay By Magor ‘C ‘ . CRICHTON, 10th Mine sens NO. XL 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT ROLLS GIL- RECENT- PUBLICATIONS 

rg K.C.B. By COLONEL HUGH PEARSE, NOTES:-- 

D.8.0. THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By Masor M. 
THE MEC HANICAL LAWS OF BALANCE FLEX- F McTaGGakr, 6th Lancers. 

1O0N AND BITTING. By “ XENoPHON II.” PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY 
THE PAYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINCE THE RUSSO JAPANESE WAR, 

HORSE. By Major N. Brecn, R.H.A THE LATE MAHARAJAH KUCH BEHAR. 
ONE OF THE TENTH AT KARA HASSANKOI. Cc mg ON OUR YEOMANRY. By “Qur 
THE IMPORTANCE OF FIGHTING DIS- 

MOUNTED FOR CAVALRY. By Masor IM- FOREIGN NOTES. 

MANUEL (Translation), SPORTING NOTES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :—The Managing Editor at 

THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHIiTEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
or Copies may be odtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway 
Booksellers, from 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone Nos. 4680 & 46804 GERRARD. Telegraphic Address :—'‘ GILBERWOOD, LonroN.” 
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on military matters, is here the author of 
a striking series of twelve 


monographs on 





HILAIRE BELLOC 


Who has long been recognised as an eminent authority 









are now ready. 
Cloth 1/= net, or 1/2 post free from the publishers— 
STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., LTD., 10, John St., Adelphi, W.C. 
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volumes, Blenheim and Malplaquet, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


(Crimean Period). 


By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. With Maps and 


Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


While tracing the important changes in organization that took place during the Crimean period 


the book deals mainly with the services of the Royal Artillery in the Crimea. 


Artillery 


operations cannot be understood wtthout reference to the other arms, and the Crimean 


War cannot be understood without reference to the part borne by our allies. 


has not lost sight of these points. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 
ANNUAL. 


Founded and edited by Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P. 
Fifth Year of Issue. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

“One of the most valuable pieces of work 
done under the auspices of the Navy League 
in recent years has been the Annual. The 
British public owes much to its founder and 
editor, Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., for making 
accessible—at very small cost, and in a form 
which can be generally understood —a great 
mass of information respecting the war fleets 
of the world, their organization, ——— 
of construction, and expenditure. . 
Already the Annual has established itself as 
one of the best books of reference on naval 


subjects, and its circulatioa should be large.” 
Tid ic tte 





The Author 


GUN RUNNING and the 
INDIAN N.W. FRONTIER 


By the Hon. Arnold Keppel. 
With Maps avd Illustrations, Demy 8vo, Q/* net. 
This work aims at bringing out more 
clearly the vital importance of the suppression 
of gun running in the Persian Gulf to the 
preservation of tranquillity on the North-West 


| frontier of India. In England it is not gene- 


rally realised what an integral part of frontier 
policy is this suppression of gun running, the 
interest of the public in which has been 
chiefly traceable to the adventurous nature of 
the undertaking, rather than to any effect it 
may ultimately have on the peace of the 


border. 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








ENGLANDS PERIL. 


By “FIDELIS” 


NOW 
READY 











Mr. HaRoLp F. Wyatt (the Joint Founder and Hon. Sec. of the Imperial Maritime League), writes :— 
‘Thanks for your able Pamphlet which | am very glad to have, and upon which I congratulate you. 


ei work as this is sorely needed at the present time.’ 
THE PEOPLE says :— * Everybody should read ‘England's Peril '"—a stirring and convincing argument. 


‘BeLrast News Letter’ says:—'‘ The Author, who advocates compulsory Military Service, is a 
well known officer, who has donea good deal of writing on Service Subjects. 
“THe FINANCIAL Times” says:—' The ever- popular question of Germany's attitude towards 


England forms a subject of discussion in this pamphlet. | 
THE INDIAN "VOLUNTEER RECORD AND MILITARY News” says:—' The author . . . . hasno 


difficulty in showing that the course of England as steered by the present political chief does not invite the 


assistance of Providence.’’ 
“THe Broap Arrow’ Says :— “This brochure demands the serious consideration of all parties.’ 
“THe CATHOLIC Times ” says :—'' An appeal for conscription. 


PRICE 6d NET. Lompen: C., GILBERT-WOOD 


e Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
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The Official Organ of the Council of County Territorial | 
Associations; and of the National Defence Association 


( Published under the Authority of the Council. ) 








A Magazine that appeals to all in- 
terested in the National Defence 
Question. It contains Articles by 
well-known Authors on both Naval 
and Military matters and should be 
read by all who have the protection of 
this Country and its Colonies at heart. 





Published Quarterly. Price 2/6 net. 
Annual Subscription, 10)/- 


or with postage to any part of the World, 11/4 | 





Published for the National Defence Association by 


HUGH REES, Ltd., 5, REGENT ST. 
LONDON, S.W. 





All applications for Advertisement Space in this Magazine 
should be made to :— 
The Manager, National Defence, 15, Pall Mall East, 
Telephone: 9427 City. London, S.W. 
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Invaluable to Officers and others at Home and 
on Foreign Service is a 


“BERKEFELD FILTER 


which renders water from any source 
pure and safe for drinking. 


Easily Cleaned. Requires littie attention. 


Write for Catalogue and Reports to :— 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., Wie 2s 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Drip Filter K. 














Traveller's Pump 121, 
Filter N 


























Dr. Barnardos Homes 


Train Boys and Girls 
For the Empire. 


Patrons: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


HER MAJESTY ar 
ALEXANDRA. 





President: 
THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
75,000 Children Rescued. 
9,400 always in residence. 
900 under Technical Training. 
23,616 Emigrated. 98°/o successtul. 





300 in training for the 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. 








HELP ALWAYS NEEDED FOR THE FOOD BILL FUND. 


Cheques payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes”’ and marked for the ‘ Food Bill 
Fund,” may be sent to the President, the DUKE of SOMERSET, or to the 
Honorary Director, MR. WILLIAM BAKER, M.A.,LL.B., at Head Offices : 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E CLAUDE WRIGHT, Gen. Sec. 
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CASSEL, GERMANY. 


Speciality :—Instruments of every description for TESTING 


ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. Optical Instruments forArtillery. 
“Hahn” Telemeters for use in the Army and Navy. 


Agents:—PLUTTE, SCHEELE & CO., LTD., 18/19, Queenhithe, London, E.C. 
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FOLHESTONE. 





HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








in the Public Schools. 
Football and Cricket Fields. 
Military Gym. asium at 

Swimming Baths, 


The Course of Instruction comprises : 
Religious Knowledge, Thorough English, French and German, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry (Practical and Theoretical), Greek and Latin, as taught 
The School is prov ded with en excellent Playground, 

Dr.lling and Gymnastics by Instructors {rom 
Shorncliffe Camp. 


Moderate and inclusive terms. 


Swimming in Sea-water 
No Day Pupils received. 
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MISS BRADNACK, Leas Court, Folkestone. 


Assisted by University Graduates. 
Highest References from extensive Army connection. 
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BUY YOUR CIGARS DIRECT. 
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IMPORTED 


A Delightful Smoke. 


This is the greatest Cigar offer ever made. 
Save money on your Xmas gifts. 
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75,600 CIGARS 


to be cleared regardless of cost. 


Usual Price 50/- per 100. 
OUR PRICE 12/6 for 50; 24/6 for 100. 


BRITISH CIGARS (Havana Blend) 


Usual Price 35/- per 100. 
OUR PRICE 8/6 for 50; 


We guarantee to return your money in full if not satisfied. 
A range of Samples will be sent on receipt of P.O. for I/- to cover postage and packing. 


THE CUBANA IMPORTING CO., 
112, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Special Agents for the well-known Alexander Boguslavsky Cigarettes. 
Purveyors to the Royal and Imperial Courts of Europe, 
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HAVANAS 


16/6 for 100. 


Buy for yourself and buy for your friends. 
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‘OMNE TEMPUS’ 
RUBBERLESS 
RAINPROOFS. 


(Military, Civilian, or 
Ladies’, Boys’ or Girls.’ ) 


BEAR AN OTe 
UARANTEE. 
“Ifyour Omne Pet fails to 
keep out the rain. we 
will take it back.” 45/- 
Ready for wear, in all sizes and 
styles, or made to order. 
Healthy, cool and comfortable, 
and moreover of the texture of 
un ordinary close-woven 
tweed, not a cold, clammy linen- , 
ltke fabric. Established 80 Years. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd., 


65 & Men nance Hill, pedal E.C. 
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“Canoeing and Camping Adven- 
tures,” 
By R.C. Anderson. F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Command of the Sea; What 
is it?” 
By Major Churchill. R.A. ... 1s. Od. net. 
“Defenders of our Empire,” 
By C. Gilbert-Wood, F.R.G.S. 1s. Od. net. 
“Engliand’s Peril,” 

Bv * Fidelis” eA ee ... 6d. net. 
‘Hints to Young Officers on Join- 
ing the Indian Services,” 

By Major J. Alban-Wilson .. Sd. net. 
“Naval Wars in the Baltic,” 

By R. C. Anderson, M.A.. F R.G.S. 15s, net 
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Mr. €. Carlisle; M.A. (cantav.), 


AND 


Major M2. hb. Gregson, late R.€. 


4 
Prepare Candidates for ali Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and *Non- Resident 
Candidates, 





Recent Successes include: 


STAFF COLLEGE, JULY, 1911. 


The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us at the 





recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College. 


Capt. H. L. Nevill, 9.S.O., Royal Field Artillery. 
» H. Karslake, D.S.O. Royal Field Artillery. 
» E.N. Tandy. Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Lieut. H. C. T. Dowiing, Royal Artillery. 
. G. W. VY. Holdich, Royal Artillery. 
Capt. D. Forster. Royal Engineers. 
W. G. S. Dobbie, Royal Engineers. 
Capt. Sir T. R. L. Thompson, Bart., Royal Engmeers. 
— = P. Heywood, Coldstream Guards. 
. E. McNamara, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Hy Hewlett, Devonshire Regment. 
H. C. Maitland Makgill Crichton, 
Fusiliers. 
G. M. Shipway, Gloucestershire Regiment- 
R. N. Dick, Royal Sussex Regiment. 
R. G. B. M. Hyslop, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
» A. R. M. Roe, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Lieut. J. M. Blair, Royal Highlanders. 
Capt. R. J. Collins, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
R. M. G. Tulloch, Royal West Kent Regiment. 


Royal Scots 





Capt. J. E. Munby, Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
» F. H. Dorling, Manchester Regiment. 
T. H. C. Frankland, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
» P. B. Maxwell, 35th Sikhs (Indian Army). 
Lieut. C. W. G. Walker, 37th Dogras (Indian Army) 
Capt. E. R. Hayes Sadler, 8th Gurkha Rifles (Indian 
Army). 


Nominations : 


Capt. G. A. Weir, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
Capt. & Brevet Maj- Buchanan Dunlop, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 
Capt. G. E. Bolster, Royal Artillery. 
, Jd. S. FitzGerald, Royal Irish Regiment. 
O. H. Delano-Osborne, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
G. H. N. Jackson, D.S.O., Border Regiment. 
C. H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
W. W. Pitt-Taylor, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. 
W. L. Maxwell, 127th Light Infantry (Indian 
Army). 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1910. 


TWENTY-ONE 


OF THE TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL C 


CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING (MARCH AND SEPTEMBER). 
THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED. 


SANDHURST 


(JUNE). 


TWELVE PASSED. 
INDIAN POLICE (JUNE), 
ONE PASSED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE (MARCH AND OCTOBER). 
TWENTY-SIX PASSED. 
PROMOTION. 
SEVENTY-NINE PASSED. 


WORK NOW GOING ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
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